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1957 1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2... © 13330 1585 09-1528 = 151.9" 152.9° 
PRODUCTION 
ee Ms aon ks bpakbe estas ds bb cd veweed neat eneecenee 2,032 2,486 1,870 1,775r 1,739 
SE ES oe ee kee ye ee 125,553 129,270 155,755 139,423r 137,721 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $81,590 $75,140 $91,407 $94,408 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)..........seeeeececeecceeeees 10,819 13,331 13,468 13,766 14,053 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)............ cece eee ees 6,536 7,017 6,864 6,772 6,840 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons).........-ccceseccceseccccees 1,455 1,518 1,376 1,428r 1,454 
Paperboard (fond) ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccecees 247,488 327,830 325,053 327,206 317,358 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 66 61 58 60 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)........ceeecsecsccseces 47 53 46 47 48 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 141 134 131 144 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)......-ccecccecececcccccces 198 267 313 283 353 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 92.2 93.5 91.9 91.5 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........ccececcccscccececes 90.5 82.0 77.0 77.1 77.1 
UE NE GOS MONTE, UE). cccwccccesccccesccccescesecoccecue 19.8¢ 19.5¢ 20.9¢ 20.2¢ 21.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)......cccccccccccccccccvces ° 143.9 186.7 186.8 186.6r 186.6 
See ees Gemmenee Gree Rae, TOR)... cccccccccccccccccccccccccsoose $36.10 $38.17 $32.50 $31.50 $31.00 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)......eeccccccccccccsces 32.394¢  31.465¢ 33.000¢ 33.000¢  33.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)...... cc ceececccccccccecs ° 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).........6- tt 22.91¢ 25.02¢ 24.07¢ 24.07¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).........2e00+ $2.34 $1.92 $1.97 $1.98 $1.99 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.).........+++ 34.57¢ 34.47¢ 32.20¢ 32.25¢ 32.25¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.).........eee- ebesevrccceereseosococoueccecee $1.96 $1.81 $1.72 $1.67 $1.68 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).......eeeeeccees 31.64 57.17 55.73 57.89 57.30 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).........eeeee0s 3.59% 5.04% 5.28% 5.25% 5.27% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2 % 3% % 4%4% 4% 352% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...... pteeeuvea cme tt 61,426 58,040 58,510 59,788 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..........+eeseee0e tT 103,055 102,914 102,636 104,216 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... tt 33,831 32,141 31,920 32,478 
U.S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt 30,598 25,790 25,640 25,750 
Total federal reserve credit ouvtstanding...... WITTTTITITI TIT TTT TT. 26,424 27,994 27,480 27,575 27,609 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK wens = Your = ant atet 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)...............ee0.. | ee $296.1 $381.3 $397.8 $399.4 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)..........seeecsceeees ae $ 16.0 $ 16.0 $ 15.4 $ 15.9 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... Se 110.4 119.9 120.0 119.7 
r Revised. 


* Preliminary, week ended June 18, 1960, 
+* Not available. 
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Space-age Communications 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Black lines represent expected orbits of the 


Project Mercury ground stations will be close 


ast 


it’s 





capsule. 


orbital path 


is helping to create the 
world-wide communications 
and tracking network for 


America’s first man into space 


Another epoch-making space communi- 
cations assignment was recently given to 
the Bell System. 

Because of our experience in this field, 
we have been asked to set up a communi- 
cation, telemetry and tracking network 
which will girdle the globe and maintain 
contact for Project Mereury—America’s 
effort to put a man into orbit. 

Western Electric, the Bell System’s man- 
ufacturing and supply unit, heads an indus- 
trial team which will design and build this 
network for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

In all, 18 stations around the world are 
being constructed for the network, using 
existing radar and communication facilities 
where possible. The network’s mission: to 
track and monitor the flight of the space 
capsule, transmit signals to its operating 
instruments, and provide a dependable voice 
channel between the astronaut and his col- 
leagues on earth. 


Creating communications systems for 
the space era which are as reliable as man 
can make them is =———— 
familiar work for 
the Bell System. 
It’s a natural de- 
velopment of the 








telephone system 
which serves you 
so well today, and 





will serve you still 


Project Mercury space 





betterin thefuture. 
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An awning as light and airy-looking as a rose arbor—yet it completely excludes the 
weather, never fades, shrinks, or stretches. That's Stevens Dacron* polyester 
fabric, available to awning contractors in laminate form through the Astrup Co. of 
Cleveland. This remarkable fabric is one of a wide range of 


Stevens Dacron fabrics for the coating and laminating industries. 


INDUSTRY LOOKS TO J.P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
FOR ADVANCED FABRIC ENGINEERING 


Stevens—one of the country's largest fabric producers—offers a diversified 


production of woven and knitted fabrics in all fibers: Cotton, Nylon, Fiber Glass, 





J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. Fortisan® Rayon, Dacron Polyester, Acrilant Acrylic, Dynelft Acrylic, 
STEVENS BUILDING » 
Acetate, Rayon and Orlon** Acrylic. If you have a special industrial 
, BROADWAY AT 41ST STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. fabric problem, we will be glad to discuss it with you. 
ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI « DALLAS * DETROIT - LOS ANGELES ~« PHILADELPHIA: PITTSBURGH «ST LOUIS~ SAN FRAN EATTLE - MON AL 


*DuPont's Polyester Fiber, *DuPont's Acrylic Fiber, tAcrylic Fiber by Chemstrand®, ftUnion Carbide's Acrylic Fiber, 
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READERS REPORT 
Play Both Sides 


Dear Sir: 


You state [BW—Jun.11°60,p25] 
“Bankers say that more credit will 
have to be available before they 
consider reducing the prime rate 
now 5%... .” This is typical of 
the banking profession. When the 
discount rate goes up, they prac- 
tically call you in the middle of 
the night to inform you that the 
prime rate has advanced in accord- 
ance with the Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate. When it goes down, it 
is an entirely different story. Bank- 
ers are always trying to play both 
sides of the street. 





L. P. Davis 
GENERAL MANAGER 
CITY EMPLOYEES CREDIT UNION 
DALLAS, TEX. 


“Systems” Approach 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations for your article 
on Systems Engineering [BW—Jun. 
11°60,p138] describing some of the 
pioneering work being done at Case 
Institute of Technology. 

This trend toward fusion of the 
physical, engineering, and behav- 
ioral sciences in order to attack 
complex problems has important 
implications for both engineering 
and management. From my ex- 
perience in handling employee 
ideas, it seems that diversity of 
experience beyond one’s specialty 
often makes the difference between 
the run-of-the-mill engineer or em- 
ployee and the “idea man.” 

Morey G. MELDEN 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC POWER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Breeding Stock 


Dear Sir: 

. I read the article entitled For 
Steak, Grandpop’s the Key [BW— 
May28’60,p95]. Since 1951, my 
brother and I have been plumping 
for the meat type cattle. We own 
and operate a grass farm of about 
2,000 acres here in Missouri and 
have at present over 600 head of 
hybrid or crossbred meat type 
breeding stock. We were privileged 
to introduce our particular breed 
of [Charolais] cattle into the Mid- 
west and have since sold our breed- 
ing stock to 33 states and 4 prov- 
inces in Canada... . 

E. LoGAN McCGINNESS 
MCGINNESS BROTHERS RANCH 
EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 
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o ~ FAWCETT... 
SALESPOWE! 
IN DEPTH 
THROUGH 
EDITORIAL 
DIRECTION 


Every month a multitude of men and women — 11,000,000 strong —spends 
money for Fawcett Publications. They read these publications with enthusi- 
asm and avid interest because every page in every book is edited for their spe- 
cial interests. From the practicing homemaker to the young man on the way 
up...from the automotive enthusiasts...to the newly marrieds — Fawcett 
editors talk directly with every reader. That becomes salespower in depth 

2 more interested audience for your advertising. Doesn’t that interest you ? 
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N.D. integral rolleron gyro wheel 
and shaft with precision instru- 
ment ball bearing solves side- 
winder reliability problem. Actual 
ball bearing O.D. measures little 
more than on inch. 








HOW Nap Lesigns helabiity Into Sidewinder Rolerons / 


Sidewinder rollerons? What are they? They're four precision balanced gyros that are mounted on instru- 
ment ball bearings and powered by air streaming past this aircraft-fired missile. These gyro stabilizers, 
spinning at tremendously high speeds, give consistently balanced attitude control to the heat-seeking 
missile while in flight. With ever-increasing speeds of new fighter aircraft, the rollerons failed because 
they were subjected to environmental conditions more severe than those for which originally designed. 


New Departure engineers in conjunction with Naval Ordnance Test Station solved the problem by recom- 
mending a simplification of the original rolleron assembly. An integral gyro wheel and shaft was designed 
that maintains critical rolleron reliability. What's more, the new design reduces inventories, assembly time 
and inspections. And today, this same N.D. creative engineering and reliability can be found in more 
than twenty of America’s major missiles . . . in airframe, guidance, propulsion and ground support. 

If your product has unusual ball bearing demands, call in a New Departure Sales Engineer. He's armed 
with a complete line of Miniature, Instrument and standard ball bearings . . . one, that's sure to do the 
job for you! Write Dept. L.S., New Departure Division, General Motors Corporation, Bristol, Connecticut. 
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Celanese chemicals make heat 


From Celanese research come the chemical answers to industry’s critical problems of high-temperature application. 
By eliminating many of the basic hazards of heat and fire, Celanese is contributing to the safety of industry. 
Synthetic chemicals by Celanese help protect against extreme loss by fire or explosion. They include Cellulubes 
resistant lubricants and hydraulic fluids . . . Cellutherms, for jet engine-temperature applications 
plasticizers . . . fire retardant additives for paints and varnishes. Celanese research has contributed 


conquering the problems of fire and heat in industry. A pioneer in fire-resistant fluids and chemicals, Cel 


of experience to put to work to make your plant or application safer, more efficient. For more deta 


outlining r specific interest. Celanese Chemical Company, a Division of Celanese Corporati 


| 
) Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








combustion behave... 


CHEMICALS ONG 


emical Company Limited ntr onto, Vancouver 


Pan Amcel Co., Inc 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 














Gustave G. Amsterdam, Chairman of the Board 
Bankers Securities Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


COURTEOUS ELEVATOR SERVICE... .* Westinghouse ele- 
vator equipment in our hotels and commercial buildings has 
proved to be highly satisfactory in the past. Our study of operator- 
less elevators proved that Westinghouse was a wise choice for the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Building. The tech- 
nical qualities built into the equipment are giving our tenants 
most efficient and courteous elevator service.” 





Joseph W. Chinn, Jr., President 
Wilmington Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


OBTAINED THE OPERATION EXPECTED “Before 
making a decision on the elevators for our building, we had our 
architects, engineers and staff make a careful investigation of the 
Westinghouse Selectomatic Automatic system in action. This 
was a major factor in our selection of Westinghouse elevators. 
We have obtained the safe, efficient and smooth operation that 
we expected from this installation.” 





B. H. Mercer, President 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland 


ALL YOU DO IS PRESS A BUTTON ... “The Westinghouse 
elevator demonstration proved to me that here was one of the 
truly outstanding examples of automation. All you do is press a 
button and a computer takes over. It measures time, weighs pas- 
senger load, counts cars and corridor calls, and dispatches cars to 
where they are needed. It’s remarkable.” 


10 





James F. Koch, President 
Hazleton National Bank, Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


IMPRESSED WITH SMOOTH OPERATION . “Our Direc- 
tors and I decided to modernize our elevators. We took the West- 
inghouse Eye-Opener Demonstration and were very much im- 
pressed with the smooth operation of the elevators. Result we 
bought Westinghouse Elevators for the Hazleton National Bank 
Building.” 
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William H. Sylk, President 
Lafayette Building, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


BEST CHOICE FOR OUR BUILDING .... “The elevators in 
the Lafayette Building on Independence Mall represent an impor- 
tant capital improvement. At the time we decided to modernize, 
we investigated the Westinghouse Selectomatic Automatic eleva- 
tor equipment. After a thorough study, we were convinced that it 
was the best choice for our building. The results obtained exceeded 
our expectations in safe, efficient elevator operation and increased 
tenant satisfaction.” 


Mason C. Andrews, M.D., President 
Medical Tower, Inc., Norfolk Medical Center, Norfolk, Virginia 


PATIENT AND TENANT SATISFACTION “Our prime 
consideration in selecting the elevator system for the Norfolk 
Medical Tower was patient and tenant satisfaction. After experi- 
encing demonstrations of Westinghouse operatorless elevators re- 
cently installed in Norfolk General Hospital, we were convinced 
that Westinghouse elevators would provide us with the finest 
vertical transportation available.” 














These Decision-Making 
Executives Experienced the 


Westinghouse 


Klevator 


“*20-Minute Pre-investment 


Eye-Opener”’ 


WESTINGHOUSE DEMONSTRATION ANSWERS YOUR IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS ABOUT BENEFITS OF MODERN OPERATORLESS ELEVATORS 


Westinghouse invites you to participate in a demon- 
stration of the most advanced elevator system in the 
world. Ycu must experience elevator performance to 
appreciate the remarkable results of Westinghouse en- 
gineering skills. Here are elevators that “think” for 
themselves, electronically and automatically. They are 
as new as tomorrow—and more dependable than any 
elevator system previously devised. Tenants expect to 
find them in new buildings—and more and more man- 


you Caw BE SURE...iF “Westinghouse 


agements of existing buildings specify them at mod- 
ernization time. 

Selecting an elevator system is a key decision which 
deserves your personal attention and approval. As a 
building owner or manager, it pays you well to inves- 
tigate before you invest. Make arrangements to see this 
behind-the-scenes demonstration by calling the West- 
inghouse Elevator Division Sales Office in your city. 
Consult the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 


)-98781AA 


TUNE IN WESTINGHOUSE-CBS TV-RADIO COVERAGE, 


PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTIONS, JULY 10-29 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 
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R. E. DUMAS MILNER, Jackson, Mississippi ‘ 


owner 


HEDRICK AND STANLEY, Fort Worth, Texas 


architect-engineer 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY, Dalias, Texas 


genera/ contractors 


BERTKE ELECTRIC COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


electrical contractor 


Cc. E. KENKEL, project manager 
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29 FLOORS OF FUNCTIONAL BEAUTY 


Everything about the new Kroger Building makes it a welcome 
addition to downtown Cincinnati. Its 29 stories contain more 
floor space under one roof than any other office building in the 
city—over 500,000 square feet. A strikingly colorful exterior is 
achieved with porcelain enamel panels in light and dark blues 
and off-white. An unusual feature is the use of reinforced con- 
crete instead of structural steel. This construction provides mini- 
mum floor-to-floor heights, permits the use of smaller columns 
and offers a wide latitude in the choice of interior finishes. 
Square D electrical distribution and control equipment is on duty 
throughout this beautiful structure. 

FIELD ENGINEERING SERVICE is available through more than one hundred 
Square D offices, backed by an international network of over 1000 author- 


ized electrical distributors and 19 plants in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and Great Britain. 


Executive Offices « 6060 Rivard Street, Detroit 11, Michigan 


SQUARE J] COMPANY 














electricity is distributed and controlled 































1. Nando Arduini, Resident En- 
gineer, inspecting the Square D 
equipment in one of the electrical 
rooms. There is an identical room 
on each floor. Each has three 
Square D lighting and power 
; er paisa fed by Square D 
uct. 


2. This Square D control panel, 
installed in the boiler room on the 
26th floor, is a duplicate of that 
in the basement mainswitchboard. 
It provides another int from 
which the entire heating and air 
conditioning systems can be con- 
trolled. 


3. These two Square D wall- 
mounted panelboards contain 
over-current protective devices 
for each of the automatic elevator 
controllers. 
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4. H. E. Kitchen, Square D Field Engineer and 
W.H. Anderson, General Manager of the building, 
look over a massive Square D switchboard 
which handles a multitude of protection, 
distribution and measuring functions. 
The last panel contains gauges 
which give a constant 
visual indication of 

the entire system’s 
performance. 
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» Compléle LINE 


OF ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
AND CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 


ADJUSTABLE SPEED DRIVES 
BUSWAYS & WIREWAYS 

CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

CONTROL CENTERS 

CRANE & HOIST CONTROL 
DISTRIBUTION SWITCHBOARDS 
ELECTRIC TRUCK CONTROL 

HIGH VOLTAGE CONTROL 
LAUNDRY CONTROL 

LIFTING MAGNETS 

LIGHTING AND POWER PANELBOARDS 
LIGHTING CONTROL— LOW VOLTAGE 
LIMIT AND FOOT SWITCHES 
MACHINE TOOL CONTROL 
MAGNETIC BRAKES 

METER MOUNTINGS 

MOTOR STARTERS 

PRESS CONTROL 

PRESSURE, FLOAT, & VACUUM SWITCHES 
PUSHBUTTONS 

RELAYS AND CONTACTORS 
RESISTORS 

SAFETY SWITCHES 

SERVICE ENTRANCE EQUIPMENT 
STAGE DIMMERBOARDS 

STATIC CONTROL 

STEEL MILL CONTROL 
SWITCHGEAR & UNIT SUBSTATIONS 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR CONTROL 
TERMINAL BLOCKS 

TEXTILE MACHINE CONTROL 
TIMERS 

VOLTAGE TESTERS 

WELDER CONTROL 














IT’S A DECISION 
WH . k ; WORTH MILLIONS... 


several good computers 


COMPUTER? | sure smrican 


FACTS STAND OUT 








SEE CONTROL DATA'S Computing Center in action at the Minneapolis office. 

















FACT 1. 


Contro/ Data's advance 

scale 1604 Computers have Lt 
customer operated an averag 
of 72.3 hours per week sinc 


acceptance. These computers have been 
operating with an uptime of 98.5%. Such out- 
standing performance records represent the total 
history of customer operation for all 1604 
computers since their acceptance. 


FACT 2. 


Contro/ Data builds and deliver 
the advanced, large-scale 1604 
Computers in less than 


months, All 1604 C omputers have been in- 
stalled at the sites and fully operating within 
only 5 days. 





FACT 3. 


Contro/ Data’s 
customers 


all-inclusive 
rvices are tailored 


fo meet y needs, Programmer 
and Programming Assistance. Complete Pro- 
gramming Packages including Compilers, Auto- 
matic Routines, Service Library Routines, and 
Standard Input-Output Routines. Complete 
Computing Center for Customer Service and 
Program Debugging. System Planning Analysts. 
Application Analysts. Customer Training. Field 
Maintenance. Nationwide Sales Offices. 


FACT 4. 


Contro/ Data’s advanced /arge- 
scale 1604 Computers cost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 


less than comparable computers. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION about Control Data's full line of completely 
transistorized computers, Phone FEderal 9-041] .. . wire or write: 
Mr. George S. Hanson, Director of Sales 


efm CONTROL DATA CORPORATION 








501 PARK AVENUE « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 














At last! A single polyethy 


rVSUe 
and 


It’s Du Pont’s exclusive 2-IN-1 polyethylene 




















Here’s a major step forward in polyethylene film for bag 
packaging . .. Du Pont’s exclusive new 2-in-1 polyethylene 
film. It’s the only polyethylene film that combines both 
crystal clarity and toughness. 

e How clear is it? Du Pont’s new 2-in-1 polyethylene film 
is as clear as the clearest bag film you can buy. 

e How tough is it? Du Pont’s new 2-in-1 polyethylene 
film offers a toughness matched only by hazy, high-im- 
pact polyethylene. 











le 











lene film that’s both 


=-Cllea 
tough! 


film designed specifically for bag packaging 




















This means you no longer have to sacrifice clarity for 





durability when specifying a polyethylene bag film! 

Du Pont 2-in-1 polyethylene film is now available in Gi POND 
printed roll stock and bags through Du Pont Authorized Rte Us PAT OFF 
Converters... or plain roll stock from your Du Pont Repre- BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
sentative. Call an Authorized Converter or Du Pont Rep- 

resentative for all the facts on this latest advance from U PONT 
Du Pont ... leader in packaging film for 35 years. polyethylene 
Du Pont Company, Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. | film 
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How many segments can you cut this circle into with four straight lines? 





The first quick answer is, of course, eight. Obvious—but not the whole answer! 

Actually you can make as many as 11 segments with just four straight lines. Looking 
beyond the obvious often pays dividends. At Ryerson we’ve made a science of this—and 
call it Metalogics. 

How does Metalogics work for you? It helps you value-analyze any kind of problem 
in the selection and application of steel, aluminum, plastics, and metal-fabricating 
machinery. It searches out money-saving and money-making ideas and shows you how 
to apply them. And then it follows through with day-in-day-out service that also goes 
“beyond the obvious” in caliber and scope and dependability. 

Ask your Ryerson representative to show how you can get the greatest possible value 
from this unique Ryerson service. He’ll be glad to tell you—-and you may be very glad 
you asked. (Incidentally, for answer to the segmented circle see page 182.) Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc.—Service Center Plants Coast to Coast. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Personal income moved up swiftly in last year’s second quarter, aided 
JUNE 25, 1960 by generally high activity and employment before the steel strike. 


And the rise in income touched off a rush of retail sales. 


This year, personal income has been rising just about as fast without 
any strike fears. Will retail sales do as well? 





Volume of retail trade for April and May, taken together, was far the 
highest for any two-month period. Yet the upsurge was at Easter; May fell 
away from that peak (all figures seasonally adjusted). 


This left everyone wondering what was afoot (BW—Jun.18’60,p21). 


SERVICE Right now, this has special significance. Most analysts see consumer 
spending as about the only stimulus for an autumn upturn. 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Autos will have a whirl when the new models come out in October, to 
be sure. Detroit, in fact, will begin pushing output strongly in September 
to get ready for the October showings. 


But, unless the consumer is in a spending frame of mind, this might 
prove nothing more than a temporary push in the 1960-61 outlook. 


Soundings of consumers’ spending intentions have been reassuring all 
year. Yet retailers, as a group, still are not entirely convinced that their 
sales are keeping pace with the pollsters’ samplings. 


All in all, unusual interest will center on the forthcoming report of the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Research Center. Early in July, this group’s 
newest findings will be made public. 


Trends in employment and income have held favorable portents for 
the mass market ever since spring weather finally arrived. 


Employment has been well ahead of last year even though industry then 
was rushing to get ready for crippling strikes. Nonfarm jobs, in fact, were 
up 1%4-million in May over a year ago. 

And this was with no help from manufacturing; poorer-than-seasonal 


hirings in durable goods factories more than offset better-than-seasonal 
performances in softgoods plants. 


Personal income will average about $18-billion higher than a year ago 
for the second quarter at a seasonally adjusted annual rate. After advancing 
only very slowly in the first quarter, the gain for the second appears to have 
been about $7-billion at an annual rate. 


Gains in the next several months will appear even better, because the 
comparison will be with steel-strike months a year earlier. 


There is little evidence, in any event, that the consumer can’t be buying 
at a record rate if he is so minded. 


— 6. 
The over-all level of production seems to have scraped bottom in March 


and April. And, even then, it was 9% above the 1957 average, as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s index. 


The preliminary estimate for May shows a 1 point comeback to 110 19 
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in the index. Both durable and non-durable goods contributed to the May 
rise—with softgoods going to a new high of 114. 


For all the talk about a lag in output of metalworking industries, plants 
producing equipment for other manufacturers in May were running about 
4% ahead of year-earlier levels (and 4% above the 1957 average). 


Factories producing for consumers had a wider margin than the equip- 
ment makers over the 1957 base. Yet they, too, were 4% over 1959. 


Production so far this year makes the poorest showing just where you 
might expect: in the volume of raw materials. 


Reflecting mainly the drop in steel to near 60% of capacity, output of 
raw materials last month was only 7% higher than in 1957 and a couple of 
percentage points below the booming rate at this time last year. 


Production of primary aluminum, unlike most of the major metals, 
seems to be heading for a new record in 1960. 


Each month so far this year has shown a gain over 1959 (notwith- 
standing the high level a year ago when users of the light metal were 
stocking up against the possibility of strikes). 


In fact, daily average output in April and again in May broke all 
past records except for the whopping record in July, 1959. 


Aluminum’s product mix probably is showing further changes, but 
the figures on mill shipments of sheet and plate hardly bear out the record 
rate of primary metal production. Sheet and plate, for the first four 
months of 1960, ran a bit behind a year ago (and below the same months 
fin 1957, as a matter of fact). 


Prices, too, have a less-firm feeling than primary output. While 
posted prices for the virgin metal have been maintained, quotations on 
aluminum scrap have been edging downward in recent weeks. 


Who gets the credit for “controlling inflation” in the first half of 
1960 probably will be subject to argument for a long time. (And some 
will contend that advances have not been fully contained, as judged by 
the action of the Consumers’ Price Index.) 


Be that as it may, the broad wholesale price index compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is ending June at almost exactly the same level 


as a year ago (even though the prices of farm products and foods have 
tended to rise since January). 


Prices of industrial products at wholesale, in fact, are lower now than 
at the end of 1959, having dipped in the second quarter. That’s the only 
quarterly decline in five years save for 1958’s second quarter. 


Manufacturers have been helped in operating without price increases 
by weakness in many of their raw materials. 


Among the few important industrial commodities to show much of 
an advance, compared either with Jan. 1 or a year ago, is rubber. And a 
couple—notably hides and steel scrap—have taken sharp drops. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 25, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y¥. 











Before you ship again.. COMPARE 
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It often costs you less by AIR! 


Sample rates for shipments of automobile parts 
or accessories, electrical or electronic appliances, 
equipment or parts, machines or machine parts 
and many other commodities. 


Give your shipments the extra speed and service 
of American Airlines AlRfreight at rates often 
lower than rail express! 


American puts at your disposal the world’s 


largest, fastest airfreighter fleet led by the new 
DC-7 Airfreighter. American AIRfreight offers 
more direct, one-carrier shipments to more U. S. 
cities than any other airline. That’s why it’s the 
first choice of experienced shippers everywhere. 
For full information, contact your American AIR- 
freight office today, or write to: Mr. E. C. Taylor, 
Vice-President—Cargo, American Airlines, Inc., 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES =AIRfreight 


America’s Leading Airline 
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student rioting; intellectu- 
_Sls rewrite constitution 


Bloody uprisings continue 
V against Chinese Commu- 
nists despite repression 











Nationalist rebels debate de 
Gaulle’s peace offers, continue 
fight against French settlers 
_and army 
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Violence threatens as Bel- 


gians leave, independence 
nears OS 2,0 








Whites suppress Negroes’ bid 
for full citizenship after bloody 
clashes 
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1960's Revolutions: New Forces, D 


: : sen in guerrill I ttling the Chines¢ tr 
Students and intellectuals are leading the uprisings. ah ce org Riga Bre hac ; 
But the army’s role is decisive. Explosions in Free World gap oe ne: ate s 
i hev are civil revolts of a people against 0 
allies raise dangers for the U.S. its own government d 
In Japan this week, continuing riots I; 
Since the end of World War II, the Since 1945, there have been Its not onh th aten t lispla Pr 

vorld has witnessed nearly half a hun against colonial domination i. Indon¢ Minister Kishi’s administration but ha ¢ 
dred violent political upheavals. ‘This sia and Indochina, revolts against S brought the n n close t p p 
vear, especially, is a year of revolution. viet Russian tyranny in Hungarv and chaos (page 109 I ist month, after 4 
Revolutionaries, often led by stud East Germany, revolts of one race several weeks of student-led demonstt J p 
ents. have turned out those who held against another in Kenva, revolts of a _ tions, group of Army off ( p 
power and sent them to obscurity, ex- new ideology against the old order in mtrol of the government of | a € 

. ) Re ] 
ile, or death. They have swept away China. from Prim Minis Mend The ( 
established political institutions and re- ¢ 1960's Difference—Today, Arab Al month before th it, uprising t S 
placed them with governments that  gerians are rebelling against French- Pres. Syngman Rh | 
range, in political philosophy, from the men, Negro South Africans have risen Korea. | 
right to the far left igainst white South Africans, and ‘Tibet ¢ Past and Future—In Cuba, | Ca \ 
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‘Uncontrollable rioting blocks | 
Eisenhower visit, brings nation 
close to revolution 





| Riots topple Rhee govern- 
ment; parliamentary group | 
_takes over 





“Revolution swings left; 
Castro attempts full-scale 
economic reorganization 





. Dilemmas 


tro’s revolution, which brought him to 
power in 1959, has the marks of a classic 
social revolution, but has been taken 
over by the Communists. Earlier in this 
decade, governments were overturned in 
Iraq and Egypt, in Argentina, Venezu- 
cla, and Colombia. 

A few changes have been relativels 
peaceful; but these are still revolutions 
in that they involved major revisions in 
political structure. In some cases, this 
prevented turmoil. Perhaps the best 
example is the advent of Gen. de 
Gaulle’s Fifth Republic in France. 
Similar shifts took place in Pakistan 
Burma, and Chile. 

Undoubtedly more changes, of the 
violent type particularly, are coming. 


BUSINESS WEEK e June 25, 1960 


Spain, Portugal, Indonesia, South Vict 
nam, ‘Taiwan, Paraguay, the Dominican 
Republic, and others harbor dissident 
elements awaiting the chance to break 
loose. ‘There nray be others in the Com 
munist bloc of which the West has littl 
inkling. 


|. Student Leadership 


Despite the marked differences in 
the countries involved, and in the cir 
cumstances and causes of each revolt 
this vear, a few common threads run 
through the revolutionary fabric 

The most striking aspect of the up- 
risings has been the leadership of young 
intellectuals and of college and some 
high-school students. In Turkey and 
Korea, they were the initiators of the 
discord that eventually led to the over 


throw of semidictatorial governments 


In Japan, they generated enough of 
an uproar to prevent Pres. Eisenhower's 
visit, to discredit the Kishi administra 
tion, and possibly to force a reorienta- 
tion of Japan’s domestic and foreign 
policies. 

In Cuba, Fidel Castro’s early follow 
ers included a number of intellectuals. 
He attracted more as he went along 
hey are now carrving part of the pene 
trating revision of Cuban society. 
¢ Middle-Class—Most of these students 
are from the middle classes—large and 
powerful in Japan, small but growing 
in Korea and Turkey. They are older 
than most U.S. students of comparable 
grades because they started school later 
and attended more lower and inter 
mediate grades to get to the colleg« 
level. 

They are a highly select group be 
cause higher educational _ facilities 
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especially in Japan, cannot begin to 
accommodate all who want to attend. 
e And Urban—The revolutions of 1960 
are largely urban revolutions. To some 
extent, white-collar workers and labor 
have joined the students. Few of the 
recent rebellions have been peasant 
based, Castro’s being an exception. 
Indeed, in Turkey and Korea, the 
rural population generally approved the 
old regime and was dismayed to see it 
go. But there the farmers are not well 
enough organized to stop the city 
rebels. In Japan, however, strong op- 
position to the Tokvo student rioters 
can be expected from the conservative 
majority in outlving rural areas. 
Although the 1960 outbreaks have 
been violent and blood has been spilled, 
the revolutionists have been largely un- 
armed or lightly-armed. ‘Tokvo, Istan- 
bul, and Seoul saw rioting and wild 
demonstrations, with stone-throwing 
ind fist fights, but with little gunplay. 
As the Hungarians and East Germans 
threw rocks at Russian’ tanks, so 
Japanese, Turks, and Koreans have 
thrown stones at government buildings 
and police. Even Castro, who gained 
power through guerrilla operations 
followed by open battle, relied heavily 
on propaganda to win over major ele- 
ments of the population. 


ll. Decisive Role of Armies 


The reason more were not killed in 
the 1960 outbursts lies with the action 
of the army. While the student-led fac- 
tions started the uprisings, the army has 
been the deciding element. 

In Korea, after police killed hun- 
dreds, Gen. Song’s troops at first  re- 
frained from acting against the rioting, 
then actively threw in with the revolu- 
tionaries, forcing Rhee out. Had the 
army decided to stick with Rhee, it 
certainly would have had the power to 
tip the balance the other way. 

In Turkey, the cavalry broke up the 
demonstrations, then clamped down 
martial law. So long as the military 
favored the Menderes government, 
Menderes remained in power. But when 
Gen. Gursel and a group of his officers 
decided Menderes must go, they ar- 
rested him, and his regime fell 

In Cuba, the Batista army was half- 
hearted and ineffectual against Castro, 
quitting under relatively light pressure. 
In Japan, the rioters have gained the 
upper hand only because the govern- 
ment has refused to use the necessary 
force to control them. At midweek, the 
issue was stalemated. Only if the rioters 
gain the allegiance of the police and 
army will they be able to force a major 
change in Japan’s political structure. 

e New Links—That an army and a 
group of “eggheads” should join forces 
in a revolution may seem a_ paradox. 
Traditionally, intellectuals have often 
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been ready for changes, but the mili 
tary is generally considered a conserva 
tive element. 

lodav, however, there are new faces 
in the officer corps of many armies. 
Where voung officers formerly came 
from aristocratic families in Turkey, 
they now come from the middle class. 
They are the sons of the gradually in- 
creasing group of business and _profes- 
sional men. In Korea, moreover, many 
of the officers were students themselves 
not long ago—and many of the students 
are army veterans. Both in Korea and 
lurkev, officers trained under U.S. 
military advisers. And many a soldier 
has brothers and cousins among the 
students. 


Ill. How Much Change? 


The revolutions of 1960 have been 
political revolutions. They have come 
because people refused to accept restric- 
tions on their liberties. In Turkey and 
Korea, the students began their demon- 
strations to protest inefficient, corrupt, 
and dictatorial governments. In Cuba, 
Castro fought to oust a dictator. In 
Japan, rioters are opposing the govern- 
ment political policies, foreign and 
domestic. 

Indirectly, an economic factor, the 
so-called “revolution of rising expecta- 
tions,” has been behind the outbreaks 
Although there are few common cco- 
nomic conditions in these countries, in 
each the desire for more of this world’s 
goods is making people restless. Some 
are striving for the bare necessities of 
life. Others have basic needs, but see 
around them a galloping technological 
advance and want to share in it. 

Another cause of the nots—not so 
facetious as it sounds—is the chance 
for students to blow off steam, not un 
like the “‘panty raids” on the campus 
of an American university. A BUSINESS 
WERK reporter riding on a train headed 
for ‘Tokvo this week overheard three 
coeds discussing whether it would be 
more “exciting” to join the Main 
Stream (Trotskvist) or an Anti-Main 
Stream group in the demonstrations. 
They finally decided to join the ‘Trot 
skvites because this group promised 
more activity. 
¢ Not Communist-Inspired—One thing 
to note carefully is that most of these 
revolts are not inspired, in their be- 
ginnings, by the international Com- 
munist movement. The forces that 
incite people to revolt are already pre- 
sent and acting when the Communists 
move in and trv to turn these drives to 
their own ends, and thus gain control. 

The circumstances differ. In Korea 
ind ‘Turkev, it would have been nearly 
impossible, given the anti-Communist 
thinking in each countrv, for the Com- 
munists to infilfrate the revolutions. In 
Japan, they clearly have influenced the 


course of the rio with professional 
leadership and funds. In Cuba, it \p- 
pears that thev have taken full control 
of the revolutionary movement 

¢ Undigested Democracy — Perhaps 


most disturbing to Americans that 
these revolts indicate a failure of the 


countries concerned to absorb th 
philosophy ind workings of democratic 
government. In Turkey, Korea, and 


Cuba, the ousted regime had wrapped 
itself in the trappings of democracy 
But in reality, Menderes, Rhee, and 
Batista did not run democratic govern 
ments. 

In Japan, the American Occupation 

imposed democratic institutions on a 
culture to which they are historicalh 
alien. So far, Japan has not digested 
these institutions. It remains to be seen 
whether democracy can take hold. 
e Results—What have the revolutions 
accomplished? A new start, perhaps, 
and a more stable government in some 
instances, but little more. Manv have 
turned to benevolent tvrannv, “guided 
democracy” some call it, for the mo- 
ment at least. It may be, that having 
tried but failed to swallow democracy 
whole, by compressing into a few vears 
what took several generations or cen- 
turics in the West, these nations will 
have to be spoon-fed for a while 

Avub Khan in Pakistan, Nasser in 
the United Arab Republic, Gursel in 
lurkev, Sukarno in Indonesia, Frondizi 
in Argentina, Castro in Cuba—all of 
whom came to power following an over- 
throw of the earlier regime—hold power 
in the name of democracy but wield it 
as virtual dictators. 

In not too different fashion, so do 
Nehru in India and de Gaulle in 
Irance. Korea is now working out a 
new form of government, based on th« 
British parliamentary system. It’s too 
early to tell how .this will evolve. In 
Japan, general revulsion on the part of 
a basically conservative, authorits 
respecting people could lead to a reac 
tion. This might send Japan back t 
authoritarian government 

So long as the men now in power 
fulfill the expectations of the revolu 
tionaries—that thev will lead their na- 


tions without oppression and corrup- 
tion, even though thev rule as strong 
men—things will probably be quiet. If 


thev abuse that power, as did Rhee and 


Menderes, look for the students to take 


to the streets again in rebellion 


IV. Decision for U.S. 


This rapid sequence of political ex- 
plosions, many of them in strategic out- 
posts of the Free World’s defenses 
against the spread of Communism, con- 
fronts the U.S. with a dilemma 

As a matter of practical politics, the 
U.S. wants stable governments it can 
count on in its allies. Each upheaval 
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exposes a country to 
filtration. This leads the U.S. to op- 
pose change. 

In contrast, on the idealistic side the 
U.S. has its own revolutionary, demo- 
cratic heritage. The U.S. would find it 
hard to abandon the role of champion 
of democracy. This leads the U.S. to 


sanction moves, even violent ones, 
vard democracy. 
Awkward Spots—Sometimes _ thes¢ 


itradictory attitudes catch the U.S 
1 an awkward position—and then off 
cial policy inclines to the side of im 
mediate practical politics. State Dept 
diplomats say their job is to advance 


U.S. interests around the world, and 
this means security through strong 


allies. Thev insist that it is not thei 
business to export democracy. 

Where the U.S. national interest 
clearly coincides with support of a 
revolution with democratic aims, as in 
Korea, the diplomats are naturally 


CAMERA company employee, 23-year-old 
Shizuko Ono, thinks “Kishi must go.” Like 
other young people, she is unsure who 
She brands 
Kishi a “fixer” heedless of countrymen. 


should be elected as a successor. 


Communist in- 





delighted. Where national interests are 
on neither side of a political struggle, 
as in Turkey, thev sit on their hands 
Where an uprising opens new avenues 
of advance to Communism, the U.S 
national interest mav call for backing 
up a dictatorial regime. 

This has sometimes caught the U.S 
on the wrong side of the fence, espe- 


cially in Latin America. Washington 
has failed to recognize revolutionary 
forces at work and has continued to 


deal with those in power, often giving 


military advice and assistance that is 
turned against the revolutionaries. 
Then when the rebels overthrow the 


old regime, the U.S. is indicted for its 
support of that government. 

e Decisions te Come—In all likelihood 
the U.S. have to make decisions 
about its interests in other revolutions 
In Franco’s Spain and Salazar’s Portu 
gal, voung Catholic intellectuals are 
increasingly restive under rigid church- 


will 


Le 

TROTSKYITE Kazuyuki Tanaka, a leader 
student 
wants a socialistic society and vows willing- 


of biggest faction in federation, 


ness to overthrow the present Japanese gov- 


ernment by -force. 


Why Students Stage 


In Japan, as in other nations recently 
torn by revolutionary secthings (page 
22), students have supplied most. of 
the voice and muscle in the disturb 
Their massive demonstrations 
against the Kishi government and _ its 
mutual security pact with the U-S. 
(pictures, pages 26 and 27) led to can 
cellation of Pres. Eisenhower's visit 
and brought the regime close to col 
lapse 


ances. 


Japanese students were able to score 
such a dramatic impact in part because 
of the way they are organized. After 
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in a program to clim 


World War II, 


nate the previously rigid discipline of 
university life, student self-government 
was encouraged. Todav, 250 resulting 


universities are linked in 
Zengakuren, the National Federation of 
Student Self-Government Associations, 
with a claimed membership of 270,000 
or about +5% of all Japanese universit 
students 

On occasion, Zengakuren has proved 
effective at mobilizing student unrest 
Police estimate the organization can put 
3,000 to 4,000 hard-core followers 


groups at 110 


into 





state domination. In Indonesia, the 
intellectuals are unhappy about Su- 
karno’s flirtation with the Communists 

South Vietnamese scholars and farm 
ers are becoming more disgruntled with 
Pres. Ngo Dinh Diem’s restrictive 
measures and his inability to cope with 
Communist terrorism. On _ ‘Taiwan, 
there may be a struggle for power when 
Chiang Kai-shek passes from the 
political scene as native Taiwanese at 
tempt to win more political control. 

In the Dominican Republic, the 
Catholic bishops have harshly criticized 
Pres. Rafael ‘Trujillo’s repressive rulc 


and called for restoration of civil 
liberties. Paraguayan exiles intermit 
tently mount foravs to weaken Pres 


Stroessner’s rule 

But in all this constant change in 
new and old countries around thc 
world, one thing stands out. In few 
countries has revolt vet really pushed 
democracy forward. 





MIDDLE-AGED demonstrator joins  stu- 
dents to protest Kishi policies and security 
pact with U.S. He opposed militarism, 
which swept Japan in 1930s. “History 
should never be repeated,” he says. 


he Riots 


the streets for a demonstration at an\ 
hour, night or day. In a time of general 
uproar, such as last week, Zengakuren 
probably can command the allegiance of 
almost all students, at least as long as 
its activities remain “‘peaceful.”” It col 
lects an annual fee of 20 ven, or about 
6¢, from each member, but this con 
tribution is almost certainly supp!c 
mented generously by the Commumst 
Partv—always canny about exploiting 
turbulent situations. 

¢ Main Stream and Branches—How 
ever, Zengakuren is not necessarily 
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POLICE hold back youths toting flags and banners to proclaim 


opposition to Japanese government. 
fatality—a girl trampled in charge on Diet. 


Demonstrations caused one 


MASSED students and sympathizers jam area in front of Diet 
Such 


MARCH uphill to Diet precedes sitdown in front of building. 


All in all, some 100,000 students participated, many of them from during night before security treaty with U.S. was ratified. 


Zengakuren, the Japanese student federation. displays had already stopped Eisenhower visit. 


of Soviet ¢ 
invwhere serves Communist 


mmmunism, except 

unrest 

nds. Leaders of the organization can be 
livided roughly into four groups 

e The Communist 

ily Trotskvist in orientation and 

known as the “Main Stream” because it 


on Zengakuren’s 


League, basi 


has the most members 
entral committec 
e The youth afhliate of the Japa 
Communist Partv, second in im 
portance and called the inti-Main 
Stream” group. This faction tends to 
mouth the Peking and Moscow line 

e The Revolutionary Communist 
League, still further to the left 

e The Socialist Student League, 
which is related to the Japanese Socialist 
Party Most non-Communist groups 
look to the Socialists for leadership, but 
to dis 
running the 


hese 


an increasing tendency 
moderat 
“old lad 


there is 
miss the 
party as 


now 
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Ihere are no effective youth mov 
ments elsewhere in the Japanese politi 
cal spectrum, so that Zengakuren has 
no representation from Prime Minister 
Kishi’s Liberal-Democrats or the new 
rightwing anti-Communist party 

¢ Anti-Militarism—The student 
position to the defense treaty 

U.S. reflects a pervasive feel 
pan that the nation erred in the 1930 
bv embracing the militarism that led to 
World War II. This attitude is 
ilmost everywhere except among the ex 
treme right. In retrospect, the Japanes« 
feel that the middle should hav 
taken a stand against the 

the 1930s. In the demonstrating against 
militarism todav, students are 
make up for their parents’ failure to di 


found 


class 


militarists of 
trving te 


sO a generation earlier 
Of course, there are also some 


fessional Communist ‘students’ 


have been transferring from uni 


to university f 


¢ Slogans 


i it il i A 
and Flags—Student 
} ’ 
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POLICE are the butt of cries by students 
demanding release of 150 colleagues taken 
into custody during previous demonstration. 





PROFESSORS at Tokyo University show 
sympathy with students by taking flowers 
to shrine commemorating girl killed in crush. 


the Diet compound last week was 23- 
year-old Kazuyuki Tanaka (picture, page 
25). Quiet and intense, Tanaka is 
among the brains of the Main Stream 
faction of Zengakuren. Like many other 
Zengakuren leaders, he is from a middle- 
class intellectual family; his father is 
public prosecetor for a local court. He 
is a fourth-year economics student at 
l'okvo University—which means that in 
many ways he is one of Japan’s elite. 
The university admits only a small per- 
centage of candidates, after brutal com 
petition, and its graduates usually can 
take their choice of top jobs in govern- 
ment and business. 

However, Tanaka makes plain he 
wants to build a “socialistic society” for 
Japan, with the means of production 
nationalized. He says his group, Trot- 
skvist in its views, will overthrow the 
government by force if possible. In the 
past few weeks, Main Stream spokes- 
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men have said their No. | target was to 
oust Kishi’s government, force dissolu- 
tion of the present Diet, and break off 
Japanese ties with the U.S. They have 
claimed that the Diet’s two-thirds con- 
servative majority does not represent to- 
day’s public opinion. 
¢ Missionary Help—Another of — the 
outside the Diet was 
Yoshio Hiravama, 20, a student at In- 
ternational! Christian University. ‘This 
is one of the. several missionary-sup- 
ported Christian universities in Japan. 
ICU was not founded until after 
World War II. Its purpose was to help 
break the hold of the state, the Shinto 
religion, and militarism on Japanese life 
and to promote understanding with the 
U.S. It teaches in English and mixes 
American and Japanese faculty and stu 
dents (among the students of 
vears: John D. Rockefeller, IV). 
Despite the Western slant of the 
school he attends, Hiravama last week 
was holding a red flag amid wildly 
snake-dancing ICU students protesting 
the new security pact. Hirayama said 


demonstrators 


recent 


he wasn’t a radical—and, in fact, ICU 
students don’t officially affiliate with 
Zengakuren. Like most of the other 


demonstrators, he gave as his motiva- 
tion a ‘to protect democracy.” 
Many Japanese Christians, individually 
or in groups, have opposed the treaty on 
the ground that it would help bring 
back prewar militarism. As Christians 
and pacifists, they object particularly to 
Kishi, who held an important job in 
the wartime Tojo government. 

Hiravama professed not to care 
whether the demonstrations tumbled 
Kishi and ended the alliance with the 
U.S. But he termed it a means of 
showing ‘“‘public opinion.” He, too, is 
departing from his family’s views; his 
father is a farmer in a staunchly con- 
servative and poverty-stricken area. 
¢ Zengakuren’s Queen—The group in 
front of the Diet also included 
200 determined young women on a sit- 
down—among them Yoshiko Shimodoi, 
a third-vear student at Women’s Art 
College in Tokvo and the “queen of 
Zengakuren.” She is chairman of het 
school’s student group and the wife of 
a member of the Main Stream’s cen- 
tral committee. Last January, she was 
one of the students who wrecked a 
restaurant at the Tokyo airport in an 
effort to prevent Kishi from visiting the 
bbe 

Miss Shimodoi knows personally the 
horrors of atomic war: she comes from 
Hiroshima prefecture, and her grand 
mother was killed in the 1945 A-bomb 
blast. She was pessimistic about the 
radical prospects for accom- 
plishing something. But, like many 
contemporaries, she felt students should 
attack what they dislike in Japanese 
society whether or not they can offer 
answers to the problems. 


desir¢ 


some 


group's 


No Boycott Yet 


So far, U.S. consumers 
don’t seem to be retaliating 
in the market place against 
the Tokyo riots. 


Importers, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants are watching carefully for any 
signs of resistance to Japanese goods as 
the result of the anti-American demon- 
strations in Tokyo. But this week, ex- 
cept for scattered incidents, there was 
little evidence of any major reaction in 
the U.S. market place. 

Some pleas for boycott action came 
from areas already sensitive to Japanese 
competition: 

e In the South, where the textile 
industry has been calling for stiff re- 
strictions on Japanese imports, there 
were reports of local action by mer- 
chants and consumers. A Miami buyer 
for a drv goods house reported he was 
canceling $250,000 worth of Japanese 
orders, and he urged other businessmen 
to follow suit. 

¢ In Chicago, Ross D. Siragusa, 
president of Admiral Corp., asked 
Americans to boycott Japanese prod- 
ucts. Like textiles, the electronics in- 
dustry has been under stiff competition 
from Japanese imports, _ particularly 
transistor radios. 

¢ In Boston, city employees asked 
for a boycott in reply to “the insult to 
Pres. Eisenhower.” 
¢ Keep Cool—Charles Percy, a Repub- 
lican leader and head of Bell & Howell, 
whose camera business competes with 
Japanese imports, took an opposite view 
from that of his fellow Chicagoan Sira- 
gusa in pleading against emotionalism. 
In the same city, importer Robert 
Sampson (BW-—Jun.4’60,p52) said he 
had received only one small cancellation 
from a distributor; he thinks there will 
be no lasting harm to Japanese-Amer- 
ican trade. 

San Francisco and Los Angeles report 
no signs of any boycett move, though 
some businessmen think a_ sustained 
anti-American outburst in Japan might 
develop one in the weeks ahead. 
¢ Billion at Stake—The Japanese them- 
selves expressed some concern over trade 
relations, fearing losses in the more than 
$1-billion of goods exported annually 
to the U.S. Toy manufacturers, who 
depend a great deal on U.S. exports, 
sent an apology to Pres. Eisenhower. 

But the biggest U.S. department 
store chain, Federated Dept. Stores, 
Inc., said there would be no change 
in the company’s policy of importing 
Japanese goods. And, in New York, the 
U.S. branch of Japan’s Takashimaya 
department store had found no evidence 
of anv buver resistance by midweek. 
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Tea Steals 


After getting Mayor Robert F. Wag 
ner to proclaim last week ““Tea Time, 


New York,” the tea industry cordially 
invited everbody to twice-daily teas. At 
its swank new Tea Center (pictures) 
just east of New York’s Fifth Avenuc 
on 56th St., the industry’s Tea Council 
began serving up a special blend—hot 
or iced—to all comers. 

Like the brewers of beer and mixers 
of soft drinks, whose constant open 
house includes samples of the stocks, 
the Tea Council is brewing more than 
tea. The Tea Center is another facet of 
the institutional sell the industry has 
employed successfully for seven years 
Over a cup of tea, its staff will answer 
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GUESTS at New York City’s new Tea Center 


sample a brew made from a mixture of teas from 


three 
cups 


a 
TEA TASTER C. William Felton, president 
of Henry P. Thomson, Inc., grades tea by 


taste, smell, and leaf color (above and left). 


a Leaf From Coffee 


‘Does dunking a tea 
Who 


such questions as 
bag make tea stronger and faster? 
made the first iced tea? 

lea drinking guests can examine dis 
plays showing how tea is grown, har 
vested, cured, and properly brewed; and 
later there will be demonstrations of 
the art of tea-tasting. 

Savs Robert Smallwood, chairman of 
the Tea Council: ““The center will be 
used to educate and inform the Ameti- 
can public on all aspects of tea—its 
romantic origins, its role in American 
history, and new and better ways of 
preparing and serving it.” 

This kind of institutional sell has 
done well for tea, and is the reason 


U.S 


vCal, 


billion 
of tea 


institutions, 


drink 30 
million lb 
Also, 
as hospitals, hotels, and restaurant 
count for an unknown amount 

e Chief Promoter—Behind the big 
sumption 
center—is the Tea (¢ 
formed 10 vears 
sales he 


onsumers 
ind buv $5 


grocery stores 


figures of tea—and th 
which was 
nping 

} ition, 
governments of 
India, Ceylon, and Indonesia, and U.S 
tea trading companies, such as import 
ers. It uses advertising, public rel 
promotion, and publicity to boost tea 
consumption, thus sales 


] 
ouncl 
wo during slu 
council is a corpo! 


whose members are the 
iT10ns, 


Its success is obvious 
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three countries. Americans drink about 30-billion 
cups a year, buy over 85-million Ib. 





RITUAL dictates that the teapot must be 
preheated, the water freshly boiled, and the 
tea steeped not more than five minutes. 


formed in 1953, per capita tea drink- 
ing had been declining for 50 vears 
loday, the U.S. is second in consungp 
tion only to the United Kingdom. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1952, India, Ceylon, 
and Indonesia earned $222.5-million 
Between 1953 and 1958, these coun 
tries carned $287.6-million. 

Currently, the council is taking a 
cue from its rival, coffee, and is boosting 
instant tea sales. For an industry that 
makes a rite out of tea brewing this 
would seem to be a difficult turnabout 
to promote. Yet, instant tea sales are 
up 60% over last vear. Last month, the 
council started to promote a mixture of 
iced tea and lemon juice as a summert- 
time drink. Through store displays, ad 
vertising, and contests, it will promote 
the drink on a national scale for the rest 
of the summer. 
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Airline Tickets to Be Costlier 


CAB allows carriers to up their fares—but less than they 
wanted—and receives an examiner’s proposals on the hotly 
fought Southern Transcontinental Route Case. 


The airline industry got a shot in the 
arm last week with Civil Aeronautics 
Board approval of a passenger fare in 
crease of 24 plus $1 per one-wa\ 
ticket for the 12 domestic trunk lines 

But the shot was not so powerful 1S 
the industry wanted. The carriers had 
been secking a fare boost ranging from 
54% to 12 The new rates, which 
go into effect July 1, average out to 5% 
for the industry 

Ihe $1 ticket charge means a much 
higher percentage hike for short-haul 
flights than for long haul. Under the 
new schedule, for example, the far 
from New York to Seattle will rise 
from $166.25 to $171.40, or 2.8%, ex 
cluding taxes and surcharges. ‘The cost 
of a New York-Washington flight will 


rise from $16 to $17.40 or 8.8 
e Expected -Return—The CAB esti 
mates the fare boost will tack on 


$84-million to the annual 
f the airlines and “afford the 
opportunity to ichieve a return on in 
vestment of at least 10.5% during a 
reasonably extended period in the fu 
ture.”” ‘This is the earnings standard on 
rate-making set by the CAB last April 
(BW May 7°60;p25). 


roughly 


revenues 


Most carriers don’t think the far 
rise will result in a 10.5% return. A 
spokesman for one line said it “will 
leave us substantially short of it.” 


American Airlines, which had asked the 


CAB for 4 plus $1 to bring in a 
10.3% return, estimated the fare rise 
would be worth $15-million a vear and 
an investment return in 1960 a “shade 
over” last vear’s 7.3%, since the in 


crease will be effective only half of this 
vear and costs are rising. 
¢ Route Proposals—Confusing the even 
tual value of the fare increase for most 
airlines this week were the recommen- 
dations of a CAB examiner, Edward 1 
Stodola. Wrapping up a year of hear 
ings in what is regarded as the last big 
plum in airline routes—the Southern 
I'ranscontinental Route Case—Stodola 
recommended last Monday that Na- 
tional Airlines be the basic carrier be- 
tween Florida and California. Stodola 
also recommended pieces of the route 
for five other carriers, including an ex- 
tension of Delta Airlines’ system that 
would have the effect of making it a 
transcontinental carrier. In all, the 
Southern Transcontinental Route Case 
is worth from $34.8-million to $88.6- 
million, depending on the applications 
of the carriers. During the examiner's 
hearings last vear, National estimated it 


could add $72.5-million to annual reve 
nues. The route was so widely sought 
that nine of the 12 domestic trunks had 
made strong tries for a share (BW 
Mav16'59,p36). 

Stodola’s proposals to the CAB wer 

¢ National should be permitted to 

fly between Miami and San Francisco 
on both a northern leg, making impor 
tant traffic stops in Texas and Nevada, 
ind a southern leg with stops in ‘Texas 
ind Los Angeles. 

e Delta’s route should be ex 
tended from Dallas and It. Worth to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco with 
stops in Arizona and Nevada. ‘This is 
interpreted as authority to fly nonstop 
between Delta’s home base of Atlanta 
and the West Coast. 

For other airlines, Stodola recom- 
mended regional routes: 

¢ Denver-based Continental Au 
lines, which operates between Chicago 
and Los Angeles and into Texas, should 
be given nonstop authority between 
more Texas cities and Southern Cali- 
fornia, including Los Angeles. 

e Braniff Airways, a Texas airline 
flying to Chicago and New York, should 
be extended east to major Florida cities 

e Eastern Air Lines should be per- 
mitted additional stops in Deep South 
states such as Louisiana and Mississippi. 

e American Airlines should get an 
extension of its Dallas-Los Angeles 
flights through to San Francisco. 
¢ Boost for National—The recommen- 
dations of Stodola, if adopted by the 
CAB, would give National control over 
Southern transcontinental trafic and 
raise the carrier from small trunk status 
to large. By virtually ignoring the large 
carriers, the CAB examiner is attempt- 
ing to strengthen the small carriers 
This week the big trunks complained 
that this would be at their expense 
Trans World Airlines had applied for 
the transcontinental route, but it was 
not mentioned in Stodola’s proposal 
Eastern, which had applied for all 28 
cities in the case plus the continental 
haul, was virtually ignored. American, 
which operates between Texas and Cali- 
fornia and is a partner in a system of 
interchanges that permit passengers to 
fly the southern route now without 
changing planes, estimates that proposals 
could divert $40-million in revenues. 

Stodola, in issuing his proposal to 
the CAB, said it would continue the 
board’s “long-standing but too often 
neglected policy of strengthening the 
smaller carriers.” 
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SYMPATHETIC—Interstate Commerce Commission under Chmn. John Fi. Winchell (seated, left), now an all-Eisenhower body, is likely 


to go along with merger moves that will remake rail map. 


ICC Gets Rail Revamping Job 


lhe men in the picture above—mem 
ers of the country’s oldest federal reg 
ilatory agency, the Interstate Com 
nerce Commussion—have a large-sized 
‘b cut out for them. Thev appear des 
tined to preside during the next few 
irs over the remaking of the na 
tion’s railroad map 

he railroads, hard-pressed by rapidly 
rowing competition from airlines, 
trucks, barges, and oil pipelines, are 
aking up for lost time by seeking 
trength through merger (BW—Mavy28 
60,p 34 And the merger issue has 
iow been dumped squarely in_ th 
ICC’s lap 
Some of the simmering merger pro 
osals have now officially 
ommission—the most exciting so fat 


eached the 


being the proposed melding of the Bal 
timore & Ohio and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, two major haulers of freight 
lhe New York Central, second largest 
U.S. rail carrier, has put the question 
is a Whole up to the regulatory agency 
n a request for a study of the whole 
nerger movement that would deter 
mine the ground rules for consolidation 
¢ Favorable—What the outcome. of 
the merger movement will be is still 
onjectural. But if all the proposals r 
sult in marriages, they would produc: 
some startling changes in historic trans 
portation patterns—most likely, a grow 
ing regionalism of railroad systems and 
the emergence of a few giant carriers in 
each section of the nation 

Whatever its rulings mav be In spe 
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cific cases, the ICC in its present 
make-up is likely to take a willing and 
ictive role in the transformation. ‘The 
present commission—an all-Fisenhowe1 
bodv—is on average a younger commis 
sion than when Eisenhower took office 

In its present make-up, the ICC is 
ilso more willing to lend a ready ear t 
the needs of the railroads in the hot! 
competitive transportation battle, and 
more inclined to go along with moves 
to strengthen them. In fact, it appears 
readv to go along with just about am 
merger that will bring strength to the 
railroad industrv. 

One straw in the wind: The fir 
jor merger approval of recent ti 
that between the Norfolk & Western 
ind the Virginian Rv.—sped through 
the commission last vear in a matter of 
only a few months. ICC Chmn. John 
H. Winchell, though declining to d 
necara, pom 


+ 1 
Mal 


+ 
1} 


cuss cases before thev are 
out that “‘the ICC has for decades urg 
railroad mergers.” 

¢ Opposition—Rail merger propos 
course, will not have a clear road. The 


merger overtures are being viewed with 


=> 


deep concern in some quarters. Com 
peting carrier systems—trucker ind 
barge lines, particularly—see the pro 
posed mergers as moves aimed re 
ing from them their hard-won traf 


gains. Antitrusters in the Justice Dept 


+ } 


ire keeping a watchful eve on the terms 


of merger negotiations 
It’s not the Justice Dept., how 


but the ICC, that has the final govern 


It lacks one member since A. F. Arpaia (right of Winchell) resigned. 


ment say about 


industry. 
¢ Collision of Giants—Th \ 
merger proposals represents 


mergers in i} 


railroads to cure by union the ill 
sulting from duplication of facilitic 
costly freight competition and overhead 
loads. But basically, the impetus come 
from outside—from the leapfrog growt 
the trucks, barges, and other nonra 
riers have experienced since Worl 
War Il 

Through World W II, th 
were still the int lom it ca 
ricrs In 1947, f trance tn 

till carried two-th f interst 

lage By 5 h tl 7 
had dropped to about 5! S ner 
or die has become tl f th 11] 
roads 

But the fl I g 

pre ents the hatt ¢ I h t 
imong themsel s that the nat 

oads have honored in t 

1 common f nt ft the npet 1. | 
the East, the headlong dash to embr 
ther lines | ught a 
the giant 

The New York Cent 
viewing with alarm the merg 
the C&O — B&O vh h . ] 
Ibow it out of its No. 2 spot 
the U.S : ail 
the Pennsvlvania The New Y K 
tral is also un it th ts of 
l possibl. nt Lh Ku f tl N 
folk & Western the N ) 
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The Ajy man above is really many men. . . whose main job 
is to blueprint the most effective Workmen’s Compensation 
program for you. 


The Any Account Representative . . . aims insurance cover- 
age directly at your individual needs. 


The Ay Safety Engineer . . . an expert in Loss Control. He 
Suggests and advises ways of improving your safety record. 


The Ay Claim Representative . . . an expert in Workmen's 
Compensation claim handling. He makes available the best 
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medical service and helps to control disability and its re- 
sulting cost. 


These are the men who, along with all the other service 
specialists of American Mutual, stand ready to serve you. 
Their special training could mean better protection, fewer 
accidents, lower overall insurance costs for you . . . just as 
it has to so many other American Mutual policyholders. 
(And remember—Ay Offers the additional savings oppor- 
tunity of regular dividends. In 1959, policyholders received 
nearly $9,300,000.) Why not look into it? Write American 
Mutual, Dept. BW-7, Wakefield, Massachusetts. 


Our business is protecting your business... better! 


merican — 
utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“The First American Liability Insurance Company” ...a leading writer of Workmen’s 
Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Automobile, Group Accident and Health Insurance 
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which have already announced their 
own merger plans, with the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ihe New York Central's request for 
an over-all ICC study of the merger 
question is viewed as a delaying action 
to give the railroad time to try to work 
out a spot for itself in the merger pic- 
ture. 
¢ New Entry—The highballing merger 
movement has also awakened fears 
among the smaller roads. This week, 
David O. Mathews, president of the 
862-mile Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
mnounced he would petition ICC to 
include his line in any amalgamation 
of the C&O and the B&O. 

Mathews said he was concerned lest 
smaller lines perish if they were left 
out of the merger plans of the major 
roads. This, he said, “could conceivably 
undermine the entire railroad industrv.” 

“The only practical alternative to in- 
cluding the small railroads in these pro- 
posed combinations at the outset is for 
the government to acquire them,” he 

uid 

As the giant rail systems jockey for 
position in the coming railroad trans- 
formation, the decisions the ICC 
hands down will play a big part in the 
direction the transportation industry 
will be traveling in the next few vears. 
¢ Judicial Role—The ICC, in its regu- 
lation of the transportation industry, 
exercises mainly judicial functions. 
Members insist they do not and should 
not attempt to initiate broad policy. 
Chmn. Winchell states the commis 
sion’s view in these words: ““The ICC 
ucts in a judicial capacity. It is up to 
the Congress to establish the national 
policies for railroads.” 

Winchell savs the ICC will follow es- 
tablished practices in dealing with the 
merger study asked by the New York 
Central. That is, it will not undertake 
in independent investigation, but will 
hear the Central’s arguments as part of 
the merger cases. It will wait to heat 
the evidence presented before it in heat 
ings later this year. New York Central’s 
request will be heard first bv a hearing 
examiner, then submitted to a three- 
man board of commissioners, then 
probably to the full commission for a 
final ruling 

Currently, the ICC is short one of 
full complement of 11 members, since 
the resignation of Anthony F. Arpaia 
on Mar. 15. The Democratic majority 
in the Senate held up confirmation 
of Pres. Eisenhower’s latest appointee, 
limothy Murphy. 
¢ More Flexible—The ICC, created in 
1887, has long been criticized for con- 
servatism—‘“musty, fusty, and dusty” is 
one characterization—and for undue de- 
lay in reaching decisions. It has not 
generally been regarded as a strong 
federal agency in the sense of taking 
the lead in pushing for new national 
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transport policies. Each commissionct 
has equal powers. A new chairman is 
appointed every year and has little time 
to put his personal imprint on the com 
mission. 

The commission, in its present 

make-up, however, has shown somewhat 
more flexibility in dealing with mat- 
ters before it recently. And in the past 
several vears it has shown signs of ad 
justing to the new ferment in the trans 
portation industry. It has moved with 
what might almost be called supersonic 
speed—for the ICC—in handing down 
a dozen major decisions that have re 
sulted in major changes. 
e Aid for Rails—Some of these decisions 
have benefited truckers as well as the 
rails. But most of the major decisions 
have helped the roads. 

These decisions have raised howls of 
protest from other carriers, who loudls 
protest that the commission is railroad- 
minded. But the commission has taken 
the same view expressed in Congress and 
the Administration—that the rails have 
been a sick industry needing help. 

In 1958, Congress passed a Railroad 
Relief Act that, among other things, 
ippeared to grant the rails greater fre« 
dom in setting rates for freight in com 
petition with other carriers—though this 
interpretation is disputed by other car- 
riers 


Using the 1958 law, the commission 
has approved (1) volume rates (flat rates 
for a carload, regardless of whether the 


shipment is feathers or heavy machin- 


> 
erv); (2) agreed charges, whereby a 
lower rate is quoted a shipper who con- 
tracts to give his trafhe to the road in 


volved; (3) lower rates for coal where 
the railroad faces competition from an 
electric utility that would otherwise 
burn the coal at the mine instead of the 
city. And it has refused to force the 
railroads to file joint rates with the 
waterwavs where rail-water haul is in 
volved. 

In other cases, the commission has 
eased up on rules pertaining to aban 
donment of trackage; agreed to passen 
ger fare increases; opened up a whole 
new transport method by 
“piggyback” facilities for hauling truck 
trailers on flat cars 
e Second Big Issue—Aside from ruling 
for or against coming mergers, the com- 
mission has another monumental issuc 
before it. This is a case in which the 
Southern Pacific and the Illinois Cen 
tral are applying to take over the John 
I. Hay Barge Line on the Mississippi 
\ favorable decision could set a precc 
dent for the railroads to move into other 
forms of transportation—barges, truck- 
ing networks, perhaps even airlines can 
be included 
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Loew’s to Add Hotel to Theater Chain 


Company plans New York hotel in its first big 
diversification since separation from movie-making parent. 


Loew’s Theatres, Inc., this week took 
its first big step toward diversification 
by breaking ground for a 21-story, 800 
room hotel, the Americana, on Manhat 
tan’s East Side. The structure will ris¢ 
on the site of Loew’s Lexington Theatre, 
which has been razed 

Ihe hotel will be Manhattan's first 
since ‘the Waldorf-Astoria was built 
in 1931 one block to the south. 

Until March, 1959, Loew’s Theatres 
was the exhibition arm of Loew’s, Inc., 
in the U.S. and Canada. But, like 
other major movie makers, Loew’s had 
to give up its chain of theaters under a 
1952 consent judgment that grew out 
of antitrust proceedings initiated by the 
Justice Dept. in 1938. The separation 
went into effect last vear. 

When Loew’s Theatres finally went 
its own way—after prolonged bickering 
won by Loew’s, Inc. stockholders—it 
had a string of more than 100 theaters 
nearly half of them in the New York 
City area. It sold five that were losing 
money, modernized some, and began to 
think of tearing down others whose loca- 
tions made the ground they stood on 
more profitable when put to new uses 
¢ Logical Venture—The move by the 


Loew’s Theatres into the hotel business 
is easily explained. Laurence A. and 
Preston R. ‘Tisch, brothers who own o1 
operate seven hotels and motels includ- 
ing Florida’s Americana, won control of 
the company last vear and now have a 
23% stock interest And Laurence 
Visch, chairman of the company’s ex- 
ecutive committee, assigned himself th 
job of looking for opportunity to diver 
sifv. 

Because it possesses hotel savvv in 
the persons of the Tisch brothers and 
also has a big wad of cash, Loew's The 
iters will announce plans for six other 
hotels and motels in the next 12 
months, savs Preston Tisch. It will not 
restrict itself to theater propertics, how- 
ever. Some of these sites may not be 
suitable or the theaters may be good 
money makers 
¢ Still Looking—Nor is Loew's ‘Theatres 


restricting its diversification to hotels 


(he company still wants to buy “a big 
company with earnings” in any line of 
business, savs Pres. Eugene Picker. “If 


Stanley Warner Corp. [which took over 
Warner Bros, theaters] can sell brassiers 
and girdles, there is no field not open 


to us,” he said 
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126-56 NORTHERN BLVD., FLUSHING, NEW YORK 
DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS IN MAJOR MARKETS 


DAIMLER-BENZ OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. IS A WHOLLY OWS 








MERCEDES-BENZ 


MERCEDES-BENZ 
ENGINES ADD TO THE 
FUN AT FREEDOMLAND 


The world’s largest, newest entertainment center 
— Freedomland—has just opened in New York City. 
Among the most interesting attractions are boat rides 
through scenes of the American past...in craft 
based on authentic vessels of earlier days. To insure 
maximum passenger comfort on these rides, 

and in the interest of sustained operation—sixteen 
hours per day and seven days a week—reliable, 
smoke-free Mercedes-Benz engines power the nine 
“trapper canoes” and two sidewheeler tugboats. 


“We've worked with Mercedes-Benz eng 
complete confidence in them.” So says Phil Gau C ager for 


Minneford Yacht Yard Inc., City Isla 


this version of an 1850 sidewheeler tug 


MERCEDES-BENZ DIESEL ENGINES — 
A PRICE-QUALITY STANDARD SECOND TO NONE 


SOLE IMPORTERS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 


DAIMLER-BENZ OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


NED SUB ARY OF DAIMLER-BENZ A.C 








* TEL: JUdson 2-7100 


G. OF STUTTGART, GERMANY 


























@ That's when steelmen think the year will touch rock- 


bottom and start to improve, with a better operating rate in 


August as auto demand picks up. 


@ But they aren’t hoping for miracles. Warehouses, 


one of their biggest markets, are glutted, and autos, with the 


compacts so popular, aren’t taking so much steel. 
@ The industry will be satisfied with a 75% operat- 
ing rate in the fourth quarter, matching consumption. 


Two months ago, steeclmen were 
figuring that April must turn out to 
be the low point of the year. Now 
thev’re looking at July as the ebb in 
1960 operations—they’re confident that 
the operating rate will start climbing 
again in August. 

Even if it does, though, the steel 
industry is going to find some of the 
pep gone from its two largest markets: 
autos and warchouses. 
¢ Glutted Warehouses—The latter al- 
ready are full of steel and have been 
for months. And they're bearing the 
brunt of continuing import competi- 
tion. Imports are down a bit after a 
four-month spree at the start of this 
vear, when foreign steel flooded in at 
rates better than 50% ahead of 1959. 

Even more significant an indicator 
of the steel warehouse market is this: 
United States Steel cut warehouse 
prices this week “to meet competi- 
tion.” Hardly anything could be more 
official than that. 
¢ Shrinking Autos—As for autos, the 
1961 model year is the thing that’s ex- 
pected to spark the turnaround in 
steel’s operating rate. Even so, it’! be 
1 smaller market, no matter how good 
an auto year 1961 may prove to be. 
Ihat’s because so much of Detroit’s 
product will be in smaller cars. 

Steelmen wince a little when you 
bring it up, but they agree that the 
compact car is accomplishing some- 
thing no competitive material has been 
able to do—namely, to cut down the 
amount of steel per car. The impact 
of the compact, steel’s commercial re- 
search men agree, is about three to 
two; it takes three compacts to use up as 
much steel as two standard cars. 

How hard this will sting steel de- 
pends, of course, on the rate at which 
compacts are built. During the 1961 
model year, steelmen agree fairly wide- 
ly, compacts will run about 35% of 
domestic production—and one Detroiter 
told Pittsburghers some time ago that 
compacts may go well beyond that as 
a proportion of 1961 produciion, al- 
though not so high as 50% 
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One steel marketer put the prospect 
thus: 

“If you assume a 35% rate for com- 
pacts next vear, we'd have to produce 
9.3-million passenger cars to equal the 
automotive steel consumption in the 
record vear of 1955.” 

In 1955, which also was stceel’s rec- 
ord year, Detroit took 18.7-nilion tons 
of steel and produced 7.9-million pas- 
senger cars. It hasn’t come close to 
that figure since. If the compact car 
continues to be popular, it'll be a long 
time before Detroit takes that much 
steel again. 
¢ Not Aluminum’s Year—Ihere’s onc 
aspect of the forthcoming model year 
about which steelmakers can be happy, 
however, and it’s this: 1961 will not be 
the vear in which aluminum starts to 
displace steel in autos. 

For months, aluminum people hay 
been hoping it would be. Their target 
for the forthcoming model vear had 
been bumpers. They won’t be standard 
on any domestic 1961 cars. Undis- 
maved, the aluminum industry now 
looks to 1962. 
¢ Long Argument—When you com 
bine the questions of aluminum and of 
compacts, you provoke one of the most 
intriguing—and_speculative—discussions 
it’s possible to find anywhere in steel’s 
commercial spectrum. 

You can find a few steel people who 
figure that the compact car will give 
aluminum its best opportunity ever to 
displace steel in automobiles. Natur 
ally, this is a proposition at which most 
steelmen snort and with which alumi- 
num people are inclined to agree. 

The arguments on each side are end- 
lessly complicated: Is Detroit trying to 
build longer service life into its prod- 
ucts? Will light weight and corrosion 
resistance contribute enough to econ- 
omy to offset higher raw m: ate tial costs? 

Probably the most significant thing 
about it is the fact that. it’s so easy to 
get such an argument started in Pitts- 
burgh. When steel was setting records 
five years ago, only the stainless pro- 
ducers ever mentioned autos and alumi 


Steel's Turnaround Set for July 


num in the same breath 
steelmakers di 

And they speak frankly of chemical 
companies as well as aluminum pro- 
ducers as competitors for auto business, 


whether as fabricators of plastic dash- 
boards or as makers of corrosion-retat 
dant coatings that might be displaced 
by galvanized steel sheets. Not even 
aluminum people figure that steel will 
be displaced as the principal structural 
material for autos. But even the most 
conservative steelmakers agree thev face 
more competition than ever in their 
largest—and often finest—markcts 

e Turnaround—When they examine 
their business as a whole, steelmen wish 
thev had July behind them. They figure 
that order volume will turn up then, to 
be followed in August by a recovering 
operating rate. 

The principal factor in that turn- 
around, of course, will be automotive 
orders for the traditionally heavv fourth- 
quarter car production. But the com- 
mercial research men argue there'll be 
1 good deal more to it than that 

Steel orders will start to flow in a 
broad list of products, they insist, sim- 
ply because steel is being consumed so 
much faster than it’s being produced 
For a month, they argue, consumption 
has been 10 to 15 points higher than 
the operating rate. In Julv, the disparity 
will be 15 to 20 points ind for a week 
or two it could be even greater than 
that. Any such drawdown, steel people 
argue, Can continue onlv so long \fte 
that, orders will have to start again even 
if there isn’t a ton added to inventory 

"his reasoning doesn’t project a big 
fat operating rate in the fourth quarter 
Mostly, the guessing is that it'll averag« 
ibout 75%—nicelv in line with what 
the industry believes the steel consump 
tion level to be. There’s some disagree- 
ment as to whether there'll be some 
small inventory rebuilding during the 
fourth quarter on the more popula 
products such as cold-finished and 
coated shects, perhaps even plate 

You can find market analysts who 
think inventories will be drawn down 
so low by Labor Davy that there'll be 
some scrambling for position on the 
order boards, some lengthening of de- 
livery times, some temporary pinch in 
supply. And vou can find other steel 
men who simply can’t see it—who insist 
that both ingot capacity and product 
capacity are so far ahead of the best 
prospective demand that lead_ times 
won't lengthen a bit. 

Whichever is correct, it won't hap 
pen until after a miserable July—and 
August will be better only in that it 
will have turned the corner and started 
back up again 
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the man who needs 
a new machine tool 


is already paying for it 





The Road to Nowhere 


It’s a pleasant road, and an easy one to take. If you decide 
to follow it, your competitors will wave you good-bye with 
a smile. 


And good-bye it will be indeed, because this is the road of 
Obsolescence, and it terminates in a dead-end. 


There will never be a better time than right now for you to 
determine the true productivity of your plant equipment. If 
your investigation indicates the need for machine tool re- 
placement, call on Jones & Lamson. 


We can supply you with the modern, high-production equip- 
ment you need, and we offer a revolutionary new leasing plan 
that requires no capital outlay. You pay for your new ma- 


chines out of the increased profits they bring. 


Write or call for complete details. 


INI JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY «+ SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


Turret Lathes « Automatic Lathes « Tape Controlled Machines « Thread & Form Grinders « Optical Comparators « Thread Tools 























In Business 


New Indictment Charges Price-Fixing 
By Makers of Electric Motor Controls 


The parade of antitrust indictments against electrical 
equipment manufacturers continued this week. Like 
eatlier charges, they involved alleged price-fixing and 
bid-rigging on government and private contracts, but 
this time the products in question were controls for 
electric motors. 

Companies named in an indictment handed down by 
a federal grand jury in Philadelphia were General Flec- 
tric, Westinghouse, Allen-Bradley Co., Clark Controller 
Co., Cutler-Hammer, Inc., and the Square D Co, In 
addition, five officers of the companies were accused 
of antitrust violations in connection with the case. 

The jury described Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., and Ward Leonard Flec- 
tric Co. as co-conspirators but did not indict them. 

According to Justice Dept. estimates, the accused 
companies each year sell about $262-million worth of 
industrial control equipment—about 75% of the U.S. 
market. The antitrusters charged that they have been 
conspiring since 1953 to “do away with price competi- 
tion” in selling the equipment. 


Navy, Air Force Team Up to Fire 
Two Satellites With Single Launcher 


lhe Navy and the Air Force this week fired two satel- 
lites into space with a single launcher. The Navy de- 
signed and built the satellites—Transit II, a test model 
for navigation aid, and a smaller one for measuring solar 
radiation. The Air Force provided the launcher, a two- 
stage ‘Thor-Able-Star missile. 

The 42-lb. smaller satellite rode aloft pickaback on 
the 223-lb. Transit II, and kicked off ahead at an alti 
tude of some 500 miles. Both satellites are expected to 
orbit for at least 50 years, with radio transmissions for 
five vears. 


40% Interest in Springfield Papers 
Sold to Newhouse, With Option for 45% 


Samuel I. Newhouse, owner of an extensive chain of 
newspapers that includes the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
and the Portland Oregonian, added to his holdings this 
week when he bought 40% of the stock of the Republi 
can Co., which publishes the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
Dailey News, and Sunday Republican. 

Newhouse bought the stock from the relatives of 
the late Samuel Bowles, founder of the papers. At the 
same time, he acquired an option to buy an additional 
45% of the Republican Co. from the widow and chil- 
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dren of the late Sherman H. Bowles, when and if they 
regain control of their stock. 

These shares are now voted in trust by the Republican 
Co.’s Employees Pension Fund pending repayment of a 
loan made by the fund to the family to pay its estate 
taxes. 

The remaining 15% of the Republican Co. stock 
belongs outright to the pension fund. 


Zenith, RKO General Seek License 
To Broadcast Pay-TV in Hartford 


Zenith Radio Corp. and RKO General, Inc., have 
asked for a license to operate Hartford (Conn.) UHF 
station WHCT in the first regularly broadcast pay-I'V 
program in the U.S. 

hey plan a three-year test on a subscription basis, 
with most programs costing 75¢-$1.50, and extreme ranges 
of 25¢ to $3.50. Zenith will supply RKO with coders 
and decoders on a cost-plus basis, with the price going 
up if the station makes a profit. 

RKO figures it will cost $1.7-million to set up a system 
servicing 10,000 sets and another $1.3-million for the 
first year’s operations. The cost of programs will be on 
top of that. 


High Court Rule Leaves Excise Tax 


On Home Air Conditioners Dangling 


lhe Supreme Court this week ruled on the tax status 
of an estimated 50,000 household air conditioners—but 
the ruling didn’t settle very much just vet 

In a 5-4 decision, the court upheld Internal Revenue 
rulings of 1948 and 1954, specifving that manufacturers 
must pay a 10% excise tax on air conditioners of less 
than | hp., but not on more powerful models. However, 
the court instructed the Court of Appeals to decide 
whether the measure should be rated on actual horse- 
power. 

Chis case, involving two air conditioners made by Cory 
Corp., is a test that may involve tax liabilities as high 
as $500,000. It does not affect air conditioners being sold 
now; since last December all the appliances are taxed 
regardless of horsepower. 


Semiconductors Grown From Vapor 


New processes for growing semiconductor crystals from 
an iodine vapor were shown in detail this week by Inter- 
national Business Machines at its Poughkeepsie, (N. Y.) 
labs. 

IBM considers its vapor growing as a major break- 
through that will enable it to turn out extremely complex 
semiconductor circuit devices, some of which will cut 
down the number of circuit elements in a computer by 
as much as 90%. 

Other companies, including Merck & Co., are well 
along in similar work. 
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stainless steel 


No other metal has the strength, beauty and 
versatile qualities that serve you so well today 
and promise so much for tomorrow. 


There is nothing like 


stainless steel for 
THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 





McLouth Steel Corporation, 
Detroit 17, Michigan 


Manufacturers of high quality 


° ‘ ke Look for the STEELMARK 
Stainless and Carbon Steels 


on the products you buy. 





MICLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL 








The furniture shown is ‘‘The Executive Group’? made by Duo-Bed Corporation, 11617 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


is DUO-BED hotel 


AIR-CONDITIONED SLEEPING — Hundreds 
of perforations in the surface of the B.F.Goodrich 
Fexfoam mattress provide a cooling “air-condi- 
tioning” action every time you move. Also reduce 
mattress surtace tension so two can sleep as Com- 


fortably as one. Texfoam is non-allergenic . . . and 


it’s also Sanitized® to help keep it clean—free of 


germs and odors. And it’s 20 pounds lighter than 


an ordinary mattress—easier to move and handle 


© T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 








COMFORT... CONVENIENCE .. 


. COLOR— Rooms of the new Denver Hilton have been designed and furnished by 


Duo-Bed for gracious entertainment and business conferences as well as the ultimate in sleeping luxury. For those who want 


to work in their rooms, one section has typewriters permanently located in an efficient desk. Specially designed wall coverings 


are classic interpretations of local lore. The room shown here has an arrangement of gold miner tools, including the miner’s 


pan containing gold nuggets that look as though they could be lifted off and a framed collection of minerals of the area. These 
decorations are so colorful and unusual that the hotel plans to keep one of each series open for inspection asa tourist attraction 





tsyou to ‘ROUND-THE-CLOCK”’ 


HOSPITALITY 


DUO-BEDS WITH B.F.GOODRICH TEXFOAM MATTRESSES DOUBLE AS COMFORTABLE BEDS, LUXURIOUS FURNITURE IN THE NEW DENVER HILTON 


I the new Denver Hilton, the 
traditional hotel room suitable 
for sleeping only has been transformed 
into a room you can enjoy 24 hours 
a day. It’s just as comfortable . . . and 
convenient ... to lounge, entertain 
or work in this room as tt is to sleep 
in it—and the sleeping’s mighty fine! 

Those Duo-Beds are real beds— 
not just converted couches—with 
headboards, box springs . . . and 
B.F.Goodrich Texfoam mattresses 
which give comfort that practically 
guarantees a good night’s sleep. But 
in the morning—presto—the Duo- 


Beds are transformed into a luxurious, 
wide chaise lounge and an attractive 
sofa that look . . . and feel . . . like 
custom-made furniture. 

You’re just as comfortable sitting 
on these Duo-Beds as you are 
sleeping on them—thanks to the 
B.F.Goodrich Texfoam mattress. It 
compresses just enough to float your 
weight—doesn’ t have the uncomfort- 
able, “saggy” softness of an ordinary 
cushion or mattress. Duo-Bed is one 
of many leading manufacturers who 
use the basic Texfoam mattress for 
their bedding. 


Most important to those who buy 
mattresses is the fact that this more 
comfortable, lighter, more sanitary 
BFG Texfoam mattress costs no more 
than other mattresses of good quality. 
Write today for complete facts and 
figures. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
120 Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut. 


B.EGoodrich 


TEXFOAM MATTRESS 








The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of Ne Ww York 


ert 


Quite a distance...if he’s a Citibanker. To keep informed on all aspects of contemporary busi- 
ness, your Citibanker studies industries and areas at the scene...talks to business executives and 
correspondent bankers on location. Last year, Citibank travelers covered hundreds of thousands 
of miles in the 50 United States alone, gathering information and bringing the Bank to their 
customers’ desks. So don’t be surprised to discover that your Citibanker is familiar with the local, 


as well as the world-wide, problems of your industry. Contact him at 55 Wall St., N. Y., N. Y. 
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Presidential politics get a final test before the conventions. The place: 
Glacier National Park, Mont., where the 52nd Governors’ Conference will 
be held Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 


Officially, the Governor’s Conference takes up state problems, safety, 
civil defense, pensions, federal-state relations, and so on. But these con- 
ferences have been crucial in past Presidential races. 


In 1948, groundwork was laid for later convention confirmation of 
the Dewey-Warren ticket; in 1952, Republican governors signed a manifesto 
on convention seating of delegations—a move that swept Robert A. Taft 
out and let the Eisenhower bandwagon in. Also in ’52, Gov. Stevenson 
found support enough to make his first bid. 


The Glacier findings will determine strategy for Gov. Rockefeller, par- 
ticularly, and for Democratic candidates as well. Rockefeller will be in the 
limelight. Though there are precious few Republican governors—only 15— 
he and his lieutenants will get a reading on whether there is any chance for 
him against Vice-Pres. Nixon at Chicago in July. 


This could be a crucial week for Sen. John Kennedy. If there is to be 
a new boom for Adlai Stevenson, Glacier would be the place for it to start. 
At any rate, Kennedy men will be working the corridors to try to nail down 
delegates to clinch the nomination. What Kennedy needs greatly is to show 
proof that his strength is more than one-ballot deep. 


The two men to watch for signs of switch are Govs. Edmund (Pat) Brown 
of California and David Lawrence of Pennsylvania. Both lead big and dis- 
ciplined 81-vote delegations; both are Roman Catholics; neither has tipped 
his hand yet, though both are basically Stevenson men. Lawrence could 
start a Stevenson movement if he sees bedrock support from the governors; 
Brown probably would follow. Kennedy, of course, hopes to convince them, 
as he did Mayor Wagner of New York this week, that the Kennedy band- 
wagon is rolling and the nomination is all but won. 


Kennedy is building on his lead. He has Govs. Tawes of Maryland, 
DiSalle of Ohio, Williams of Michigan. Wagner’s endorsement indicates 
Kennedy strength runs fairly deep in the New York delegation. Mayor 
Daley of Chicago bears watching for a break in the Illinois delegation. 
Between now and July 18 in Los Angeles, these big state governors and 
mayors, in combine, can determine the outcome of the convention. 


Eastern Democratic liberals write off Symington as the alternative to 
Kennedy. Witness Mrs. Roosevelt’s remark that Symington scarcely rates 
serious consideration. Significant also: Mrs. Roosevelt for the first time 
gives Kennedy a kind word, although she still wants him only to run 
for Vice-President with Stevenson at the top. But the message is there: 
If the New Deal group can’t whomp up a Stevenson boom, they will go to 
Kennedy. They feel Symington’s supporters, particularly ex-Pres. Truman, 
are really for Sen. Lyndon Johnson of Texas, the New Dealers’ last choice. 


Nixon is answering Rockefeller’s demand that he be specific. The farm 
and business speeches this week will be followed by major policy statements 
on military and foreign affairs. Nixon is emerging as proponent of Eisen- 
hower’s policies on fiscal affairs and spending; he is groping for something 
new in farm programs—shying away from Secy. Ezra Benson. 
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Nixon repeats his promise for major business tax reform. His St. Louis 
speech is a follow-up to his Harvard address of more than a year ago. As 
his way to stimulate growth, he proposes reshaping the income tax to reduce 
the top-bracket rates. 


His antitrust views are firm, like the present Administration policy. He 
is equally tough-talking about labor abuses. 


He would continue the Administration’s money policies, and talks the 
way Eisenhower does about making sure that economic growth is accom- 
plished but not at the cost of inflation. 


So far, there has been just a brief glimpse of a part of Nixon’s farm 
program: He knows he has to make a sharper play for the farm vote—which 
he has for many months said is crucial to a GOP victory this November. 


Nixon suggested distributing surpluses through the United Nations to 
hungry peoples, stockpiling converted grain for use after an atomic attack, 
expanding research on ways to convert crops into marketable products, and 
extending the soil bank, which pays farmers to take land out of production. 


Still to come: “New solutions” different from any of the past five years. 
But they will be expensive: Nixon says the government helped get the farmer 
in his present fix and hence must share the cost of getting him out of it. 


Henry A. Wallace talked with Nixon on farm policy before the North 
Dakota speech. So did Roswell Garst, the Iowa farmer who played host 
to Khrushchev. 


Congress is trying to figure out what to do about wheat support. The 
issue: How to cut acreage while holding or raising the present $1.78-per-bu. 
support price—and still get a bill Eisenhower would sign. 


Senate Democrats are refusing to 0.K. Eisenhower appointees to the 
Federal Power Commission and the Federal Trade Commission. They have 
pigeonholed for the rest of the session nominations of Paul A. Sweeney 
and Thomas J. Donegan to the FPC and Earl W. Kintner to the FTC. 
(Kintner, now chairman, serves until September.) The President will be 
forced to give the men recess appointments after Congress adjourns; then 
the next President will make his choices. Some appointments are clearing 
smoothly, though: 


Robert E. Lee is being approved for another term at the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 


Gen. John S. Bragdon will be confirmed for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


Adm. Ralph E. Wilson will go on the U.S. Maritime Commission. 


Timothy J. Murphy will be O.K.’d for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


The minimum wage bill is coming to its final test. The House and Senate 
committees have approved a bill to raise the minimum by steps to $1.25 an 
hour, more than Eisenhower wants. But Republican supporters of Nixon 
will attempt to persuade the President to take the measure if it clears 
Congress. 
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words that changed the world 


Six months after Tom Paine wrote ‘Common Sense" 
the drums of the Revolution rattled through the land. 


America arose. A new concept of life was born. 


Today, in quieter tempo, other words that change our world 

are those of science and industry. Petrochemistry, for example. 
Through this growing part of our business, natural gas 

and oil yield a host of useful products. Tires, plastics, fertilizers... 
paints, detergents, drugs...many more. 


Blended with imaginative research the magic molecules 
of gas and oil will continue to shape our lives 
in countless different ways...for the better. 


From natural gas and oil...heat, power, 
petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man, 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
DIVISIONS: Tennessee Gas Pipeline Company + Tennessee Gas and Oj! Company + Tennessee Oil Refining 
Company - Tennessee Overseas Company - SUBSIDIARIES: Midwestern Gas Transmission Company - East Tennessee 
Natural Gas Company + Tennessee Life Insurance Company + AFFILIATE: Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 






































Two new 

maximum efficiency 
Electronic 

Data Processing 


Systems 











The new RCA SOT 
the new RCA 6O1 


with performance-proved 
rcA 5OT 
rca DaSpan 
rcA 110 


now fill every data automation 
and computer need! 


NEW! For moderate 





The lowest-priced complete, fully transistorized 
electronic data processing system available . . . 
delivers optimum speed and capacity for busi- 
ness problems that are small in volume, but 
still complex in solution. 
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NEW / For the largest 





An all-purpose, ultra high-speed, fully tran- 
sistorized system. Tremendous WorkPower for 
the most varied needs of the world’s greatest 
companies or the most complicated and exten- 
Sive government requirements. 











| data processing requirements... 


™RCA S01 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


e Unique new “Quick Change” disc files or magnetic tape files. 
e Versatile input/output ... punched card- or punched paper tape-oriented. 
e Largest, fastest core memory in its price range... up to 20,000 characters; 7 microseconds access. 


e Variable word length. 





( e Full speed input/output; reads cards at 600 per minute; prints 600 or 900 lines per minute. 
e Use with larger RCA EDP Systems for card conversion, printing, and supplemental functions. 





business or scientific operations... 


Line 


“RCA 6O' 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


e New extreme speed magnetic tape stations, up to 180,000 characters per second. 

e Exceedingly fast computing... 1.5 microseconds add time, 1.5 microseconds memory access time. 

e New plug-in modules increase computing speed, memory capacity, and provide important options. 

e Widest expansibility in both number and type of units. 

e Parallel processing permits handling multiple programs... with changeable priority. 

e Unprecedented compatibility with RCA data processing and communications equipment and 
other processors. 


For complete information on the world’s most advanced Electronic 
Data Processing Systems, write or phone: Electronic Data Processing 
Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, New Jersey. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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...helps electric utilities move light and power 


To carry electric power from generating stations to distribution centers 
economically and efficiently, your local power and light company 

uses massive high voltage cables. Phelps Dodge designs and fabricates a 
wide range of these cables—some capable of carrying power at 

345,000 volts—-to help electric utility companies provide the nation 


with an abundance of indispensable electric service. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


Corporation « GOO Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 





FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY—FROM MINE TO MARKET 
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Wider Net for Catch-All Union 


District 50 extends organizing 
to still greater variety of workers 
often overlooked by the old-line 
unions. 


“We'll organize anybody, anywhere, 
anytime”—the old familiar watchword 
of John L. Lewis’ catch-all District 50 
—is beginning to be a threat that packs 
a wallop. 

vIn recent months, the quiet, pur- 
poselv unobtrusive United Mine Work- 





Mariners belong to UMW’’s District 50. 


ers afhliate has been on the move. The 
25-vear-old union-within-a-union has be- 
gun scoring in what it now describes 
as a strong organizational campaign. It 
signed up minor league baseball um- 
pires, casket makers, shoe salesmen, 
deck engineers, bakers, radio station 
technicians, gas station attendants, and 
stevedores (cartoons). 
¢ Sizable Gain—District 50 is the top 
organizing union today, after the league- 
leading International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. While AFL-CIO unions are 
having a hard time merely holding their 
own, these two independents have 
raced up sizable membership gains. 
S‘gnificantly, both are scoring in ter- 
ritories where unions have feared to 
tread before and in industries where 
unions still have barelv a foothold. 
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The Teamsters’ Pres. James R. Hoffa 
says that IBT is now going out to or- 
ganize “anything and everything in 
sight, anywhere,” a slogan—and goal— 
reminiscent of those of District 50. 
There are some similarities in the bulky, 
powerful IBT and the smaller UMW 
affliate. There are more differences. 

Hoffa’s Teamsters brag about suc- 
cesses that have boosted IBT’s mem- 
bership, but District 50, as always, 
avoids publicity if it possibly can 

Here is District 50’s record 

¢ Once the stepchild of the 
miners’ union, District 50 with over 
200,000 members now outranks the 
active UMW coal miner membership. 

e¢ In April and May, District 50 
added an estimated 5,000 new mem- 
bers; in Mav it signed up 30 new em- 
plovers. 

e In that same 60 days, District 
50 won 70% of the National Labor 
Relations Board elections in which it 
took part—much better record than the 
all-union average of 55.5%. 
¢ High Potential—Most important, 
District 50 is making its biggest head- 


wav in industries in which it already 
has the most members—the chemical 
and construction industries—and in 


which the organizing potential is still 
high. It is also still scoring gains in 
the non-union retail and service trades 
and, in some cases, taking over the 
territory of other unions. 

One of District 50’s recent victories 
was over the Teamsters at the A&P in 
Terre Haute, Ind. A couple of weeks 
ago it won an NLRB election for steve- 
dores at the Toledo Overseas Termi- 
nals, Inc. (BW —May21'60,p80), by 
defeating the International Longshore- 
men’s Assn. It has routed AFL-CIO 
chemical and aluminum unions. 


|. A New Reputation 


For vears, District 50 has been con- 
sidered a maverick by labor bigwigs 
who were amused by its organizing od- 
dities and the varieties of workers in 
its ranks. 

It has organized across-the-board 
whenever the opportunity has opened 
up. It recognizes no jurisdictional lines 
and no jurisdictional limitations. It 
has been willing and able to go any- 
where—mostly because of the financial 
backing given by the parent United 
Mine Workers, the countrv’s richest 
union. 
¢ Lewis’ Magic—District 50 has been 
helped, of course, bv the old magic of 
the John L. Lewis name. “People are 
still writing to Lewis asking him to or- 


ganize them,” says a UMW aide. 
“We'll probably be getting letters ad- 
dressed to him for the next 50 years.” 

But while Lewis’ reputation helped, 
his policies hampered District 50's 
growth. In protest against the Taft- 
Hartley Act, Lewis refused to sign the 
law’s non-Communist oath. This barred 
the UMW and its affiliated District 50 
from using NLRB election machinery 
to win representation rights. 

Until this oath provision was repealed 
by the 1959 Landrum-Griffin law, Dis- 
trict 50 could not openly challenge the 
jurisdiction of other unions and it was 
vulnerable to raids by other unions. 
If challenged in an NLRB election, Dis- 
trict 50 was limited to urging its sup- 
porters to vote “no union’’—they 
couldn’t express a preference for the 
UMW affiliate. 

Everybody knew that this caused Dis- 
trict 50 plenty of trouble in the 12 
vears of the Taft-Hartley non-Commu 
nist oath. However, outsiders couldn't 





fields do, 


coal 


Casket-makers in 


100. 


tell how much trouble because the 
union’s officials showed no disposition 
to make District 50's position public. 

¢ It’s Public, Now—The new labor re 
form law has changed this. District 50 
—along with other unions—must put 
some of its records in public files, where 
they can be inspected and publicized. 
This has taken some of the mystery out 
of the union. It has revealed its strength 
(to many, a surprise) and something 
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THE HUB CITY IRON COMPANY FINDS: 


Hub City Iron Company, Aberdeen, South Dakota, manufactures a wide line of steel and iron 
products for customers throughout the United States and most foreign countries. The company 
supplies its 133 employees with Group Insurance designed by New York Life, including life, 
weekly indemnity and medical care coverages. 


New York Life Group Insurance 
is a sound business investment! 


Like Hub City Iron Company, more and more com- 
panies are learning the value of Group Insurance custom- 
planned by New York Life. Briefly, here’s why: 

Group Insurance helps you hold key personnel. It gives 
employees and their dependents greater financial security. 
It helps you attract high-grade employees. Because of its 
definite value as a morale builder, a Group Plan helps you 
stimulate creativity, increase production, and further your 
company’s reputation as “a good place to work.” 

A successful Group Insurance Program fits the cov erage 
to the company, assuring that the Plan will fulfill its ob- 
jectives, and be flexible, economical, easy to administer, 


Your company can draw upon New York Life’s broad 
experience in custom-planning Group Insurance Pro- 
grams. Simply call your agent or broker. Or write: New 
York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. (In Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE (NI ic 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness insurance « Pension Pians 











Taxi drivers in Pittsburgh are in 50. 


of its dependence through the vears on 
parent UMW. 

According to the reports, District 50 
and its construction and marine divi- 
sions collected dues from an average of 
185,867 members during the last four 
months of 1959. Its actual membership 
is probably somewhat larger than that. 

The union’s financial report shows 
that it owes parent UMW more than 
$22-million for loans to support its 
far-reaching operations over more than 
two decades—most of the money bor- 
rowed in the founding days of the or- 
ganization. 

District 50 has some 3,400 contracts 
now, many with small emplovers for 
only a few unionists—with barber shops 
in Toledo, for example. Others are with 
such large employers as Dow Chemical, 
American Cyanamid, Sherwin Wil- 
liams, Glidden, Johns-Manville, Scott 
Paper, Morton Salt, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, and. General Mills. 

The reports have heiped District 50; 
it is being revealed as more than a paper 
union. This has made it more attrac- 
tive to workers. As a result, it no longer 
concentrates on offbeat territories but 
is now stepping ahead steadily in the 
chemical industry (District 50 may al- 
ready outrank both of the AFL-CIO’s 
chemical unions) and in construction, 
where it has plagued the stolid old-line 
AFL-CIO craft unions by making in- 
roads in heavy construction work. 

Many of District 50’s new gains 
fall in these two fields. In the April- 
May organizing period, a dozen con- 
struction companies were signed up by 
District 50 out of the 30 companies 
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where it secured new contracts. In an 
earlier two-month period, the union 
won 1] NLRB elections, five of them 
in the chemical industry. 

District 50’s presence has _ been 
enough of an irritant to other union 
officials to force them to combine to try 
to stop the Lewis union. Four major 
crafts—the Operating Engineers, Car- 
penters, Teamsters, and Laborers—have 
a pact designed expressly to halt District 
50’s inroads in construction work. In 
chemicals, and especially in atomic en- 
ergy, the UMW affiliate is well dug in. 


ll. The Start 


District 50 was carved out of the 
parent union in 1936, when the United 
Mine Workers was having unemploy- 
ment problems. Its goal, at the time, 
was to organize all those dealing with 
the byproducts of the coal industry— 
which meant, mainly, the chemical in- 
dustry. 

The tie-up with coal worked two 
ways. Lewis wanted jobs for his out-of- 
work miners. Organizing District 50 
to deal with other employers helped 
him do this—and to keep former miners 
in the UMW. At present, although 
District 50 has expanded across the 
country, its biggest strength is still in 
the Eastern coal regions, where its 
membership is largely made up of 
former coal miners now in other jobs. 

District 50’s organizing successes 


have come easilv in the coal regions. 
The powerful mine union has had little 
trouble signing up construction jobs 
around coal mines for District 50 mem- 
bers. Major road construction, jobs in 
building UMW’s 11 coal-community 
hospitals, and other UMW-telated proj- 





. 


Perfume-makers wear 50's button 








Shoeworkers in New England do, too 


ects have boosted District 50’s ranks 
throughout Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Illinois, and Indiana. 

¢ Spreading Interests—As more men 
became unemployed in the coal mines, 
District 50 moved into other jobs in 
the coal towns. The miners became 
store clerks, their wives took over other 
clerical jobs. In some towns, District 
50 has organized all of the jobs. 

Where UMW has reached out, Dis- 
trict 50 has gone along with it. Lewis 
invested heavily with coal operators, for 
instance, in a ship cargo business to 
haul coal abroad; District 50 promptly 
formed a Marine Div. and organized 
stevedores and deck officers on those 
ships. It now claims 800 maritime 
members, including masters, mates, 
engineers, and pursers. It has organized 
the United Fruit Co., and, just recently, 
the American Export Lines. 

Two years ago, District 50 almost 
took in the International Longshore- 
men’s Assn. when ILA Pres. William 
Bradley discussed a possible merger with 
John L. Lewis. Lewis associates say 
George Meany, AFL-CIO president and 
an open opponent of Lewis, prevented 
the alliance. ILA is now back in 
Meany’s federation. 


lll. The Appeal 


There’s no doubt the Lewis brand 
name is a important factor in District 
50’s growth. Another is the Lewis 
union psychology, the veteran labor 
leader's determination to organize in- 
dustrial employees in bulk as he did 
by forming the old CIO. District 50 
follows this pattern exactly. 

A UMW spokesman explains in this 
way: “We sav to an employer, “We'll 
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The Ohio Rubber Company produces rubber press and gauge wheel tires for farm 


equipment and a wide variety of other component parts for diversified industries. 





As a manufacturer’s manufacturer, Eagle-Picher’s 
activities include important contributions to im- 
prove production down on the farm. For Eagle- 
Picher through its Ohio Rubber Company is a 
major supplier of rubber press and gauge wheel 
tires for agricultural equipment. 


The development of these tires is typical of Eagle- 
Picher’s ability to apply practical research in work- 
ing with other manufacturers to improve their 
products. To the agricultural industry these tires 
offer particular advantages such as self-cleaning 
action, accurate depth control in a wide range of 
soil conditions and uniform compacting of the soil 





for faster germination. Such tires stand up under 
continued heavy service and contribute a maximum 
share to efficient equipment performance. 
Manufacturers of agricultural machinery are but 
one of the many industry groups served by The 
Ohio Rubber Company. This Eagle-Picher division 
also supplies molded, extruded and rubber-to-metal 
products for automobiles, home appliances, business 
machines, toys and industrial equipment. 

In the broddly diversified engineering and manu- 
facturing skills of Ohio Rubber, you may find 
advantages particularly applicable to your own 
manufacturing. We welcome inquiries. 


SINCE 1843 © THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 











EAGLE-PICHER DIVISIONS 
AND PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 





CHEMICALS AND METALS DIVISION 


Zinc and lead pigments and oxides x 
Special purpose electric power supplies * 
Electronic grade germanium, gallium, 
cadmium sulphide * Sulphuric acid * Slab 
zinc % Cadmium * Chat. 




















CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION 


Porcelain enamel frits for home appliances, 
plumbing ware, lighting fixtures, architectural 
paneling, outdoor signs and other products 
requiring protective finishes % “Lusterlite” all- 
porcelain enameled gasoline service stations. 





FABRICON PRODUCTS 


Waxed paper, polyethylene and cellophane 
wrappers *% “Lamin-Art” decorative plastic 
sheets *% Molded plastic parts * Custom 
impregnated papers, textiles and glass 
cloth * Automotive parts, such as door 
trim panels, trunk liners, dash _ insulator 
mats and glove boxes. 








INSULATION DIVISION 


Insulating cements, blocks, felts, 


blankets, 
pipe covering x Diatomite filter aids, aggre- 
gates, absorbents, catalyst supports. 


THE OHIO RUBBER COMPANY 


Molded and extruded rubber parts for the 
automotive, agricultural equipment, electrical 
appliance, toy and other industries * Natural, 
synthetic and silicone rubber products * Semi- 
pneumatic tires % Flexible vinyl parts * Rub- 
ber-to-metal parts * Polyurethane products. 
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negotiate to cover all your employees. 
You pay our men a flat wage, and they 
can move from one job to another. You 
won't have a lot of them sitting 
around.’ ”’ 

This is an appealing offer, particularly 
in construction and other craft indus- 
tries where specialized skills and juris- 
diction are such prominent issues. Craft 
union leaders have bridled at District 
50’s construction gontracts not onlv be- 
cause their wage rates are gencrally 
below craft levels but also because a 
carpenter can be told to haul bricks or 
do other jobs on the project when he 
isn’t busy—a_ practice that the craft 
unions won't permit. 
¢ The Goal: Jobs—District 50, however, 
has been more interested in getting jobs 
While the union concedes that pay rates 
may be lower, a spokesman notes: “At 
least our men are working all the time.” 

In its industrial organizing, District 
50 has taken over territory where other 
unions have been reluctant to go or 
have been unable to go because of 
AFL-CIO jurisdictional lines. District 
50, being outside the AFL-CIO, is not 
bothered by the jurisdictional pacts of 
AFL-CIO unions, and it goes where it 
wants to. 

Also, much of District organ- 
izing is unappealing to other unions be- 
cause the returns are small in numbers. 
The UMW is located in small, poorer 
communities. Other unions would hesi- 
tate to bother with workers in these 
places; it would be uneconomic to 
service locals there. With UMW there, 
it is relatively easy for District 50 to 
take—and lump together—small units of 
workers holding down a variety of jobs. 
¢ UMW Stepchild—Even though Dis- 
trict 50 has grown in size and independ- 
ence, it is still a UMW? stepchild. 


50's 








District 50's president is A. D. "Denny” 
Lewis, brother of John L., who started 
out in 1936 as organizing director and 
several years ago was appointed presi- 
dent of the affiliate by the United Mine 
Workers executive board. 

Under the younger Lewis is Vice- 
Pres. Elwood Moffett, a one-time anthra- 
cite miner who actually runs District 
50, particularly in recent months while 
Denny Lewis has been ill. But the 
man who has molded District 50 and 
still serves as “advisor” is the UMW 
president emeritus, John L. himself. 

Lewis and the UMW’ exccutive 
board control District 50; the affiliate 
has no convention of its own and does 
not elect international officers. Denny 
Lewis’ salary of $37,500 a vear and Mof- 
fett’s salary are paid by UMW rather 
than from District 50 income. 

But John L. at the top of District 
50 does not keep so tight a rein on 
it as he has in the past on the UMW. 
District 50 is decentralized—admin- 
istered by regional directors with each 
territory or local union pretty much con- 
trolling its own affairs. 

There are more than 60 regional ter- 
ritories, ranging across the country from 
Canada to California. Between conven- 
tions, directors of these regions coordi- 
nate the activities of District 50 locals, 
but often there is so much diversification 
that the locals choose to operate on 
their own. 

So far, there’s no indication that 
UMW leaders will attempt either to 
bring District 50 closer under their 
wing, or to give it full autonomy, or 
even equal representation in their af- 
fairs. But if District 50 continues to 


grow while the UMW active member- 
ship continues to decline, this may have 
to change. 


Umpires did, but ordered District 50 out 
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IF YOU USE 
GASOLINE 
| ENGINES 








| HERE ARE THREE 
| GOOD REASONS TO 
| STANDARDIZE ON 


i TECUMSEH 


@ ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
The proof is in the long and im- 
pressive list of Tecumseh “‘firsts”’ 
in this field. Constant refinement 
| of engine-design provides better 
performance—at lower cost 
for the nation’s leading equip- 
ment manufacturers and their 
customers. 


@ PROVED PRODUCTION 
Innovations in production tech- 
niques have earned Tecumseh an 
enviable reputation through the 
years. Dedicated craftsmen and 
exacting standards of inspection 
also contribute to the superior 





quality of Tecumseh engines. 


@ WATCHLESS SERVICE 
At the factories or in the field, 
Tecumseh service rates highest. 
Over 8.000 Service Stations 
around the corner and around 
the world—cater to customer 
satisfaction. That’s why sales of 
Teeumseh engines show the 
healthiest growth in the industry. 
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PRODUCTS COMPANY 





Saison POWER PROOUCTS 


Tecumseh, Michigan 
Tecumseh is also the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of compressors for the air-conditioning 
and refrigeration industr) 
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Labor Leaders Fete Mitchell 


“Non-political” testimonial dinner has not too subtle 


political implications, including a warning to Democrats that 
organized labor isn’t automatically on their side. 


Labor Secv. James P. Mitchell will be 
honored in Washington next week by 
union leaders at a “non-political” testi- 
monial dinner that will “‘mark 
seven vears of public service in his cabi- 
net post and . . . demonstrate the high 
personal regard of American labor for 
Mitchell.” 

Twenty-eight top union leaders are 
serving on the dinner committee. 
George Meanv, president of AFL-CIO, 
is honorary chairman, and the _ fed- 
eration’s secretary-treasurer, William 
Schn#tzler, is honorary vice-chairman. 
Meany won’t be present. He is out of 
the country until July 5. But the labor 
dinner for the Republican Administra- 
tion’s Secretary of Labor has Meanv’s 
full endorsement. 
¢ The Why of It—According to George 
M. Harrison, president of the Railway 
Clerks and an AFL-CIO vice-president, 
the dinner is being given by “a bunch of 
labor people who feel Mitchell has made 
a good Secretarv of Labor. It’s as sim- 
ple as that. There are no political im- 
plications. He’s done a splendid job.” 

Harrison, chairman who is arranging 
the dinner, has been active for vears in 
the Democratic Partv. In 1948, he 
plaved a leading role in the labor cam- 
paign that helped reelect Pres. Harry 
Truman. Currently he is on record in 
support of Sen. Stuart Svmington 
(D-Mo.) for the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination. He insists that he 
wouldn’t have accepted the dinner 
chairmanship if “a breath of politics” 
was involved in it. 

“There is nothing more behind this 
than a desire of a lot of people to show 
Jim Mitchell that we feel he’s done a 
good job,” Harrison said 

Harrison’s views are shared by most 
of the country’s top labor leaders 
Michael Fox, president of the AFL- 
CIO Railway Employees Dept. of six 
shopcraft unions, said this week that 
Mitchell—“the greatest Secretary of La 
bor this country has ever had’’—should 
be retained in the Cabinet “whatever 
party wins the Presidency this fall.” 

Others—some surprised by the dinner 
plans—agreed that it would be “a highh 
deserved recognition” for Mitchell 
¢ Highly Regarded—Mitchell was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Labor in 1953 
Although many labor leaders had a high 
regard for Mitchell at the time, he en- 
tered the Cabinet with a serious handi- 
cap. He succeeded the late Martin 
Durkin, president of the Plumbers, who 
quit the Cabinet post with a strong 


* 
ewe wh ) ‘7 > 


denunciation of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

When Mitchell made his first official 
appearance before an AFL convention 
a vear later, Meanv lashed out at him 
personally during a sharp attack on the 
Administration. Others have chided 
him—sharplv, sometimes angrily—many 
times since then when his views con 
flicted with those of the unions. Never 
theless, labor’s respect for Mitchell grew 
steadily. 

In part, this was a result of his run- 
ning fight with Secretaries of Com- 
merce who sought to influence the 
White House on issues important to 
labor. Mitchell refused to give ground 
He has taken defeats in the Administra- 
tion as a result, but has gained his share 
of victories, too. 

Not long ago-Meanv described Mitch- 
ell by saving that he is “‘as good 4 
Secretary of Labor as the Administra- 
tion lets him be.” 

Many others say the same thing in 
different wavs. Not long ago, a New 
York labor leader said Mitchell would 
have been ‘a verv fine” Secretarv in a 
Democratic Administration. He added 
that Mitchell’s understanding of labor’s 
problem and his sophistication in the 
industrial relations area unquestionably 
were an influence for the good—in 
labor’s eves—in the Republican govern- 
ment of the past seven vears 
¢ Political Angles—As far as the public 
pronouncements go, this high regard for 
Mitchell is the reason for the testi- 
monial dinner announced for next week. 
However, it would be naive to sav that 
politics can be kept completely out of 
the testimonial Che timing—coinci 
dental or otherwise—would prevent that 

Labor has come to be considered a 
strong, perennial ally of the Democratic 
Partv—and it has complained, after re- 
cent elections, that its role in helping 
elect the party’s candidates hasn’t been 
sufficiently recognized after the ballot 
ing. Manv in labor sav flatly that there’ 
1 question of how long labor can work 
with a party tied to Southern influ- 
ences. 

The unions are still on the Demo- 
cratic side. But a number of labor 
strategists have been saying that unions 
should make clear to evervbodv, and 
particularly to Democratic leaders, that 
labor would be just as willing to back 
acceptable Republicans. A number of 
union officials have let it be known that 
New York Gov Nelson Rockefellet 


might be such a candidate—a “liberal 
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THESE 11 COMPANIES HAVE A NEW EYE FOR BUSINESS 


IT'S THE FARRINGTON OPTICAL SCANNER, Oi! companies, utili- 
ties, food processors, publishers... 
covering that Optical Scanning simplifies their sh-volume 
processing of bills, dividends, invoices. 


.all these businesses are dis- 


Our Optical Scanner—also known as the EYE—reads imprinted 
data from documents of varying sizes, then translates t it has 
read into punched cards, perforated tape or computer ta .. the 
“languages” understood by automatic business machines. The 


EYE processes between 75,000 and 150,000 documents a day. 


For further information, write Farrington Electronics 
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Optical Scanning is the most versatile way of preparing busi-\ 
ness documents for processing. Because the EYE sees its data, 
there is no need for special inks or papers. The Farrington Optical 
Scanner can read almost any type face, any character, and can 
also be programmed to read symbols. 

Leading companies like the ones named above are sold on 
Optical Scanning as an efficient, cost-cutting process. If y 
have three or more operators who read and punch, chances are 
that you can profitably use a Scanner, too. Only Farrington makes it 
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create an 
industry 


HE ART of electric welding, as it was practiced in 
pre-World War I days, would completely frustrate to- 
day’s production planner. Costly, asbestos-covered 
electrodes had to be used to weld joints that, all too 
often, were erratic and of sub-standard quality. 

THEN AN IDEA from A. O. Smith turned and 
shaped this temperamental technique into what is to- 
day the world’s most useful metalworking method. 
Essentially a simple idea this development took 
the vagaries and the high cost out of electric welding. 
It turned this art into a wide-reaching industry. 

THE PICTURE-STORY at right tells how it hap- 
pened — and how A. O. Smith progress is continuing 
to make things happen in welding for the future. 





THE BEGINNING, 1917 — With the world at war, it became 
impossible for our country to import the asbestos-covered 
electrodes that were, at that time, considered essential in 
the welding of aerial bombs. Working furiously in the face 
of this emergency, A. O. Smith came up with an answer — 
electrodes wrapped in sodium silicate treated paper. Not 
only did this solve the immediate problem, but it led to 
A. O. Smith’s invention of the extruded electrode which 
ushered in the modern era of mass-production welding. 
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THE PROGRESS Out of A. O. Smith's continued develop- 
ment of a truly practical arc-welding electrode has grown an 


industry impossible to estimate in cash values. Wide-span- 

ning bridges, tall-reaching buildings and low-contoured 

A 0 omnith cars all reflect this progress, with welded components pro- 
e on viding strength where it is needed. And in terms of total 
St a. * technology, A. O. Smith has remained the leader, pioneer- 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN ing such advances as the CO. welding process shown above 
for stronger, more accurate and more economical work 


Through research < ...@ better way 





A.0 » International S.A. Milwa 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A, 
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WHAT’S TO COME — NUCLEAR-POWERED WELDING 
Already at work on the welding equipment and processes 
of 25 years from now, the scientists of A. O. Smith have visual- 
ized the STELLARWELD. This spectacular power source 


could conceivably utilize fusion power. With scier 


threshold of establishing a self-sustained fusion reaction to 


produce electrical power, the STELLARWELD bs 
logical next step. This self-contained power s 


is estimated, easily supply 20,000 kw (sufficient for 
as 2500 arcs), as well as its own reaction current anc 
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ing-voltage requirements. The proposed fuel could be deu 
terium,the heavy isotope of hydrogen found in ordinary water 
With the tremendous energy release potential of a fusion 
reaction, the problem is not one of gaining sufficient capac- 
ity, but rather one of scaling down this energy potential to 
a size more conveniently handled in welding. 


This future-thinking creativity is at work throughout the 
A. 0. Smith Corporation, finding the “better way” in scores 
of products for industry, government, farm and home. 











ind qualified Republican” whom unions 





, could back. 
aes With talk like that going around, 
New N the testimonial scheduled for a Republi 
pou” can Cabinet member must take on 
zo7 added significance, doublv so conside1 


Altitudes of ing the recurrent reports of Mitchell's 


possible candidacy for the Republican 
Vice-Presidential | 
ice-Fresidential nomination 


In Harrison’s words, the Mitch« 
wo dinner may be no more than a testi 
- monial gathering of “a bunch of labor 





people who feel that Mitchell has made 
1 good Secretary of Labor.’ 
Nevertheless, both the Democratic 
politicians in Los Angeles and the R« 
publicans in Chicago can be expected 
to take note of it. Organized labor has 
never so honored a Labor Secretan 
before—and it has had friendlier Secre- 
taries in Democratic Cabinets. ‘The 
implic itions are there in the dinner 





Unions Get Court's OK. 
AO "* | To Challenge Employer 








° . : ; - | The U.S Supreme Court this week 
| ruled that the scope of labor arbitra- 
| tions may not be restricted or the d« 
: sions of arbitrators overruled unless a 
| contract gives management “comp 


“<4 
.. | control ard unfettered discretion 

what is to be arbitrated 

In decisions in three appeals 


the High Court sided with labor 
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Importantly, it ruled that if col 
tract contains a no-strike clause and p 
vides for arbitration, then “‘in 
real sense evervthing that managem 
does is subject to the agreement h 
means that a union that agrees t 
no-strike contract ven a_ stron 


sae at Ceiling Height! legal right to challenge management 


ictions before an arbitrator 
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Born quiet,” Boeing’s pure jet 707 is muted evidence of modern 4. aS et 7 the wn) iti Site 
, ; , , ; 5a . nited Steelworkers appea 
mo - : re peas } : = : 
engineering and manufacturing genius of the aviation industry. °_Contracting-Out—Justice William O 
he vital task of creating a quiet atmosphere for Boeing's engi- | Douglas, in one case involving Warri 
; a - & Gulf Navigation Co Id USW’s 
neering staff was completely solved by an Acousti-Celotex distrib- rf , — yg reas = | f 
: . . aemanc ila l IM pan poncy O! I 
utor—called in at the planning stage. tracting-out work must be subj 
Noise Control Inc. of Seattle, a member of the world’s most irbitration. The company said this wa 
not arbitrable because its contract 


experienced sound-conditioning organization did the job. ludes “strictly management function 
( SUT l illd} it 11i¢ ] 


Take advantage of the free Ceiling Consultation Service offered by from arbitration. The union argued 


ees ° , ° . . m t S] contracting-o meal ] 
your Acousti-Celotex Distributor. He is listed in the Yellow Pages. os “pers “PRE FY , ed ise 
: offs, 1t must be subject to arbitration 
SHOWN: Part of 100,000 square feet of sound conditioned space built for Boeing at Renton, Douglas held that since there was no 


Washington by The Austin Company. One of many top jobs done coast-to-coast "By Celotex. express ex¢ lusion of contracting-out 


If it’s “by CELOTEX” you get QUALITY. .. plus! in issue for arbitration, it can be taken 


to arbitration 








| In another case ill oly ing an it 
aoe | tor’s challenged decision in 
Acoust’- Gi Key >, « with American Mfg. Co., Chattanoog 
| Douglas held that ‘“‘as far as the arl 
SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS | tors decision concems construction of 
the contracts, courts have n 
| overruling him because their interpri 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois | tion of the mntract is different f 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Limited, Montreal, Quebec his.” END 
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BROOO) 
touchdowns and 


takeoffs 
will be safer 





... thanks to approach and runway 
lighting controls...a basic air-age safety aid: 


supplied by 





installation of Hevi-Duty Brightness Control 
Regulators for runway and taxiway light 
systems at New York International (idle- 
wild) Airport. Most U.S. and Canadian 
fields are Hevi-Duty equipped. 


A DIVISION OF 


BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Taking a night flight? Weather bad? 
Rest easy. Modern airport lighting sys- 
tems provide your pilot with unprece- 
dented night and all-weather visibility 
at the two most critical points of every 
flight—takeoff and landing. 

Basic to these runway and approach 
lighting systems is the Hevi-Duty Bright- 
ness Control Regulator. It maintains 
constant current to the lights and pre- 
vents power surges even when the system 
load changes suddenly. Most important, 
it provides, at the pilot’s request, the 
exact amount of brightness for visual 
guidance under varying weather and 
visibility conditions. 


Every night, with 85% of the nation’s 
commercial airports using Hevi-Duty 
Brightness Control Regulators, it is esti- 
mated that at least 5,000 touchdowns and 
takeoffs have this added safety factor. 

Hevi-Duty Electric Company is a 
member of the growing family of indus- 
tries that forms Basic Products Corpora- 
tion. Our products are basic, ranging from 
the most essential elements used in foods 
and beverages to complex components 
required by nearly every segment of 
American industry. For more infor- 
mation, write today to Basic Products 
Corporation, Box 753, Milwaukee |, 
Wisconsin. 


HEVI-DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


OTHER DIVISIONS OF BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION: 
Froedtert Malt Corporation, and Como-Cast Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 

Anchor Manufacturing Co., Manchester, New Hampshire: 
Bauer-Schweitzer Malting Co., Inc., San Francisco, California; 
Sola Electric Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION |B) P 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ” 





ENGINEERING is BASIC in our PRODUCTS 








Metal Finishing Machines...and Methods « Industrial Brushes « Foundry Production Machinery 
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this freight car 
ls safer... 


because of Osborn 
power brushing 





To maintain their high safety standards on equipment, railroads re- 
quire magnetic inspection of axles whenever they’re in the maintenance 
shop. But before inspection, Osborn power brushes are used to remove 
rust, dirt and scale thoroughly, quickly. Once the bare metal is ex- 


posed, cracks, fractures .. . 


other faults are more easily detected. 


Unsafe axles are scrapped. Osborn can also help you in making your 
products better—the way you want them—the way you know they must 


be. For details, write or call 
The Osborn Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. A-206, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Phone ENdicott 1-1900. 
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Navy Whistle . . . 


... ends deadlock and 
brings settlement of 21-week 
strike by workers at Bethlehem 
Steel’s East Coast shipyards. 


Discreet pressure from the U.S. Navy 
brought about an apparent settlement 
of a 21-week strike involving 17,000 
workers at the Bethlehem Steel Corp.'s 
eight East Coast shipyards. 

The Industrial Union of Marine’ & 
Shipbuilding Workers of America was 
at loggerheads with Bethlehem over 
work practices and seniority. But the 
Navy warned last week that the strike 
was a “black dav” for U.S. defense. 
Vice Adm. Wallace M. Beaklev, head 
of the Navy’s ship construction pro- 
gram, made a special appearance before 
company and union negotiators 

Five Navy vessels were tied up in 
Bethlehem yards by the strike—a nu- 
clear cruiser and destroyer and three 
conventionally powered guided missile 
destroyers. Navy construction and con- 
version work halted by the strike was 
valued at $500-million. Some $120- 
million in commercial repairs and con- 
struction was also affected 

The admiral warned both sides that 
the Navy planned to rush ahead with 
its shipbuilding program for fiscal 1961 
and would not place any orders for ships 
in struck yards. He also indicated that 
the Navy might withdraw the nuclear 
ships from Bethlehem’s Quincy plants 
“We can’t leave them there forever,” 
he declared. It already had pulled two 
ships out of Quincy and sent them 
to Navy vards 
¢ Offered Settlement—The leverage ap- 
plied by the Navy was sufficient to get 
talks between IUMSWA and Bethle- 
hem off dead center. Until then, both 
sides had only talked through federal 
mediators. 

Immediately after the Navy hoisted 
warning flags, the federal mediators 
moved the talks to Washington, wher 
both sides began to get down to the 
business of hammering out an agrec 
ment. 

Back in New York City, at midweck, 
the parties were still smoothing out con 
tract language. Neither side, however 
expected any snags to turn up Phey 
were meeting without federal mediators 
present and the exchange was going 


well, according to all accounts 


“It should move along smooth] 1 
company spokesman said. “We haven't 
heard any whistling along the line of 
possible trouble.” 

Both sides were hoping to ck 
the languagé of the new contract 
the end of the week, enabling the union 


to submit the proposals to th 
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KENTUCKY 


has the WATER 
you need! 


T IS no exaggeration to say that there is no 

industry in America for which adequate water 
would not be readily available in Kentucky. 

A total of 664 miles of Kentucky’s northern 
boundary is formed by the Ohio River, one of 
America’s major sources of water for industry. 
This river alone flows more than 617,000 gallons 
per second, average, where it first touches Ken- 
tucky—nearly 2,000,000 gps where it leaves the 
State. Kentucky’s western boundary is the Missis- 
Sippi; its eastern boundary, the Big Sandy River. 

And in between, there’s much, much more— 
the Cumberland, the Tennessee, Green, Big Sandy, 
Kentucky, and Licking rivers. Kentucky receives 


COMMONWEALTH OF 








five times as much water each year as its 40,400 
square miles normally get from rainfall—and this 
doesn’t include Kentucky’s share of the Mississippi. 
And other billions of gallons beneath Kentucky’s 
lands also help give this State one of its most 
impressive assets. 

No matter what volume of water your industry 
requires, Kentucky can fulfill all your present and 
future needs. Detailed facts and figures on request. 
Address: 

Lieutenant Governor Wilson W. Wyatt, or 
E. B. Kennedy, Commissioner, 
Department of Economic Development, 
300 State Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky 


WHERE 
BIG THINGS 
ARE HAPPENING 





Industrial expansion has been 43% 
greater in Kentucky since World War II 
than in the Nation as a whole. Why? 
Because literally hundreds of companies 
have discovered that Kentucky offers 
more opportunities for progress and 
profits. 

And now a far-reaching new program 
has been put into effect to stimulate even 


greater development. Legislation favor- 
able to Kentucky industry has been en- 
acted .. . better schools and other needed 
improvements are being made possible 
through a new 3% sales tax (with many 
exemptions for industry—and which has 
enabled Kentucky to reduce its personal 
income tax by 36%) ... one of the most 
complete industrial financing programs in 


the Nation is an actuality (with both 
privately and publicly financed lending 
agencies for new no | expanding indus- 
try) ... state authority has been set up 
for building desirable airstrips and ac- 
cess roads to plant sites. 

Big things are happening in Kentucky. 
We will send you specific details on 
request. 





MEXICO 


LIFE EN ESPANOL 


DELIVERS THE INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
MARKET SOUTH OF THE BORDER @ Take Mex- 
ico for example: 33°: of the Mexicans who travel 
abroad read an average issue@™ Any five issues are 
read by 53% of the travelers m Any five issues 
reach 63% of the Mexicans who earn 5,000 pesos 
a month or more # LIFE EN ESPANOL readers 
buy more of practically everything. And there are 
1,000,000 of them in Mexico alone, every issue. 


EN ESPANOL 


For more facts from the new Study by International Research Associates in Mexico, 
ask your LIFE EN ESPANOL representative or write directly to: Advertising Director, 
LIFE EN ESPANOL, TIME & LIFE Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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for ratification. Approval was expected 
within a couple of davs following sub- 
mission. 

At midweek, the settlement of- 
fered up for ratification by the eight 
IUMSWA locals _ included: 

e A 25¢ hourly wage increase 
spread over three years. Improvements 
in insurance and pensions benefits were 
also made. The new contract will run 
until Mav 31, 1963. 

e A carefully worded compromise 
on the seniority issue that had kept the 
union and management so far apart for 
so long. Both sides agreed that virtually 
the same provision written into an 
expired contract would be used in the 
new agreement. But it was clear that 
there was some give-and-take hidden be- 
neath the new contract wording 
¢ Seniority Disputers—The company 
sought a seven-day “turn-around” in 
seniority. Under the old contract, when 
a team finished a job, the individual 
members had to be reassigned imme- 
diately to other work according to 
seniority. This caused bumping on 
other crews. The company claimed that 
it was a costly practice. It wanted seven 
davs in which to find another assign- 
ment. After seven davs, of course, the 
worker would be considered laid off. 

The union objected, charging that the 
company was out to destroy the seniority 
system. 

Bethlehem also wanted more flexi- 
bilitv in making job assignments. Snow 
removal is a case in point, said the 
company. At Sparrows Point, men re- 
porting to work right after a snowstorm 
refused to clear the snow, saying it 
wasn’t their job. The men got four 
hours pay for nothing since they had 
checked in for work under union rules 
and could not work because the build- 
ing ways were snowed in. 

Wages weren’t a crucial issue. A first- 
class mechanic under the old contract 
received $2.80 an hour. 
¢ Weathering the Storm—Although the 
company cited the competitive disadvan- 
tage the union’s stand forced upon 
them, Bethlehem was not under any 
serious economic pressure to settle the 
strike. The slump in shipbuilding en- 
abled the company to take the strike 
without too much pain. In addition, 
there was little pressure from Bethle- 
hem customers for delivery of work. 
“Sure,” says one Bethlehem executive, 
“the final leg of building large tankers 
was held up. But tanker owners don’t 
care—not in this market. Some of the 
new tankers we’ve built recently have 
just been laid up.” 

But when the parties went to Wash- 
ington, a certain amount of political 
pressure was brought-to bear. Sen. John 
I’. Kennedy (D-Mass.) issued a state- 
ment deploring the company’s refusal 
to bargain in good faith. Then the 
Navy swung its guns into position. END 
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Wherever power lives... 
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—— |t takes specialists to keep it alive! 















... Specialists with the techni 
cal knowledge and practi¢ 
know-how so necessary to the 
exacting business of safeguard- 
ing power equipment. Hartfo 
Steam Boiler’s nation-wide or 
ganization includes more tha 
600. qualified and experienc 
field inspectors, with engineer 
special agents, underwriters 
claims peopte—all prepared 

help you protect your plant 
gainst loss by accident to yo 
boilers, pressure vessels, tur- 
bines, engines, electrical and re 
frigerating equipment. Wh 
your boiler and machinery — 
surance is with Hartford St 
Boiler you can be sure you ha 
the best. 
Since 1866, the recognized world leaa 
in power equipment inspection and | 

insurance. \ 


The Hartford Steam Boil 
Inspection and Insurance 
Company 


Remember, 
INSPECTION 


“. : , : 
ON AND INSURE is our middle name, 








Hartford 2, Connecticut — 
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In Labor 


Rail Operating Brotherhoods Expect 


Concessions for Work Rule Changes 


Railroad operating brotherhoods expect some revi- 
sions in work rules—but want concessions in return. Ac 
cording to Guy L. Brown, head of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, changes “are bound to come,” 
presumably in negotiations about to get under way. 

Discussions between carriers and five operating unions 
will begin July 5. ‘The roads say wage settlements this 
vear “make it imperative to obtain relief.” 

The unions’ counterproposals—or trading demands— 
in the work rules area include: 


¢ Pay for away-from-home expenses of operating | 


crewmen required to be away overnight 
costs them a minimum $50 a month.) 

* End of the requirement that they can be worked 
up to 16 hours “before they can be relieved” on local 
freight trains. 

* Klimination of lost time before pay starts. 

¢ Liberalized vacation policies. 


(Brown says this 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Extends Pact 
With United Glass & Ceramic Workers 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and the United Glass & 
Ceramic Workers this week extended contracts cover- 
ing 10,000 employees for one year, to Feb. 16, 1962, in 
in unusual move eight months in advance of the expira 
tion of two-vear contracts. 

[he company and union signed contracts running into 
1961 after a 134-day strike that began in late 1958 and 
ontinued largely on work rules issues. Some problems 
were left unresolved. ‘The company and union agreed 
early this year to discuss these “problems and conditions 
of mutual concern,” and to work out any adjustments. 

\ccording to the company, the discussions showed 
I'he parties 
greed to extend their pacts into 1962 to insure uninter- 
rupted production for at least 20 months. 

Employees not under incentive or bonus-pay plans will 
get a 4¢ raise next February. The extension agreement 
iso provides for some fringe concessions. 


“an excellent spirit of mutual cooperation.” 


USW Insurgents Returned to Office 


In Defeat for Union Pres. McDonald 


Donald C. Rarick and Nicholas Mamula, leaders of 
rebel forces opposing David J. McDonald, won reelection 
by wide margins in local union elections in the United 
Steelworkers last weck. ‘The results were a setback to 
the USW president’s hopes for rank-and-file repudiation 
of the rebels. 


62 Labor 


Rebels led by Rarick, who challenged \MIcDonald for 
the international presidency two years ago, defeated 
pro-McDonald candidates 2-1 at the Irwin Works of 
U.S. Steel in Pittsburgh. 

Mamula and a slate of rebels virtually swept elective 
offices of the Aliquippa Works of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. An independent won office as 
secretary over rebel and administration men 

Rarick and Mamula are chairman and secretarv, re 
spectively, of the rebels’ new Organization for \lember 
ship Rights in USW (BW—May14'60,p103 lhe o1 
ganization is counting on local victories throughout USW 
to give strong impetus to its new challenge of \IcDon- 
ald’s leadership. 


recording 


Rubber Workers Reach No Agreement 


On Successor to Retiring President 


\ fight for control of the United Rubber Workers 
appears to be in the making, even though the union’s 
biennial convention in St. Louis is three months off. 
Leland S. Buckmaster, now 66, must retire at the end of 
his term in September. There is no strong candidate to 
succeed him. 

I'he man expected to move into Buckmaster’s office, 
Joseph W. Childs, died several months ago. Last week, 
Buckmaster tried to fill the key vice-presidency formerly 
held by Childs—a move interpreted as an effort to name 
a new heir-apparent. ‘The URW executive board roundly 
rejected his nominees. 

Buckmaster first proposed the appointment of Jack 
Move, head of Goodrich Local 5 in Akron, a long-time 
unionist prominently mentioned for the URW presi 
dency. ‘The nomination wasn't seconded 

URW’s president then suggested the name of his 
assistant, Herbert D. Dawson, as interim vice-president. 
Dawson got onlv four votes from the 14-man board 

he vice-presidency probably will be left open until 


the convention—a wav of giving candidates for the presi 


dencv an even start for an election contest. 
. . ® 
On the Strike Fronts 
kKeastern Air Line pilots were returning to planes this 
midweck under strong pressure from their union, the Au 


Line Pilots Assn., and federal courts. The ALPA told 
them flatly that “anarchy is no answer” to legal orders 
against wildcat strikes protesting scating arrangements for 
federal safety inspectors (BW —Jun.18°60,p42 

Pilots had reported “sick” when ordered back to work 
by federal courts in Miami and Chicago 

In the aircraft-missile industry, strikes continued to in- 
terrupt work despite day-to-day hopes fo. 
based on “pattern” North American and Douglas Aircraft 
terms—fringe concessions valued at about 5¢ an how 
this: vear, a 7¢ pay hike in 196] (BW —Jun.18'60,p5] 

(he International Assn. of Machinists walked out of 
Lockheed missile and space division operations last week 
but staved on the job at aircraft plants. A number of 
other companies were struck or subjected to harassing 
tactics—“hit and run” walkouts lasting perhaps only a day 
or two. 


settlements 
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THIS CATALOG ILLUSTRATES 
THE WORLD'S MOST 
DIVERSIFIED LINE 
OF STEEL EQUIPMENT 


IT’S FREE! 


on 
ife... 


one of many dividends 
when you buy 


= 
PRODUCTS, PARTS, 
SUB-ASSEMBLIES, 


= THE “‘QP’’ ON EVERY LYON 
\ CARTON IS YOUR ASSURANCE 
OF QUALITY EQUIPMENT 


See your Lyon Dealer for delivery from stock of the 
world’s most diversified line of steel equipment. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Offices: 610 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
Factories in Aurora, Ill._— York, Pa.—Los Angeles 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


STEEL EQUIPMEND, 
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IN DALLAS on one of his barnstorming tours to promote French wines, Alexis Lichine 
(second from left) inspects display of his selections in branch of Centennial Liquor Stores. 


Connoisseur Preaches 
Gospel of Good Wine 


Americans claim a variety of na- 
tional drinks—milk, coffee, Coca-Cola, 
beer, bourbon and branch water, and 
the drv martini. Alexis Lichine (pic 
tures), who has both an emotional and 
professional interest in drinking habits, 
idmits that all these beverages are here 
to stay. But he thinks that Americans 
hould also take up drinking wine 
preferably fine wines from France s¢ 
lected by Lichine 

Lichine has a long wavy to go before 
wine drinking is a national pastime, al 
though the American wine market is 
ilready substantial. In the mid-1930s, 
\mericans consumed an annual average 
of more than 70-million gal. of wine, 
>.4-million of it imported; last vear, con 
sumption reached a record 156-million 
gal., with fine wines accounting for 
This comes close 
to a gallon per capita, but the bulk of 
these sales are in low-price wines, not in 
the quality, premium-priced bottles sold 
by Lichine. Moreover, these figures in 
clude sparkling wines such as cham 
pagne, and fortified wines such as sherry 
und port, which Lichine for the most 
part does not handle 
¢ Growing Sales—His specialty is mer 
chandising the fine still table wines of 
l'rance and Germany, retailing at an 
werage price of more than $2 a bottle 
This is still a small sector of the total, 


tbout 10-million gal 


64 Varket 


but it is showing the fastest growth, and 
Lichine predicts that the sales pace will 
iccelerate. He cites as proof the sales 
volume of Alexis Lichine & Co., a wine 
shipping concern in Margaux, France, 
that he established only in 1955. Its 
sales of fine wines have increased almost 
50% a vear and are currently running 
thead of this pace. 

Lichine is more than just a winc 
merchant, but all his other interests 
re connected with wine. He acts as a 
consultant on wine for a number of ho- 
tel chains and shipping lines, including 
Hotel Corp. of America and Moore- 
McCormack Lines. Also a writer on 
wine, he is working on an encyclopedia 
that he feels will be the definitive work 
on the subject. And he owns, along 
with a group of American friends, two 
of the quahty wines of the Bordeaux 
irea, Chateau Lascombes (other share 
holders include David Rockefeller, W1l- 
liam Burden, Adm. Lewis Strauss), and 
Chateau Prieuré-Lichine 
¢ Dedication—All of these activities, 
though, are subordinate to his self- 
ippointed mission to expand the U.S 
market for fine wines. He already ships 
more top-priced wines, especially the 
chateau-bottled classified growths of 
Bordeaux and the prime wines of Bur- 
gundy, than any other exporter. But he 
dreams of a day when wine will be on 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO, he entertains liquor retailers and whole 
salers at dinner in Ernie’s, a noted restaurant. Naturally, wine 
accompanied the meal to help convert dealers to its charms. 





IN HACKENSACK, N. J., Lichine presides at wine tasting and 
lecture to educate store managers of Packard Bamberger chain 
on the nuances of drinking wine—and arts of selling it. 


—_ - —— 


IN LOS ANGELES, Lichine enjoys vintage Bordeaux with ON SHIPBOARD, Lichine plans wine list with chief steward of 
fellow wine lover Jerome K. Ohrbach, president of Ohrbach’s American Export Line’s SS Constitution. He provides such services 
stores and Lichine shareholder. for many hotel, restaurant, and steamship clients. 
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News about 


MODERN 
BUILDING MATERIALS 





dollar spent. 


Value in a building results from efficient manpower making the most of 
modern materials. In today’s buildings, where economy is a must, the 
family of Dow Building Products helps builders build faster, easier, and 
helps owners get a full dollar’s worth of protection and value for every 


— — en 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS 
LOWER COSTS, RAISE VALUES 
FROM THE GROUND UP! 





From the foundation to the roof top, 
Dow Building Materials are helping 
to bring a new concept of speed and 
simplicity to the construction indus- 
try ... and helping to lower costs 
and increase long-term values for 
building owners. 


By protecting buildings, as well as the 
people and products within, from the 
effects of moisture and temperature con- 
ditions, Chemically Engineered Building 
Products from Dow ensure economy, 
value, and long service life! 

Around the foundation, for example, 
the new pre-scored dimensions of 
Scorbord®—Dow’s expanded plastic in- 
sulation — are helping builders provide 
owners with modern, economical pro- 
tection. Scorbord was the original pre- 


scored insulation for use around perim- 


eters and under slabs. And now it has 
been redesigned for even faster, more 
economical and efficient construction 
use. Scorbord can now be snapped off in 
any of the five most commonly used 
widths to eliminate 80% of all on-the- 
job cutting and fitting. Result: Less time 


consumed on the job, better fitting, more 


efficient insulation for the life of the 
building! 
Scorbordt is expanded polystyrene — 
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honevcombed with millions of tiny air 
cells. This distinctive structure, with its 
sealed, dead air space, provides lasting 
water resistance and, therefore, high 
thermal efficiency for many years to 
come. Scorbord resists rot, mold and 
decay, and it serves as its own water 
vapor barrier — providing an important 
saving in material cost, and an important 
plus in long-term owner value. 

TPATENT APPLIED FOR 


IN UNINSULATED AREAS .. . Polyfilm®— 
Dow low-cost, high-quality polyethylene 
film—teams up with Scorbord to provide 
waterproof, weatherproof building foun- 
dations. As construction material, tough, 
durable, chemically inert Polyfilm pro- 
vides a highly efficient moisture barrier 
for foundation areas not covered by 
Scorbord. 


Other Dow Building Materials are mak- 
ing news, too, as the construction indus- 
try searches for methods and materials 
that offer better long-term protection 
against water and weather... 


IN THE WALLS... A versatile plastic that 
streamlines building, without sacrificing 
quality, is Styrofoam®, Dow expanded 
polystyrene. As a combination insula- 
tion-plasterbase for masonry walls, 
Styrofoam can be bonded directly to 
masonry with plain mortar or to poured 
concrete by placing in the forms—elimi- 
nating the need and expense of furring! 
Then on the “room side” of the board, 
either wet plaster, wallboard or paneling 


Dow Chemically Engineered Materials surround 
buildings with an envelope of protection! 








oe 1 Roofmate — provides effective roof insulation for the life of 
fe your building. 

| 

i 2 Saraloy 400 — elastic flashing material permanently seals 
I joints against water. 


3 Styrofoam — bonds directly to masonry, provides base for 
plaster, wallboard, and paneling. 


FI 4 Scorbord — exclusive ‘snap-off” insulation for foundation per- 
3 imeters keeps moisture out, heat in. 

















1 RE 5 Polyfilm — high-quality polyethylene film protects against 
moisture under floor slabs. 














can be applied directly to the Styrofoam 
—eliminating the expense of lathing! 
The labor-cost savings in this application 
are remarkable, and water-resistant 
Styrofoam assures insulating efficiency 
for the life of the building! 

ON THE ROOF ... Raising the roof these 
days calls for Roofmate*, Dow’s light- 
weight, moisture-proof roof insulation. 
Developed by Dow for built-up roofs, 
Roofmate forms its own moisture bar- 





rier, minimizes blistering, and all but 
eliminates repair work caused by leaks. 
It is easy for your builder to install by 
conventional techniques, and sinc¢ 
Roofmate is chemically inert, it is un 
affected by most industrial fumes. 

*TRADEMAR} 
AROUND JOINTS . . . Dow’s elastic flash 
ing—Saraloy® 400—is still in service lon; 
after ordinary flashing materials fai 
Builders are saving their clients time an: 
money by specifying Saraloy 400 fo 
hard-to-flash applications where build 
ing sections expand and contract. Water- 
proof, weatherproof Saraloy 400 won’! 
corrode, crack or peel; and it can be 
painted to coordinate with any color 
scheme. 


* + * 


WANT MORE FACTS? Let us send you, 
your builder, or your maintenance de- 
partment complete information on any 
of the family of Dow Building Products 

. and answer any questions you maj 
have regarding their wide 
variety of cost-saving uses. 
Please call our nearest sales 


Midland, Michigan, Plastics 
Merchandising Department 
1752AF6-25. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Midland, Michigan 

















Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 
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The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 


every dinner table. As he sees it, the 
widespread publicity about Europe's 
1959 vintage, hailed by some experts as 
“the year of the century,” has produced 
a breakthrough in U.S. acceptance of 
wine. This will bring a permanent rise 
in consumption, he thinks. 

U.S. interest in the 1959 vintage 
surprised the entire trade. Traditionally, 
classified vintage wines have enjoyed big 
sales in England, Belgium, and Ger- 
many: but the U.S. has usually bought 
the cheaper regional varieties. In 1959, 
however, the U.S. was second only to 
Belgium as an export market for French 
wine, and is expected to go into first 
place this year. British and Belgian 
buyers complain that the upsurge in 
American demand has sent prices soar- 
ing to record levels. Lichine himself 
estimates that fully 50% of France’s 
top growths are now coming into the 
U.s: 

There is no doubt that the ballyhoo 
over the 1959 vintage has stimulated 
buving, but it is still too early to be sure 
that the increase is permanent. Lichine 
cautions that 1959 was “a great vear but 
not for all growths.” He reports that 
sales of older vintages are also increas- 
ing. The big question is whether de- 
mand will be maintained for the 
growths of the 1960s. On this score, 
Lichine has the fervent conviction of 
the true believer. 


|. Problem Market 


Public interest in fine wines has 
broadened slowly. A small group of 
genuine wine lovers has always delighted 
in savoring old vintages in much the 
same way as collectors of rare books 
fondle their treasures. But most Ameri- 
cans who consumed French wine did so 
only on special occasions—and then 
usually purchased only champagne. 

A number of problems—and_preju- 
dices—have limited the sales of fine 
wines. Price has been one drawback. 
Taste has been another; Americans are 
not accustomed to the dryness of most 
red wines. And they have been con- 
fused not only by the great number of 
varieties with unpronounceable names, 
but also by the difference in vintages 
In addition, public ignorance has been 
compounded by wine “experts” who 
have stressed the importance of serving 
specific wines with specific dishes. 

There have been other handicaps. 
Liquor wholesalers, for instance, have 
not pushed wine, largely because they 
find it easier—and more profitable—to 
sell whiskies, which are large volume 
items. And French wine men, espe- 
ts in the 


cially the growers and ship 
Bordeaux region that produces the larg- 
est quantity of premium wine, have 
been slow to adopt modern merchandis- 
ing methods. 

¢ Drum Beater—But for the past few 
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IN NEW YORK, Lichine drops in at 21, one of many restaurants that carry his selected 


wines, each with a special label to assure quality. 


revolution in wine merchandis- 
ing has been in the making, with 
Lichine as one of its instigators. In a 
continuous drum beating campaign, he 
has stressed the virtues of wine drinking 
as an inherent part of good living and 
has sought to strip it of its mystery 
without dimming its glamor 

On one recent whirlwind trip, with 
stops in New Orleans, Dallas, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco, Lichine lec- 
to waiters and salesmen on the 


years a 


tured 
fine points of selling wine, drew up wine 


lists for number of restaurants, par- 


He is compiling wine encyclopedia. 


ticipated in a series of dinners and 
wine tastings, provided new leads to 
his wholesalers. Wherever he went, 
he won new converts to his cause. 

¢ Kindred Sprits—Lichine has not been 
alone in trying to make the public wince 
conscious. Frank Schoonmaker, 
once had Lichine on his staff, has been 
an active promoter of wine drinking, 
both American and French. So has 
Sam Aaron, of New York’s Sherry Win 
& Spirits, one of the nation’s largest 
retailers of prime wine. The Bordeaux 


Wine Information Bureau, set up by 


1 
who 
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“STEP-BY-STEP 
AUTOMATION”® 


can be your bluest chip 


If you are part of Industrial Management 


[] President 

[] Vice-President 

[] General Manager 
[] Plant Manager 

() Production Manager 


you are interested in automatic processes, 
equipment and machines. You know that 
Automation .. . soundly planned and exe- 
cuted .. . can open up for your company 
infinite possibilities with rich rewards: ac- 
celerated production . . . product improve- 
ment...market expansion...cost reductions 
. industry leadership. 


Your Opportunities are Unlimited — many 
of your plans, even dreams . . . regretfully 
shelved as nice-but-impossible might 
well be realized now through the practical 
magic of Automation and we repeat: 
“soundly planned and executed”. Econom- 
ically, too. HOW? By our revolutionary new 
concept: “STEP-BY-STEP Automation”. 


What “STEP-BY-STEP” can do for YOU — 
It will take your automation project out of 
the usual hit-or-miss category . . . because 
we prove out desired functions on working 
models . . . one step at a time! Function “A” 
is contracted for, completely proved out and 
demonstrated to you before Function “B” is 
even attempted . . . and so on. You will see 
your project operating in prototype within 
the first 15% of your total expenditure. And, 
when your machine or system is completed, 
it will work exactly as it should! 


What “STEP-BY-STEP” has done for 
OTHERS — This unique approach to the 
field of Automation has consistently solved 
“unsolvable” It has produced 
“impossible” machines and automated sys- 
tems that work! We have accomplished 
these things for major companies among the 
top five in such fields as: 


problems. 


Automotive * Electrical + Food 
Paper + Textiles and others 


YOU are always in control—With every 
step in our development of your project you 
are in complete financial control! 
CONTACT US for a preliminary discussion 
with an AEL Senior Staff Member. You will 
find his thinking intelligent and challenging 
... your time well spent! 


AUTOMATION 
ENGINEERING LABORATORY 


INCORPORATED 


@ AEL Development and Research Division, Inc. 
@ AEL Manufacturing Division, Inc. 
@ AEL Food Machinery Division, Inc. 
84 Commerce Road « Stamford, Connecticut 
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the industrv to familiarize the U.S 
with its products, has also done some 
effective promotion. 

[his sort of spadework is now paying 
off. American appreciation of quality 
wines has been helped, of course, by 
the general upgrading in both incomes 
and living habits. But the broadening 
of the market has involved converting 
a suspicious and unsophisticated pub- 
lic and a backward industry. In both 
these areas, Lichine has had a major 
impact. 


ll. Versatile Missionary 


Lichine was born in Moscow 46 vears 
ago and educated in Paris, where his 
family migrated at the time of the 
Russian Revolution. He has had a long 
apprenticeship in the 
Now an, American citizen (he ended his 
World War II career as a major on 
Gen. Eisenhower's staff in charge of 
wining and dining VIPs), he has served 
as a wine salesman on both the whole- 
sale and retail levels in the U. S. and 
as a wine buver in France. An urbane 
and hyper-energetic man, he combines 
a European sense of personal stvle 
with an intenselv aggressiv« pioneering 
spirit. 

These 


wine business. 


characteristics are important 
promoting wine drinking. 
Even his competitors agree that he is 
a master salesmen, who has an intuitive 
feel for just what tack to take. As one 
of them observes: “If vou’re the kind 
who goes for snob appeal and charm 
Alex will charm vou; and if vou’re look 
ing to make a buck, he will give vou 
the hard sell. Either wav, he rarely 


misses ; 


assets in 


From the beginning, Lichine rea- 
soned that the best way to stimulate 


reaching 
W hole » 


demand for fine wine was by 
the consumers rather than the 
salers, for the wholesalers saw no point 
in pushing wine unless demand existed 
So, working through retailers, restau 
rants, and individuals interested in 
wine, he has made himself available for 
lectures and wine tastings 
ind whenever he could 
iudience 
¢ On the Road—On his frequent’ cross 
country tours, Lichine does not actualh 
sell wine. Under federal law 
shipper such as Lichine can sell only to 
import wholesalers who, in turn, dis 
tribute to restaurants and retail outlets 
But Lichine regards his trips as_ the 
secret of his success, for his converts to 
wine drinking prove effective mission- 
iries. His trips 
creased sales for his competitors, or for 
U.S. wine producers, but he takes the 
philosophical view that “the important 
thing is to get people used to drinking 
wine.” 

In preaching his gospel to prospective 
restaurant buvers, Lichine tries to pet 


wherever 


muster in 


Wine 


sometimes mean 1n 


suadk t D noble 
irguing that increased lume well] 
is bigger hom i vill result. He in 
structs waiters on how to put customer 
it case. insists that thev do not “‘mal 
mvster bout what wine should bi 
served th what dish As he put t 
“People shouldn’t be made to feel 
foolish or uncomfortable if thev want 
to drink wine 

Lichine ha ught to simplifv win 
buving by modernizing labels and get 
ting restaurants to list wines by num 
bers as well as name Whatever th 
wine, everv bottle he sells carries 
sticker reading “‘Selected bv Alexis Lich 
ine,” which. he feel rves as a guar- 
intee of quality 
e Rolls Rovce of Wines—This also has 


the purpose of promoting | ichine. He 


does not denv that he aims to make his 
name svnonvmous WV ith ialit n win 
‘“ust like the Rolls Rovce is the svmbol 
of quality in cars.” Lichin« n fact, 
1 fanatic in his insistence of quality 
even though he could register a huge in 
crease in volume if he followed th 
typical wine shipper’s practice ind sold 
regional wines under his own name. IT 


feels that this would be a 
with his standards 
Manv ot his customers agre lor ex- 


ompromise 


imple, Lester Gruber, of Detroit’s Lon- 
don Chop House, a big seller of fine 
wines, savs that “vou don’t have to 
worrv about qualitv when vou have a 
Lichine selection—that is his biggest 
selling point.” 

e Selling Tricks—Lichine keeps a clos 
watch on the best-selling growths and, 
in proselvtizing new accounts, suggests 
wines enjoving a readv market. Anc 
he is careful to advise buving in fairh 
small quantities that “‘thev alwavs 
run out of wines sooner than thev ex- 
pect ” Psychologically, he SAVS this 
tactic has made big repeat customers of 
manv retailers who had been dubious 
ibout the prospects—and profits—in sell- 


ing wine 

Another n limed at the n- 
sumer, has been the use of. bright 
more attractive pa 
introdu 
which has sold well as gifts. Last veat 
he cam mut with distinct new 
bottle containing 17 0z., more than the 
regular 13-07. half bottle and les than 
the 26-0z. full bottl This has proved 
1 big hit: it answers a 
plaint that the 
for two people to finish at on tting 
while the half bottle is on the skimp 
sic 


This 


like a bowling pin and called a “pot 


innovation, shape somes 


pronounced po—has far been used 
onlv for Bergundi ind 
Lichine plans to introduce a_ simil 
sized bott] 4 vith 1 diff rent shape f 
Bordeaux win It will proba 


some doing ) nvin the traditiona 
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AUTO 
MAKER 


WANTED 
FASTER 
PRODUCTION 


ind got it fror 


Deep draw body parts were the bottleneck when 
presses for the job couldn’t deliver more than 7 
fender draws per minute. So Danly supplied a 
double-action press equipped with a DANLY 2-SPEED 
CLUTCH that automatically speeds up approach and 
return of the slides, but keeps draw speed safe and 
slow. The rate was raised to 10 draws per minute 
without speeding up the critical drawing action. 
Output jumped from 420 to 600 parts per hour... 
a healthy 43% improvement. 

And, typical of Danly equipment, both press and 
clutch have performed without a single interrup- 
tion in output for maintenance. Another example 


a 


of Danly ability to solve metal stamping problems 
with dependable, versatile equipment .. . this time 
with a low-inertia,2-SPEED CLUTCH 
that makes a top-notch press even 
better! 

Danly manufactures a complete 
line of mechanical presses, in ca- 
pacities from 25 tons to 4,000 tons 

.and up. Send for your copy of 
the Condensed Catalog of Danly 
Presses and ask for detailed in- 
formation on The DANLY 2-SPEED 
CLUTCH... NOW. 


PRESSES 


Gir 


DAN L 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, 


INC., 2100 S. LARAMIE AVE., CHICAGO 50, 





ILLINOIS 
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Here is a factual report on 
the benefits of the Tremco 
Preventive Roof Mainte- 
nance Program for the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Steam 
Division in Lester Penna. This case 
history describes how this Westing- 
house Division adopted the Tremco 


program to: 
e spot roof trouble before 


it becomes expensive 





e provide a realistic bud- 
reted program to elimi- 
nate sudden large roof 
C ailures 
° \ »west possible roof costs 


per square foot per year 
Write for Tremco Case History R-25 
now, and ask how a similar program 
tailor-made to your particular need 
will benefit you. 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Canada) LIMITED 
Toronto, Ontario 


MALLY 


PRODUCTS AND TECHNICAL SERVICES FOR 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 
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ists of the Bordeaux pt a 
new bottle, but Lichine thn 
potential will win them over 


lll. Fighting A Monument 


Lichine’s merchandising efforts have 
been officially recognized by the French 
government, which this year made him 
a member of the Legion of 
Honor for his services in stimulating the 
demand for wine. Sam Aaron says the 
“French wine industry should erect a 
monument to Alexis for the increase in 
business he has brought them.” 

But Lichine is never in one place long 
cnough to pose for a monument. He 
divides his time between the U.S., the 
selling end, and France, the buving end 
In any case, his French competitors re- 
gard him with mixed emotions. Most 
of the big Bordeaux wine shippers are 
family concerns that have been in busi 
ness for generations and are faithful to 
tradition. Until recently, they 
sidered it unseemly to seck out 
markets and engage in promotion 

l'o many of these men, Lichine is an 
upstart. In France—and on his annual 
trip to Germany—he keeps going at a 
feverish pace, tasting and bargaining in 
vinevards and wine cellars. Bordeaux 
wine men grumble at his flambovancy 
in erecting billboards inviting tourists 
to stop at Chateau Prieuré-Lichine 
(Chateau Lascombes, which has 27 
shareholders, is run “like a_ private 
club” for its owners and their families). 
Lichine sometimes pines for the luxury 
of a solitary meal with his wife, but 
his missionary’s zeal and_ his 
business sense lead him to keep open 


coveted 


con- 
new 


: 
shrewd 


house. 


¢ Amendment—I'rom the = standpoint 


of Bordeaux's old guard, Lichinx " 

provocative move is his attempt to 
umend the revered Classification of 
1855, which ranks 24 white wines and 
61 reds into five separat itegorics of 
merit. Lichine argues that these old 
itings are outmoded todav because of 
changes in growths. Even more im 
portant, he thinks that the classific 

tions of growths into declining grades is 


1 detriment to merchandising, for con 


sumcrs fend to seek out the few frst 
growths and neglect the others as in 
ferior (Lichine’s Chateau -Lascombes is 
rated a second growth, Prieuré-Lichine 
fourth). He has suggested a new listing 
that would include a bigger number of 
hateaus and a svstem that would 
rank them descriptively—‘‘outstanding, 
exceptional,” “great superior’ —rathet 
than by number 

Purists argue against any change, 


largely on the ground that the market 
itself recognizes improvements by bid 
ding up prices. 

In a sense, Lichine is purist 
than the traditionalists, for he thinks 
qualitv should be recognized, and that 


INOTC 





the 1835 nkings no longer h 


g iny 
validity Ihe chateau growths have 
breeding,” he explains, “but breeding 
depends on constant love and care.” 

¢ Boon to Industry—Despite the oppo- 
sition Lichine has aroused, he has won 


a permanent place in Bordeaux. In fact, 
] 


some of his competitors open! dimut 
that he has been a boon to the winc 
trade, and many more are idopting his 
technig ICS For example iE douarc 
Kressman, one of Bordeaux’s most pro 
gressive Wilk merchant ind a bel I 
in U.S.-stvle merchandising, acknowl 
edges that Lichine’s < iumpaign — has 
brought increased sales to every shipper 
And Pierre Ginestet, owner of thi le 
brated Chat Margaux, one of the 
four first growths in red wines, savs 


business was stagnating before Lichine 
became a factor 

¢ Rivals Crop Up—Lichine’s trail b| 
ing has bred competition. Some of the 
bigger shippers, for example, have 
teamed up with big American import- 


cTs, whose full liquor lines boost wine 


sales. Others have been bidding up the 


prices of the best growths and selling 
them as loss leaders, while getting im- 
porters to take their regional wines sold 
under their own names 

Lichine shows little concern about 
this competition. He is not only a 
super-salesman but a superb judge of 
wine, with a discriminating palate that 
can detect subtlest nuances in flavor 


and a faculty for knowing market values. 


Lichine’s profits depend on buying the 


best wines at the cheapest possible 
prices, for though many of his custom 
crs were introduced to wine by him and 
feature his sclections, he knows. that 
their lovaltv would not last if his prices 
were ut of lin So he devot lot of 
time to buving, boasts that he ) 
expert id patient haggle I alwavs 
try to w th ther Ful nut 

He i expanding h wn lin 
quality duct idding a 
vermouth ) 5-veal 
and a lin I Cl An th 
ing of n ham 
Scotch Hut | hief npct 
Ww po + ; 1 f 
the b d many prod 

ve part of their growths f 
e Last Year's ( rop—| hin 
great dea rl g or th 5 if 
betting o1 sc in deman But 
merchants d to that p 
even before the wines wer 
Vhis kin f buving 
lative. but | nin Savs that if wa 
rormed sp Lhe th l 
harvests h een disappointing 
ticularh 1 quantity so that 
would b | t LDC cispo n t l 
new vintage. Moreover, the vin Is 
were favorec 1 wet spring an ot 
drv summer mditions that 
superior wink 

But Lichine fears that A 1S 
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MOST 
ENB | 
OPERATIONAL 
ELECTRONIC 
WARFARE 
—_——S SISTEM 
- FOR OUR 

ARMED 
FORGES 





“Big Stick” of the Strategic Air Command, Boeing B-52 Missile Bomber fleet is 
being equipped with Hallicrafters Electronic Countermeasures, most potent means 
yet devised to confuse and disrupt hostile radar and missile guidance. 





For more than a quarter-century, Hallicrafters has worked 
in close partnership with our armed forces on fast solu- 
tions to critical military electronics problems. Example: 
new airborne Electronic Countermeasures equipments of 
very advanced design, now being produced to protect our 
military aircraft. This kind of teamwork continues to pay 


off for America—in more effective, more reliable, more 
economical electronic warfare systems. 


hallicratters (} company 


Facilities, and Quick Reaction Capability in Airborne, Ground, Naval and Missile 
electronic systems for countermeasures . . . reconnaissance . .. maintenance and 
technical support . . . communications. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
OFFERS... 


the living advantages every employee 
seeks — pleasant climate, friendly commu- 
nities, good housing, one of the country’s 
best school systems. 












BANKING... 


with any one of the Marine Midland 
banks keeps you in touch with our bankers, 
who can tell you about new plant sites, 
local business conditions and opportuni- 
ties throughout New York State. 


Il banks with 174 offices 


serving 98 communities. 


. New York State's 
.: first family : 
of home-town banks 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Buffalo * The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York—New York City * Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Company—Rochester « Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Southern New York—Binghamton-Elmira « Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of Central New York—Syracuse * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
the Mohawk Valley—Utica * The Northern New York Trust Company— 
Watertown * Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown—Jamestown * The 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—~Troy * Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Rockland County—Nyack ¢ Auburn Trust Company—Auburn 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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will expect too mu h from the 1959s. 
Though much of the vintage is not vet 
bottled. the bulk of it has alread een 
bought by retailers and_ restaurants 
Lichine thinks that it will be sold to 


consumers before it is ready for 1k 
ing. “If you like nymphets,” he savs, 
“vou can drink the 1959s earlv. But if 
vou want something mature, wait five 


or Six vears.” 
But even if some peopl 


appointed, he does not think that wine 
drinking will fall off. He points out 
that increased U.S. demand has pushed 


1960 vintage prices above the 1959s 


IV. Quality vs. Quantity 


Although Lichine has been in 
mental in broadening the market f 
fine wines, he faces problems in future 
sales growth. For one thing, the su 


+ 


D- 
ply of top-quality wine is relatively 
small; if demand continues to increase, 
it will be difficult to satisfy. ‘This may 
not be an immediate problem, but 
Lichine thinks that the advent of the 
Common Market, as well as the in- 


crease in U.S. consumption, will make 
it one before long 
For another thing, Lichine operates 


pretty much a one-man show. Though 
he is a gifted promoter with a flair for 
exploiting his own name and sales, he 
is already stretched pretty thin. Ilis 
business has been built on a personal 
basis, ana many of his customers expect 


to deal directly with him. This is one 
reason he is constantly on the go, but 
is his market expands he has no time 
to relax and build an organization 
¢ His Solutions—But Lichine hopes to 
solve both these problems. As he sees it, 
his premium quality wines will com- 
mand higher and |} 
because demand will be so much b 
vond supply. He predicts that a top 
Chateau-bottled Bordeaux mav sell for 
as much as $10 a bottle. compared to 
the present level of S5 to Sé And h 
thinks there will ] 1 bigger market for 
some of the lesser-known classified 
wines, which will sell for about $5 2 bot 
th Or thont d 1b] th ir present 

But he also thinks that wine drinking 
will become so popular that there will 
be an immen market for th 
regional win ] 
If demand does rea 
tions, he think that thev w 
pete in price with the premium Calif 
nia wines, which alreadv hav 
thing approaching a mass marke 

Lichine, though, plans t tick to 
the quality market—and expand h vn 
staff so that they can take over s t 
his duties. He senses a real trend t 
individuality and away from uniformity 
and thinks that wine is one product that 
can express this shift There’s nothing 
like wine for expressing your p nal- 
itv,” he says. END 
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NEW ONE-PIECE CAP 
HAS A BUILT-IN SEAL! 


With the new UN-A-TOP * one-piece plastic cap, you need no liner. The 
integral seal seats perfectly on threaded can or bottle spouts. It auto- 
matically locks itself! Versatile UN-A-TOPS screw on and off easily, and 
they won't jump or strip threads. They are strong, rigid, won't chip or dent, 
and they are priced in line with metal closures. 

New UN-A-TOPS are molded from SUPER DYLAN? high-density poly- 
ethylene. This strong plastic has a smooth, glossy finish. It is durable, 
lightweight, rust-proof, and highly chemically inert. It has low permeability, 
and good heat and dimensional stability. 

UN-A-TOPS come in all sizes, shapes, and colors. They put extra sales 
appeal on top of any cosmetic, detergent, food, chemical, or pharma- 
ceutical package. 

For more information about UN-A-TOPS and SUPER DYLAN write to 
Koppers Company, Inc., Plastics Division, Dept. BW-625, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pennsylvania. KOPPERS PLASTICS 


*Pat. Pending 


UN-A-TOPS are molded by the 
Dover Molded Products Co., 
1000 East Avenue, Dover, Ohio. 
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lo the builders of the Illinois Tollway, by many 


we’re the Phoenix Manufacturing Company 

...- producers of fabricated concrete-reinforc- 

ing steel bars. These are the bars that put ‘4 a m es 
mileage in concrete and make it one of the 

toughest, most durable materials you can use 

in constructing highways... and high build- 

ings ...at low cost. 


The modern Phoenix Steel Mil! also pro- 
duces hot rolled carbon steel bars in flats, 
angles, channels, rounds, and squares for 
use in a vast variety of industries. 


Phoenix flanges connect some of the most 
important pipe lines and industry piping 
systems in the world. And Phoenix is the 
nation’s largest producer of flanges for the 
tank manufacturing industry. 


Phoenix forgings are everywhere ...in farm 
equipment...in chemical plants... perhaps 
in the automobile you drive. 


And this you'll get a kick out of...here at 
Phoenix we make and sell over seven million 
horseshoes every year. 


Phoenix Manufacturing Company is one member 
of the Union Tank Car group of companies, each 
serving industry in a host of specialized ways. 


Graver Oil & Gas Equipment Co. « Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. + Graver Water Conditioning Co. 4 . N K C. \ Fe 

The Lindsay Company « Phoenix Manufacturing Company « Products Tank Line of Canada, Ltd. —) Q 

Refiners Transport & Terminal Corporation + Smith.&Loveless + Sparling Tank & Mfg. Co. Cc Oo NA Ni I E Ss 
Union Overseas Company + Union Tank Car Company 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 



















In Marketing 


Two Major Oil Companies Push Plans 


For Broader Brand Distribution 


Che oil world is humming with talk of two pushes, by 
major oil concerns. 

Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), which has been revamping 
its corporate structure, will announce new marketing 
plans in the next few weeks. Indiana won’t confirm, 
but the betting heavily favors Amoco as the brand it 
will sell under nationally—outside the 15-state Midwest 
area, where Indiana markets Standard Red Crown and 
Standard Gold Crown 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) has been steadily acquiring 
outlets to give it coast-to-coast distribution, following 
the reorganization of its domestic operations under 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. (BW —Sep.1259,p48). The 
new brand name “Enco” and Enco Extra is expected to 
break out in Ohio (though Humble doesn’t confirm this, 
either). ‘Two weeks ago Carter Oil Co., division of Hum- 
ble, began testing Enco in Washington and Oregon. 

There’s some conjecture that this means a couple of 
big new national brands in the next few vears. Right 
now the odds are against it. Indiana and Jersey, along 
with other companies using the Standard label, face 
obstacles to national marketing under anv name de- 
rived from the old court-dissolved Standard empire. 
ach of the offshoots faces a slapdown if it tries to market 
a Standard brand in any area where another offshoot has 
prior rights to the label. 

Jersey has a major stake in the name Esso, both na- 
tionally and internationally, but the courts have quashed 
its efforts to sell Fsso in Indiana’s territorv. If Indiana 
were to give up its Standard brands, Esso might be able 
to move in on Indiana’s market. But, with 17% of that 
market tied up in Indiana’s Standard brands, the big 
Chicago-based concern isn’t likely to make things that 
easy for Jersev’s biggest brand. 

Futhermore, latest advertising identifies Humble as 
“Largest Supplier of Petroleum Energy.” Observers read 
into this a move to tie Humble with the word Energv— 
ind Enco. 

Indiana’s program will probablv involve a change in 
its trademark to unify the Standard and Amoco emblem. 
Some 40% of Indiana’s products sell under something 
other than the Standard name. <A new symbol, it’s 
predicted, featuring the torch that now appears on the 
Standard oval and the Amoco oval in some markets, will 
also appear on other products and markets, under the 
\moco tag. 


New Group Proposes to Improve Technology, 
Boost Standards of Marketing Education 

A new Institute for Science in Marketing will get under 
way if Scott Paper Co. wins acceptance for the idea. 


Last week, T. B. McCabe, Jr., director of marketing 
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services for Scott, invited companies and associations to 
join with Scott in the immediate establishment of such 
an organization. The object: to develop improved tech- 
nology in marketing and to boost standards of marketing 
education at the graduate level. 

At the National Conference of the American Market- 
ing Assn., in Minneapolis, McCabe said his company 
will underwrite the cost of a study to determine the exact 
nature and scope of such an institute. 


Bulova Loses “Fair Trade” Suit 


Against lowa Watch Wholesaler 
“Fair trade” has hit a snag in still another state—this 
time, Iowa. 

Last week Polk County District Judge Ray C. Foun- 
tain held that the nonsigner clause in the state’s law was 
unconstitutional. 

Ihe decision came in a suit brought by Bulova Watch 
Co. against Robinson Wholesale Co. of Des Moines 
and of Davenport, charging that the companies sold 
Bulova watches at prices below those established by 
Bulova. 

lhe Robinson companies admitted it, but argued they 
had not entered into a pricing agreement with the Bulova 
company. 


Beer Price Discrimination Case 


Sent Back to Appeals Court 


\ key price discrimination case, of concern to many 
industries, got a ruling from the Supreme Court this 
week. At issue: an Appeals Court decision against the 
Federal Trade Commission and for Anheuser-Busch 

The Appeals Court had ruled that FTC couldn't 
charge the beer producer with illegal price discrimination 
under the Robinson-Patman Act when it cut prices of 
its beer in the St. Louis arca without cutting in other 
markets. The reason, said the Appeals Court: There can 
be no price discrimination because all Anheuser cus- 
tomers who are in competition with each other paid the 
same price for their Budweiser (BW —Apr.18'59,p38 

But the FTC had based its case on another premise— 
that Anheuser’s price cuts had the effect of injuring 
local and regional brewers in the St. Louis area—and that 
this is where the injury to competition occurred. FTC 
presented market figures to show how sharply Anheuser’s 
premium-priced Budweiser had cut into local beer sales 
when the traditional price differential between premium 
and local beers was eliminated 

The Supreme Court overruled the lower court on the 
only legal issue on which the Appeals Court ruled 
The high court held there was price discrimination, but 
this might not be illegal in itself. Then it told the lower 
court to take the case back and decide the other ques- 
tions raised by Anheuser in its defense against FTC. 
Among them: whether the FTC record proved the price 
cuts injured competition; whether Anheuser’s “good 
faith” meeting of competition was valid, or whether 
FTC's order was,unduly broad 
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For community television distributing systems in any 
area, Mohawk H-F coaxials do a complete transmission 
job, from tower or relay station right into the living room. 

Tenite Polyethylene is used as jacketing and insulating 
material on these cables. It offers all-round high perform- 
ance which gives them long life, keeps line loss low, and 
permits ease in installation. 

“As a jacketing material, tough Tenite Polyethylene pro- 
vides excellent resistance to abrasion, weathering, mois- 
ture, ond heat. Users can look forward to years of maxi- 
mim protection. 

As an insulating material, Tenite Polyethylene has a 
low power factor, which holds energy losses to a nini- 


ments from truck to bin. 


te ee 


getting goc 3 
-in community TV... or 
's H-F coaxial jacketed and insulated 


with TENITE POLYETHYLENE 


4 


@ Both natural and black plectioal grade Tenite Polyethylene are 
available to cable manufacturers as unique spherical pellets which 
flow freely in the extrusion process and in “air- veying” bulk ship- 


» manufactured by Mohawk Wire & Cable Corporation, 320 
vet, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. Jacketing and somes ex- 






sception I 


mum. In these Mohawk cables, both solid and foamed 
Tenite Polyethylene are used for primary insulation.. 
the foamed material having ah even lower djelectric 
constant than the solid, thus making possible a thinner 
insulation with a resulting decrease in cable weight. 

Linemen find that cable jacketed with lightweight 
Tenite Polyethylene is easy to handle and strip and is 
flexible even at sub-zero temperatures. 

There is a formulation of Tenite Polyethylene to meet 
the demahds of most insulating and jacketing applica- 
tions. For further information on this useful plastic, write 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Coney — TENNESSEE, 
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ELEVATOR with Kaiser aluminum walls, 
ceiling grid, and mirrors, takes Becket and 
A. B. Ordway on tour of Kaiser Center. 


DOOR PULLS and trick lighting fixtures 
are examples of the many details Becket de 


signed to show use of Kaiser products 


Designing 


dustrial 


the 


+} 
ill ii} 


inadequat 
building 
Thi 
Center, 
ture be 
month 
tect \\ 
ter will 
division 


viding a 


tion product 


KAISER CENTER, designed by Welton 
Becket (right), is built almost entirely of 


. : 
Kaiser products and Kaiser raw materials. 
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GLASS for windows is one of few non-Kaiser materials used in Kaiser’s new building. Else- 
where, glass and anodized Kaiser aluminum are blended in facade; wood wall surfaces are 
accented with aluminum strips; marble and dolomite are pebbled into Kaiser cement walls. 





ae 


<a 


CEILING VANES are made of aluminum, and Kaiser dolomite rock is incorporated into 
walls. The arc-shaped structure contains 60,000 sq. yd. of Kaiser cement, 250,000 sq. yd. 
of Kaiser gypsum lath and plaster, and about 125 miles of Kaiser steel pipe. 


Showcase for Industry 


¢ Why Becket—When Kaiser decidec 
to build, he wanted three things—an 
unusual piece of architecture to add to 
Oakland’s drab skvline, a working ex 
ample of the use of Kaiser products in 
irchitecture, and an efficient arrange 
ment of his corporate activities in a 
single structure. Any one of a dozen 
irchitectural firms could have done the 
job, but Kaiser picked Becket, without 
considering anv alternatives, largely be 
cause of Becket’s previous work for him. 

As his first job for Kaiser, Becket 
remodeled Kaiser’s New York offices, in 
which Kaiser materials are integrated 
into all aspects of the decor. Next, 
Becket was recommended by Fritz B. 
Burns—Kaiser’s partner in several Ha- 
waiian housing  projects—to design 
Kaiser's Hawaiian Village hotel complex 
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in Honolulu. Kaiser’s satisfaction with 
this job plus Becket’s 30-year career as 
Western architect with nearly 

worth of work put in place, 

ket the Kaiser Center con- 


ilso was hired for the com- 
he could do. “After all, we 
wn architects and engineers— 

have done the center our- 

But Becket has someone of 

quality in every phase of hitectural 
design, and he could do the building we 
wanted with beauty, taste, and useful- 
ness,” savs A. B. Ordway, general man- 
iger of Kaiser Center, Inc., the company 


ESCALATOR railings are made of Kaiser 
aluminum. Radum aggregate quarried by Kai- 
ser is embedded in terrazzo floors in lobby. 
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... From straightening and cutting through final copper- ... Key piece of rugged Nestaway rack—the bends and 
nickel-hard chrome plating, Pittsburgh Steel’s wire meets welds on “‘X”’-shaped side supports are produced to toler- 
Mid-West Metallic’s requirements for consistent uniformity ances of plus/minus .015 tadk by Mid-West Metallic with 
of forming, welding, coating properties. Pittsburgh Steel’s .3625 bright basic wire. 








































weldability of Pittsburgh Steel’s 
; bright basic wire, saying: 

“We found Pittsburgh Steel wire 
would consistently hold welds when 
we bend the welded ends of the 
rack’s bottom frame to form Nest- 
away’s interlocking feature.” 


e Close Forming Tolerances— 
Because Nestaway racks are built 
to stack when loaded and nest pre- 
cisely when empty, wire bends are 
made to unusually close tolerances. 
Mr. Vetter explains: 

“This rack is so accurately formed 
that it’s practically a machined 
product. Every bend—even over-all 
dimensions and some welds—is held 
to a tolerance of .015 inch.” 

Surface finish of Pittsburgh Steel’s 
wire is vital, too. After assembly, the 
rack is given a copper-nickel-hard 
chrome coating to provide a dura- 
ble, attractive unit which meets 
strict standards of cleanliness. 

Pittsburgh Steel’s ability to sup- 
ply wire with the consistent quality 
Mid-West Metallic requires is testi- 
fied to by Purchasing Agent Adams. 





.- - - With 200 welds per rack and a present capacity of more than 25,000 


He says: Nestaway racks per month plus component parts of the Nestaway System, Mid- 
‘Pittsburgh Steel furnishes us West Metallic experiences very few broken welds in the course of a year. Credit 
quality wire with uniform properties goes to efficient equipment and wire quality. Nestaway rack is shown here in 


f hi oe ahd t. Othe assembly before chrome plating. Mid-West, a subsidiary of Rubbermaid, Inc., 
rom & _—— O shipment. er- looks to Pittsburgh Steel for bright basic wire and plain galvanized wire to make 
wise, we’re in trouble on our auto- Nestaway racks and more than 300 other products at the new Cleveland, Ohio, plant. 
matic machines. We want wire that 
is weldable, formable and clean. 

“Pittsburgh Steel has been able 
to give us what we want with con- 
sistency and we’re extremely satis- 


talwintre wa ie wero Dittghyurgh Steel Company 
bee Pfc ani Pony tere Grant Building . Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Metallic’s experience. The benefits 
this progressive company gets from 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Cleveland Detroit New York Tulsa 





using Pittsburgh Steel’s wire can be 
yours, too, whatever your applica- 
tion. Just contact one of the district 
offices listed at the right. 





Chicago Dayton Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
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Double to triple 
pump life 
with new 


VIKING 


* Abrasive liquid pumps 





Yes, you can pump paint, inks, and other 
“abrasive liquids with double to triple 
pump life assured, when you install a 
new Viking 64124 pump. They're field 
tested and proved! They're especially 
constructed, including ceramic bearings 
and mechanical seals, and suitable for 
“abrasive liquids from a minimum vis 
cosity of 100 SS.U. to the heaviest 
viscous types. 


G.P.M. sizes 3-6-12-16-25-40 
Write today, giving this information: 


® Liquid pumped 

® Viscosity of liquid (S.S.U 

© Percentage and type of solids 
present in liquid 

®@ Temperature of liquid 

® Specific gravity 

© Capacity of pump 

® Suction lift or head 

® Discharge pressure 

Ask for bulletin series S$ P-507 

*Consult factory for recommendations for 


pumping abrasive liquids other than paints 
and inks. 


VIKING PUMP CO. 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. 
In Canada, it’s ‘‘ROTO-KING’’ Pumps 


Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
See Your Classified Telephone Directory 
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BASEMENT OFFICE overflows with blueprints and samples of Kaiser products. Stanley 
Spicer (left), project architect, and Becket check plans as building nears completion. 


set up to coordinate design and con 
struction, then lease and operate Kaiser 
Center. 


|. The Kaiser Project 


The creation of Kaiser Center illus- 
trates the architect-client relationship 
so important today as more office struc- 
tures are built for prestige value, or 
operating efficiencies, or rental spac« 
Becket thinks in terms of the client's 
problems and feels that th 
who imposes his idea over the client's 
needs is corrupting that responsibility 
That’s why there is no such thing as 
“Becket architecture.” 

Other renowned architects agree with 
this trend awav from trademark archi 
tecture. Charles Luckman, whose firm 
does a fourth of its work in offices, savs 
that keving each project to the way the 
business automatically 
insures the individuality of each project 
Eero Saarinen of Detroit believes th¢ 


irchitect 


company does 


heart of a design approach lies in a 
problem—often far from aesthetic—that 
must be solved 

e A New School—Becket’s 


with Kaiser embodies many 


relationship 
of the rules 
now considered essential to a successful 
office project. One example was his 
sclection as architect at the time Kaise1 
ind Burns looking for a_ site 
“Bring the architect in on site selec 
tion, and don’t plan the building before 
the site is picked out,” savs Becket 
Kaiser originally wanted his cente1 
next to a Hilton Hotel project in Oak 
land. Becket quickly pointed out that 
the space available would meet only 
one-fourth of Kaiser’s needs. So Burns 
found another site on Oakland’s Lake 
Merritt, and Kaiser decided to build an 
entirely separate office facility there. 
e Liaison—How that facility met th 
Kaiser compan‘es’ 


we're 


needs was dictated 


from the ient’s side almost solel 
bv Henrv J. Kaiser himself Becket’s 
staff and the rest of Kaiser's senior 
management agree that the size, shape, 
decor, and materials that form Kaiser 
Center result from the 78-vear-old 
founder-chairman’s role in the project 

Kaiser, who spends most of his tin 
in Hawaii, was not onstant phys 
cal presence at the sit At Becket’s 
suggestion—this nother important 
rule—Kaiser appointed one man, Ord 
wav, to act liaison between client 
ind architect. (Seagram’s followed th 


same policy in working with Mies van 
der Rohe in New York But Kaiset 
himself exercised th reatiy ud 
ment 

¢ Heads Together—The plans for K 


ser Center took shape during a seri 


of meetings between Henry Kaiser and 
Becket, wh made several fast flights 
to Hawaii Sin Becket’s firm ha 
dles such l big oT W kK Be 
himself takes the strongest le 
project in it irl tage th h 
matics and pr nary desigi Ch 
is where vou sell a building t lient 
especially one like Kaiser,’ he sa 

At the first meetings, Becket | 
that Kais vanted (1) an arc-shapec 
building based jointly on the Fontain 
bleu Hotel in Miami Beach and 
some arced towers Becket had 


into the master plan for Hawaiian Vil 


lage, and (2) a headquarters that 
use Kaiser aterials in t a g 
widely as possibl 

Becket then called in his direct 
design, Mavnard Woodard n 
lined—through word id= sketch 
what Kaiser wanted and what Becl 
thought would satisfy those want 
Woodard then turned his design 
loose 

The next phasc ime in a se! 
mectings h ld everv three mont 
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Chrome chemicals put the soft sell in leather 


\mong consumers, leather still rates tops in beauty, alkalies and related chemicals, supplies the leather in- 
luxury, elegance, durability—despite strong competition dustry—and virtually every other major industry—with 
from newer materials. essential chemicals. 


One big reason for this preference is the softness and ow ll like doing business with Columbia-Southern 


comfortable wearing properties imparted by chrome tan- 


ning. The change from tough, unattractive raw hides columbia southern 


to soft, luxurious, finished leathers is little short of 


a 
miraculous. Ce el I ) 1Cé } ~ 
For shoe uppers, gloves, wallets, coats and other cloth- 


ing in fact, for anv leather product in which softness COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION « A Subsidiary of 

: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. * One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Anhydrous Ammonia, Barium Chemicals, Benzene Hexachloride, Cal 
cium Chloride, Calcium Hypochlorite (Pittchlior®, Pittabs@®), Carbon 


and durability are important—tanning with Columbia- 
Southern chrome chemicals is the preferred method. 


And in the preparation of hides for the tanning process, Tetrachloride, Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Chlorinated 
Columbia-Southern sodium sulfide and sodium sulphy- Benzenes, Chloro IPC, Chrome Chemicals, Aydrogen Peroxide, Muriat 
. ic Acid, Pacific Crystals, Perchiorethylene, Rubber Pigments (Cal 


drate play important roles. gene Hi-Sil®, Silene®), Soda Ash, Sodium Bicarbonate, Sodium 


Columbia-Southern, a leading producer of chlorine, Sulfate, Titanium Tetrachloride, Trichlorethylene 
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% Can it be made of PAPER? 


Western Union thought so. Knowlton 
Brothers helped prove it could. Although 
others had riled, Knowlton produced 
high - quality base for electro - sensitive 
paper used in the Western Union Telefax 
system. 
ONE OF MANY SPECIAL-PURPOSE 
INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 
Knowlton Brothers have the scientific and 
technical manpower, the research facili- 
ties, the pilot-plant machinery . . . and 
above all, the creative imagination to de- 
velop, or make to rigorously maintained 
specifications, industrial papers for appli- 
cations where paper was never used before. 
Chances are, the car you drive, the plane 
you fly in, has a Keowiton-developed 
paper in a vital engine part. 
Don’t Wonder Any Longer; 
Ask Knowlton Brothers 
Maybe the relative lightness of paper in- 
terests you . or the economy .. . the 
availability . the uniformity. But don’t 
wonder. Just ask Knowlton Brothers. 


A Few Conventional Uses of Knowlton Papers: 
Te .ce 


Conduct Dialyze Cushion 
Laminate Shape Rupture 
Copy Insulate Shield 
Contain Record Synthesize 


Development Possibilities are Unlimited. 


WRITE for free copy of 
the helpful book, “Crea- 
tive Imagination in the 
Development of Technical 
and Industrial Papers.” 
PHONE or WIRE for a 
sales engineer to call. 


[/ / 
‘ln0ot ie 
lk? Hh on, 


Dept. 16, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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so in Oakland. “We would aim for 
the big presentation,” says Carl Russell, 
director of office planning for Becket. 
Except for particularly tough problems, 
or an impasse between a 
Becket gave his staff their heads in be- 
tween these meetings. Chey ace 
bring their results to him a few days 
before a meeting and he would criticize, 
make suggestions. 

¢ Kaiser-Size—Kaiser’s reaction was gen 
erally expressed in “I like that’ or “I 
don’t like that’ statements. Becket’s 
people also knew they had missed if 
Kaiser's attention wandered. Kaiser 
most tvpically made quick, curt judg 
ments. “It’s too small,” he ge 
after his first look at a perspective of 
the entire building. “Nothing is too 
big for Henrv J.,” savs Becket. “But it’s 
a tribute to him that the center is big 
enough—he made each company rais¢ 
its space at every meeting, and we 
added two more floors to the original 
26.” Kaiser originally intended to rent 
one-third of the center, “but in two 
vears we have moved so fast that now 
there is no office space to be leased,” he 
Savs 

¢ A Materials Problem—Kaiser also 
brought in his own solutions to prob 
lems—for example, in the form of a 
materials research man who had ideas 
on how to work out the use of Kaiser 
materials in the center. 

Using Kaiser materials in design 
didn’t seem too big an order, since 
Kaiser makes steel, aluminum, gypsum, 
cement, and quarries various types of 
rock. What made the requirement 
unique was the extent to which Kaiser 
wanted it carried. Wood and marble 
are common architectural materials, but 
Becket’s first presentation of wood in 
terior walls was greeted with “Why 
are you showing me wood—we don’t 
make wood.” When Werner Heumann, 
Becket’s interior chief on Kaiser Center, 
lugged in marble samples for the lobby, 
Kaiser said, ““We don’t make marble.” 

Both wood and marble—as well as 
other non-Kaiser materials such as glass 

are used in Kaiser Center, but in 
close conjunction with Kaiser products 
Glass and anodized Kaiser aluminum 
make up the facade of the building; 
wood wall surfaces are accented with 
aluminum strips; marble and dolomite 
are pebbled into Kaiser cement walls, 
complementing a Kaiser Radum rock 
terrazzo floor. 
¢ 80% Kaiser—The result is that Kaiset 
Center is 80% Kaiser products or 
Kaiser raw materials. The structure 
contains 60,000 sq. vd. of Kaiser 
cement and 250,000 sq. vd. of Kaiset 
gypsum lath and plaster. The radiant 
heating and cooling system contains 
125 miles of Kaiser steel pipe. Radum 
aggregate and dolomite quarried by 
Kaiser in northern California are em- 
bedded in the lobbv’s terrazzo floors, 


walls, and columns and in the pr t 
concrete end panels on the exterior 
Aluminum—nearly 2 Ib. per sq. ft.—is 
used in the exterior front and rear cu 
tain walls, for interior ceiling and wall 
surfaces, in air-conditioning ducts, and 
in the specially designed office furnitu 
for the nine floors belonging to Kaise1 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. Elevat 
walls have extruded aluminum surfaces 
in six bright colors—another Kaiser pref 
erence—as well as aluminum grill ceil 
ings and aluminum mirrors ringing the 
tops of the cabs. Heumann also tried to 
devise a terrazzo floor of aluminum 
chips. Temperature changes made 
them pop out, but he is still workin 
on the idea 
¢ Proof of Pudding—Fdgar Kaiser, 


4s 


Henry Kaiser's son and active president 
of Kaiser Industries, Inc., shuns the 
word “showcase,” but agrees that the 
center is intended to illustrate what 
can be done architecturally with Kaiser 
products ‘We make the products fot 
public consumption, when we build 
them ourselves, it helps us,” he says 
He believes that some of the ipplica 
tions of Kaiser products in the Center 
such as the aluminum elevator extru 
sions and the pre-cast dolomite end 
panels—will find quick markets. ‘The 


various Kaiser companies will be en 
couraged to exploit the development 
work done for the center 

Showcase or monument Kaise1 
Center is also practical, designed to the 
Kaiser wav of doing business. 
another important design criterion for 
architects who extend their services into 
interior office lavouts Becket’s staff, 
for instance, found that Kaiser opera- 
tions are fast and Impromptu, with 


his is 


large meetings called on short notice. 
This meant the strategic placement 
of capacious ynference rooms Also 
Kaiser and his executives go in for elec- 
tronically controlled offices, which r 
quired careful pl 
on the modular grid 

e Research Jobs—Becket got a id 
start on some of these problems thr 
his interior work 


icement of powe! lines 


ofices—some of the possibilities for alu 
minum were explored the But th 
more extended requirements of Kaiser 
Center called for a bigger research effort 

l’o get uniformity of shades in the 


anodized gold spandrels 
members) and charcoal mullions (col 
umn covers) for the aluminum facade, 
Becket worked directly with Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. To in 


horizonta 


corporate dolomite and Radum_ rock 
into pre-cast panels and terrazzo floors, 
Becket consulted concrete specialists, 
then tested the r¢ sults for we ithe ring 
ind fabrication methods. One result 


was the development of new methods of 
hanging the exterior end-wall panels 

Research to get a uniform carpetit 
fabric was carried on with 
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Versatile, attractive Stran-Style buildings with their horizon-hugging styling 

FORT Y and distinctive Stran-Satin colors complement any community, go up 
fast, and cost less than you’d expect to pay for such quality. Smart, exclusive 

DAYS Stran-Satin colors are unusual, because these multi-layer protective coatings 
of vinyl-aluminum or vinyl-base color are factory-applied over zinc-coated 

FROM steel. Stran-Satin colors won’t chip, peel, crack or fade... give long- 
lasting beauty without maintenance. You have a choice 

FOU N DATION of nine attractive hues. All blend well with wood, brick, 
glass or stone. Financing available for complete buildings from ground up. For com- 

TO plete ingrmation, fill in and mail the coupon below or call the Stran-Steel dealer 


“<—S PEN WIOUSE” near you. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 
with preyengintered STRAN-STEEL buildings 





Clip séupon and mail to STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION, DEPT. BW-12, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 
! f ture on St S R d 13 7n Stran-Satin Color. I’m interes 


lo be used for 
Title 
Compa Phone 
Address County 
City A. : Zone State 


STRAN-STEEL IS A DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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Questex‘ helps the quest 





In the skin diver’s underwater world, the quest for 


adventure varies. Some search for buried treasure; others 
prefer action—like spear fishing. Whatever the preference, 
there’s no question that Victor’s versatile chelating agent 
—Questex®— plays a significant role. 

As many synthetic rubber manufacturers know, Questex 
in combination with other ingredients produces rubber 
that is strong, resilient, heat-resistant—for top-quality 
skin diver flipper fins, hoods, masks, suits, even the pro 
pellants for spear guns...ideal for many other rubber 


products, too. 


We’re not going off the deep end when we offer to show 
how Questex solves sequestering problems. Give us one of 
yours. Our chemists will dive right into it. More than 
likely they’ll come up with a satisfactory solution. Then 
you, too, will join more than 40 other industries in saying 
“Tt pays.to see Victor.” 

















Potassium 
phosphates pour 
to his rescue 


Pity the poor pledge! He’s obviously the rawest rookie on this 


kitchen police force. But the worst is over—once he gets the dishes 
in the sink. 

There, Victor potassium phosphates combine their synergisti 
action with liquid detergents to take over and cut elbow grease as 
well as greasy foods. Plates, glasses, tableware all come out 


sparkling, sanitary, spotless. You don’t have to go to school to 








<no é erever you find the best soaps and detergents, you 
know that wherever you find the best | 1 detergents, ° 
also find Victor phosphates. 


Here’s something else you find at Victor: swift, courteous, con 


fidential help with problems you may have that involve phosphates 


in products or production. Here’s an easy assignment: clip the 
coupon on the back page for a quick and easy course in how 


“It pays to see Victor.” 




















Phosphoric 
feeds 


Knee high by the 4th of July...then, finally, 
“corn gets as high as an elephant’s eye.”’ One 
good reason “tasselers” are so tall they’re 
worth singing about is that Victor phosphatic 
fertilizer solution gives them such a good 
start in life. 

Today many farmers depend on fertilizer 
manufacturers and formulators who specify 
Victor ammonium phosphates, potassium 
phosphates and phosphoric acids for liquid 
and dry concentrates. Easy to apply, these 
fertilizer solutions promote good root stru 


ture, assure rapid and healthy growth 


We'd like to talk over your problem, be of 
assistance where phosphates are used. Here’s 
a fertile idea if you’d rather do a little “field 
work”’ before calling us in: fill in the coupon 
on the back page to find out, quickly, “‘/t pays 


to see Victor.”’ 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 


Box 572, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Please send samples of the following Victor chemicals 


Our company is in the industry 
Please send your latest Victafile. 


We wish to have a discussion with a Victor representative. Please have 
him call for an appointment 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City Zone 
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C. M. Christie, President of Dayco Corporation (right), and R. G. Burson, Vice-President and General Manager 


186 


of Dayton Industrial Products Co., a major operating division, review their developmen 


‘Advertising is part of our product 
development...it narrows the gap to sales” 


““No matter how well it proves out in testing, every 
new product we develop is something of a specula- 
tion. Just being able to make it 
better 

quantity. 


. or make it 
. does us no good until we can sell it in 
That’s where our business publication 
advertising programs come in. 

“Right now, we’re well into a new diversification 
program throughout the entire company. We’ve 


‘@: 


yr @ & I 


Surat 


Cc AT I 


even changed our name from Dayton Rubber Co. 
to Dayco Corporation. 

‘“‘By using business publications like McGraw- 
Hill’s to tell customers and prospects what we’re 
doing, the gap between product development cost 
and profitable sales is cut to a minimum. Adver- 
tising gives us broad market coverage, opens doors 
for our salesmen, aids us in our future growth.” 


McGraw-Hill Gi 


ON S GD; 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 


More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications 














_,. Becket thinks his firm will be lucky to make its fee on 
Kaiser Center since a good part of the profits were eaten 


up by research time .. . 


panies, then installed on all 28 floors 
under one contract—saving the separate 
Kaiser companies considerable money. 
The same approach was used to get the 
glass fiber cloth for all window in- 
teriors. 


ll. Professional Rating 


One yardstick of the architectural 
profession is the amount of detail design 
a firm does. Maynard Woodard says 
that Kaiser Center is more tailormade 
than any project Becket has ever done. 
He cites the aluminum door pulls and 
lighting fixtures as examples of the sort 
of thing the firm did itself. Architects 
who build for speculative developers and 
for maximum use over looks are more 
content to buy details from catalogues, 
and their strict utilitarianism results in 
lower building costs and lower' fees. 

Architects can be. rated according to 
their fees, but these are controlled at 
one end by a strict schedule of mini- 
mums—5% to 8%—set by the American 
Institute of Architects and at the other 
end by fierce competition. Also, many 
architects are switching to lump sum or 
times/ payroll contracts, both to insure 
their fees and to end the profession’s 
ethical headache over fee-cutting. 
¢ Price-Utility Factor—A somewhat 
better comparison can be made on the 
basis of cost per square foot of a build- 
ing, always taking into account that this 
cost is influenced by the quality of de- 
sign the architect is hired to produce. 
Strictly utilitarian architecture can be 
bought for $20 to $30 a square foot, but 
critics say that holding initial costs 
down often results in use of materials 
that wear and weather quickly. More 
elegant design costs between $30 and 
$40 a square foot. And a top price of 
$45 can be paid for a highly original 
structure such as the Seagram Building 
by Mies van der Rohe in New York. 

Kaiser Center falls somewhat in the 
center: The $45-million structure will 
come in at about $32 a square foot. 
Becket’s designers feel that a premium 
was paid for the shape and use of mate- 
rials, but Kaiser points out that “we 
look at Kaiser Center as a pioneering 
project and you have to spend more for 
this.” 

Actually, Becket thinks his firm will 
be lucky to make its fee on Kaiser Cen- 
ter, since a good part of the profits were 
eaten up by research time that could 
not be charged to Kaiser, as well as 
model and mock-up work to prove that 
an idea would work. But, says Becket, 
“Kaiser Center is the sort of job vou 
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do for the other business it will bring 
in.” Becket has done repeat business 
for Hilton, Gimbel’s, Broadway-Hale 
Stores, as well as Kaiser. 


lll. Sole Proprietor 


Becket, at 57, is sole owner as well 
as president of Welton Becket & As- 
sociates, one of the largest architectural 
firms in the U.S. His permanent staff 
of 430 will put $150-million worth of 
architecture in place in 1960. 

Becket got his training at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and at L’Ecole 


de Beaux Arts in Fontainbleau, then 
Becket formed a_ partnership with 
Walter Wurdeman, a college friend. 


The firm at first specialized in homes 
for motion picture stars, but broke into 
commercial work in 1944 with a sub- 
urban store for Bullocks, Inc., in Pasa- 
dena. In the late 40s, Wurdeman & 
Becket did office buildings for Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company and Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp. in Los Angeles— 
which established the firm’s reputation 
for casual, western-stvle design and 
lightweight construction. Becket took 
over the entire practice after Wurde- 
man’s death in 1949. 

¢ More Office Work—Although he 
doesn’t specialize in office work, Becket 
is doing more of it now than ever be- 
fore—35% of his volume, or something 
over $50-million. This includes the 
six largest office projects in the West: 
In addition to Kaiser Center, Becket 
is designing office centers for the Cullen 
estate and for Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. in Houston, and for Southland Life 
Insurance Co. in Dallas; he is also doing 
single buildings for Travelers Insurance 
Co. and for the federal government in 
Los Angeles. In this last, Becket leads 
a team of three architects. 

Becket’s dollar volume in offices puts 
him in a class roughly with Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill (an estimated $50- 
million in offices in 1959); Harrison & 
Abramovitz ($45-million); Carson & 
Lundin ($50-million); Kahn & Jacobs 
($60-million); and Charles Luckman As- 
sociates (S60-million). All these firms 
trail Emory Roth & Sons, the champion 
in office volume with $120-million in 
1959, and in percentage with 95%. 
¢ Team Work—Despite his sole pro- 
prietorship, Becket dislikes having his 
firm called a one-man operation. ““This 
office is a team of perhaps 20 people— 
one man just couldn’t do this volume of 
business,’ he savs. Becket also resents 
criticism—from no less an architect than 
the late Frank Lloyd Wright—for not 











ROTOMATIC 
BAG PACKER 





eFast «Accurate 
e Low cost maintenance 


Proved in the field for all free 
or semi-free flowing materials 


If your business involves packing 
chemicals, plant foods, feed, seed or 
other materials in open mouth bags 
... get the details on the Raymond 
Rotomatic Packer. Actual production 
line use has shown new economies in 
bag filling oper- 
ations. Gravity 
operation elimi- 
nates power re- 
quirements. Even 
scale balance prin- 
ciple delivers 
proven accuracy. 
Get full information 
now from your 
Raymond Repre- 
sentative or write... 





BAG CORPORATION 
Middletown, Ohio 
A Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg, Co, 
ATLANTA © BALTIMORE © CHICAGO © KANSA 


CITY © LOUISVILLE © NEW YORK 


Maker of RUGGED MULTIWALL PACKAGING for Industry 
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COST REDUCTION / THIRD IN A SERIES 


IF YOU MANUFACTURE... 


a quality product that incorporates a fan or blower into its basic 
design Lau blower assemblies can help you maintain that quality at a 
reduced cost. 

Because a stringent quality control program is an integral part of 
the Lau production process, competitively priced, standard production 
blowers excel in quality materials and workmanship. 

Lau quality can be a component part of your product. Why not call 


the Lau Sales Engineer located conveniently near you? 


THE LAU BLOWER COMPANY « DAYTON, OHIO 
world’s largest manufacturer of air conditioning blowers 
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having a “Welton Becket” st of 
chitectu Becket designers tk re- 
ligiously to keep from imitating them- 


iT- 


sel peating architectural cliches. 

\s an office architect, Becket feels his 
contributions have been in u ft mate- 
rials—Kaiser ( nter 1S th fullest eXx- 
pression of th but he al A the 


first to use Mosai panels on office 
exteriors for General Petroleum and 


Prudential, and in lightweigh nstruc- 
tion techniques such as the use of 
Vermiculit in place t oncrct tor 
structural fireproofing. The firm is now 
developing thin-shell concret tech- 
niques 


IV. Master Planners 


he continuing boom in office build- 
ings means that Becket, like his com- 
petitors, will probably continue to in 
crease his volume in this type of work. 
But Becket is known for other archi 


tectural forms, and finds his allegiance 


shifting from one tvpe of project to 
nother. Right now, he is excited about 
the $10-million, 3,100-seat Music Cen- 
ter his firm has designed for Los Angeles 
ifter 12 vears of delay. He thinks it will 
compare favorably with the music audi- 
torium in New York’s Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts 

Becket also thinks the new medical 
center he designed for the University of 
California at Los Angeles is an improve 
ment over medical facilities that have 
grown up piece by piece, with treatment 
and teaching housed in separate build 
ings The Humble Oil building in 
Houston is another Becket favorite; his 
designers are experimenting with ex- 
terior panels that can be stamped out 
on the job site 
¢ Architect-Economist—Becket feels 
that an important function of the archi 
tect of the future will be master plan- 
ning and economic studies of entire 
city areas as well as smaller areas. Becket 
already is under long-term master plan 
ning contracts for UCLA and for the 
Los Angeles (where he shares planning 
with Luckman and Paul R. Williams 
of Los Angeles) and San Francisco air- 
ports; and some downtown planning 
was included in his work on Southland 
Center in Dallas and Cullen Center in 
Houston 

This belief is shared by Wilham 
Pereira of Los Angeles, who is doing 
similar work for the University of 
Southern California, in Orange County 
south of Los Angeles, and for an 1 1,000- 


cre mountain area on the fringe of Los 


Angele Becket and Pereira, although 
they ha different architectural ideas, 
have other things in common: When 


Becket moves into new offices in Bev- 
erlv Hills next month, Pereira will take 
over Becket’s old offic 

I'm hoping to get " yf th drop- 


in trade,” savs Pereira. END 
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Through good, solid design, manufac- 
ture, and application, Garlock packings, 


hes. gaskets, and seals are keeping equipment 
his running longer, with less-frequent main- 
ate- tenance. The result: reduced overhead 
ex- and greater productivity wherever de- 
the HOW IND USTRY pendable, leak-proof sealing is required. 
tice Take design. Garlock CHEVRON* Pack- 
and BENEFITS FROM ings are designed to prevent leakage of 
ruc- fluids such as air, gas, or oil from 
of GARLOCK hydraulic-pneumatic rams and plung- 
for ers. Unlike other V-type packings, 
now PRODUCTS 


CHEVRON Packings have an exclusive 
hinge-like construction that assures 
easier movement of the piston at all 
pressures, reduces cylinder wear, and 
rarely needs adjustment once installed. 

Here, sound design is measured in terms 
uild- 


of less maintenance, less need to replace 
om- packings or cylinder, and, above all, 
) in- longer packing life. On one 6000 p.s.i. 
ork. hydraulic press application, CHEVRON 
rchi- Packings gave 14 years service! 
‘ig In manufacturing— of gasketing, for 




















example—Garlock very carefully stud- 
pout Garlock CHEVRON Packings | ies and selects the right materials for 
al = each application. Then, from raw ma- 
zcles terial to end product, every process is 
W ill rigidly controlled, assuring exact den- 
1udi- sity and other vital characteristics of 
nter the finished sheet. Here, proper manu- 
; facturing and skilled know-how pays 
dical off in gasketing that does a better job 
tv of because it is custom-fitted to your re- 
rove- quirements. 
— Finally, the importance of application is 
wild: evidenced by the stocking program for 
mag Garlock KLOZURE Oil Seals. Over 2300 
° his assembled and bonded seals in every 
, a combination of seal material and type 
Spur of construction are available nationally 
through 180 distributor stores and 
feels Garlock regional warehouses. This 
wey means that you can get the right seal 
urchi- for virtually any application .. . right 
plan- from stock when it is needed. 
ntire é yy ; 
ecket Whether Original Equipment Manufactur- 
plan- er or User, discover the advantages of 
r the 7 ih Garlock’s solid design, manufacturing, 
santas : ri fe i. ry} and application practices. Discuss your 
“.- | on sealing needs with the local Garlock 
o ais: oo fl representative—he can offer many 
nning cost-saving ideas. Call or write him at 
hland 
ilham 
doing 
ty oof the nearest of Garlock’s 26 sales offices 
ountv throughout the U.S. and Canada. Or, 
| ,000- write Garlock Inc., Palmyra, N.Y. 
f Los 
ae Canadian Div.: Garlock of Canada Ltd. 
She Plastics Div.: United States Gasket Co. 
1 Bev- Order from the Garlock 2,000 .. . two 
1 take thousand different styles of Packings, 
Gaskets, Seals, Molded and Extruded 
drop- Rubber, Plastic Products, 
*Registered Trademark 
_ 1960 
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Congo Plunges Into Self-Rule 


Cut loose by Belgium on six- 
months’ notice, rich African col- 
ony tries to figure out how to 
run itself. 


With virtually no preparation, the 
Belgian Congo, for generations the 


world’s most valuable colony, is rushing 
toward independence on June 30 
Primitive, divided, confused by agi- 
tators of all stripes, the Congo is bound 
to be a turbulent member of the world 
community. Many of the 113,000 
Europeans who are lost in the sea of 


Congolese have in fright 
women and children home 
spreading; disintegration 


new en before 


| 3-million 
sent thei 
Chaos is 
threatens the 
it exists 

¢ Global Problem—These aren't prob- 
lems only for the Congolese and their 
former masters in Brussels. For chan- 
celleries around the world, the remote 
and backward Congo has these points 
of interest: 

As an underdeveloped strategic area, 
it is a ripe target for the Communists, 
and it must be defended by the West 
The Congo, as large as continental 


nation e\ 


> 


7 
» 
> 
, : re “ 
A ei mn ae - ets *y 


MILITIAMEN guard polling place in a Congo town as people vote for the first time for 


their own legislators. So far, there’s only one major national party, many small factions. 
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Europe, the geographic heartland of 
Black Africa, thus a major arena for 
racial nationalism 


As a mineral-rich country, its mining 


and marketing policies can affect com 
moditi suppl ind pri mm ¢ I con 
tinent 3esid leading the world in 
cobalt and industria liamon the 
Congo is a major yurce of copper, 
uranium, ld, manganese, and tin. It 
also xport tton ibber egetable 
oils, ind coff 


As a nation in need of outside invest- 
ment, an independent Congo will 
have to offer inducements t private 
+1] 


capital that wil 


ither 
offset the hazards or 
else lean heavily on the Soviet bloc. Some 
Western find the 
Congo tempting enough to invest there 
—at least they sav thev do. But the 
capital flow is still away from the Congo 
instead of Meanwhile, the 
Congo has loans from the 
World Bank and a qualified assurance 
of aid from the overseas development 
fund of the European Common Market. 


businessmen alread 


toward it 


received 


l. No Preparation 


It’s hard to see how the C 
can suddenly achieve a government re- 
sponsibl neet the chal- 
lenges of the next few vears. Instead of 
jelling into a stable socfety, on the eve 


» | 
mgolese 


enough to 


of sovereignty they ar inking deeper 
into an ugly mess of dissension, division, 
and distrust 

[ribes are quarreling. Regions are 
against each othe Provinces talk of 
secession unless th iterest fa 
vored in the new government. | ne 
area, laborers imported from oth di 
tricts ar fleeing from rum that 
cannibalism, a lingering threat among 
the most backward tribes, may spring 
up again, with strang the first 
victims 

Belgiun the ret ig landl has 
bec ) hat nag Anti-whit in 
vect ha panich | Belgians not only 
into sending their families back to the 
homeland but also into sending their 
monev—about $200-million of it in the 


last few months 


e At Fault—Inevitably, blame for the 


anarchy of the Congo will fall on the 
Belgian For 51 vears thev ran the 
Congo, their prize colony, in an extrem¢ 
of paternalism. They did build up the 
economy, introduce health servi offer 
some primary school education. On the 





other hand, they did nothi 
1 } 
the Congolese for self-gover1 


sprang it on the people on 


t prepare 


ment, then 


six-months’ 


notice 
Thus, from paternalism the Belgians 
swung in months to an extreme of 
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This new 
National 


Yellow Pages 
Service 

lets us buy 

any combination 
of local markets — 
with just 


one contract! 


PES SITES Aaa | 
SCocececesoseseoseoeoseosseoecsesee® 


- e® 
SeeeeeeeSeeSeeeeeeeee 
e 





Media Man: Well, it’s a completely new 
advertising service. 


ACCT. SUPV. what's so new about it? 


Media Man: Cuts all the red tape. Now we 
can place selling advertising in over 4,000 
Yellow Pages directories alloverthe country 
through a single office—with one contract. 


ACCT. SUPV. And we can put real sell 


in them? 


Media Man: Sure. Tie right in with our 
national campaign. Get to the “Ready-to- 
Buys”— the people who are about to pur- 
chase a product like ours. Tell them why 
to buy as well as where. 


ACCT. SUPV. Butwhat aboutourtricky 


selected markets? 


MITTTITITITITITITITITITIT TT TT 


TELL ME MORE ? 





Media Man: That’s just it. We can buy any 
combination of Yellow Pages directories to 
match our geographical marketing pattern. 


ACCT. SUPV. And how do we get billed ? 


Media Man: Just one bill—monthly. 


ACCY. SUPV. one thing more — what 


about commission? 
Media Man: Positively! 


ACCT. SUPV. I’m convinced. Let’s put 


it in the works! 
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ONE CONTACT / ONE CONTRACT /ONE MONTHLY BILL 








Michigan 
Means 
Business! 


HERE ARE THE FACTS: 


(1) MICHIGAN led all other states 

. in industrial expansion in the 
last six months, totaling more 
than $111 millions. 


(2 MICHIGAN gained more smaller 
establishments than any other 
east north central state in the 
past four years. 


(3 MICHIGAN continues to be a 
healthy location for new and 
growing business enterprises, 
regardless of size. 











owe Send for your FREE 
. copy of the Michigan 
Year Book for details. 


THE MICHIGAN 
YEARBOOK 
955 Book Building 

Detroit 26, Michigan 
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BUSINESS CARD 
THAT KEEPS 
REMINDING! 


Put your business card copy on a 
Barton Pencil. Present it with pride 
Remind prospects and customers of 
your company, your product, 
your service. 
It costs less than lunches 
and it lasts! 
We'd like you to compare 
the Barton with the very 
best. For free sample, 
send us your busi 
ness card! 


HAW-BARTON 


sno me GERLACH -BARK LOW ¢on-any 
Calendar and Specialty Advertising 


SALES OFFICES N PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT. COSHOCTON, OHIO 
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UTOLAND 


on 


hands-oft 
intermediate 
sional native 


Thev gave the Congo no 
stage, such as a_ provi 
government that could 
have operated side by side with the 
colonial governors and gradually taken 
over the reins. Now the Congo has no 
civil servant class above the rank of 
minor clerk; it has no constitutional 
framework, no national political organ- 
ization. In all its 13-million-plus popu 
lation, there aren’t a dozen college grad- 
uates 
¢ Political Setup—Belgium may not 
have wanted to cast the Congo adrift 
so abruptly, but its hand was forced by 
last vear’s Leopoldville riots. The de 
velopment of plans for independence 
in other African territories of European 
countries made it plain that the rioting 
was no passing phenomenon but might 
be expected to get more bitter unless 


nationalist hopes were recognized 


That’s when the June 30 date for 
sovereignty was suddenly set 
On a timetable so fast that it left 


the Congolese bewildered, an election 
was held last month for a national legis 
lature. Results gave no party a majority 
At midweek, Lower Congo leader 
Joseph Kasavubu had pulled together 
enough splinter groups to form a coali- 
tion cabinet. Its longevity was threat 
ened, however, by militant, politically 
stronger Patrice Lumumba, who failed 
to form a coalition cabinet after his ex- 
tremist National Congolese Movement 
won more seats (41 out of 137) than 
ny of the other 20-odd parties. 


\ prime political issue is whether 





ib In London mmoditv ma 
KCts, I xample, tin p en 
harpl Belgian interests began stock 
pilin yainst possible i uption of 
suppl f 1 the Cong Copper 
pr S t 

No f } pan id the ( 1gO 
has no n usiness f it i—can 
b u r its futur ic new nation 
Some ha hastened t n liq ud 
issct th getting rea to do so 
it th lightest sign of trouble. How- 
eve the ¢ ig res unde- 
niably alluring, and 1@ Companies, 
including Britain’s Unilever, talk of 
ventually increasing their investments 
in the Cong 

Unilever, through Belgian and Congo 
ubsidiaric has a big interest in the 
country’s palm oil. Because of a short- 
we of local dabor, it has imported 
palmnut pickers from other parts of 
the Cong to the forests where the 
palms grow wild, and it is these migrant 
workers wh ire fleeing in fear of a 
cannibal t ik 
¢ Business Empire—The greatest fi 
nancial f n the Cong the finan 
cial emp nown as societe Gcnecrale 
de Belgique, which has been tually 
1 government in itself It ( mated 
that Societe Gen itrol xr has 
controll pt f Congo bus 
ness Until f1\ vears ago, 1fs subs diar\ 
Banque du Congo Belg en ed the 


country’s banknotes 

Belgium has been variously estimated 
to have a stake of from $34-billion to 
$7-billion in the Congo. Societe Gen- 
erale ha removed most rf its ish 
from th uuntrv, and the Congo’s 
economy would be in a disastrous state 
if the Belgian Central Bank had not 
balanced this withdrawal bv _ putting 
in equal amount into the count 

Oth Belgian financial companies 


have interests of lesser importance, not- 


bly the Empain group, with its con- 


trol of rail and river communications 
ind its mine concessions on the Congo 
ibove Stanlevwville 

The U.S. stake in the Congo is estl- 
mated at $10-mill $1] 2-muillion 


( l Wi1O0N 
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al How Owens-Illinois controls inks_ precisely, 
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dian for boxes that sell for you 
od the MR. STRONGBOX 

S trademark 

mated ‘ : 
as LOCALIZED SERVICE FROM: In this picture you see over 200 million pigment units, so fine they do not 
Gen- Atlanta, Ga. Long Island City, N. Y. even cover the head of a pin. 

cash Aurora, Ind. Los Angeles, Calif.* A basic ingredient of good printing on corrugated boxes is uniformly high 
ongo’s Bradford, Pa. Madison, Ill. pigmentation of the ink. This is one of the reasons why Owens-Illinois makes 
» state a Memphis, Tenn. its own inks, keeping them to stringent specifications under microscopic 
d not chicago, Ill. Mercedes, Texas ele: . . 
aitias Dallas, Texas Miami, Fla. ; — a y bp 2 ay 
iat a Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. rhe direct benefit to you: better printing for your boxes, giving greater 

= Flint, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn, impact to your sales message and brand name. Another Owens-Illinois advan- 

panies Jacksonville, Fla. |. Newark, N. J. ‘ 
e, not- Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Calif.* tage at no extra cost. 
s con- “ee ets alistoury, N. C. fe We have a plant near you and if Owens-Illinois can’t package your product 
ations Giestiines Couasntnn op Cumin, in corrugated, nobody can! 
Congo 
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Reynolds Metals Co. is the biggest 
U.S. investor. Other smaller interests 


ire in rubber and coppe1 


¢ New Climate—Forcign companies 
will mostly hold onto what thev can 
ifter next Thursday, but there’s no 


doubt that the whole way of doing busi 
ness in the Congo will be far different 
from the davs when 
virtual monopoly 

Government finances will start off in 
bad shape, and the new government will 
doubtless seek to increase its revenues 
from business. The government port 
folio of business holdings already vields 
than $20-million a vear, and the 
government is expected’ eventually to 
become a dominant, if not controlling, 
shareholder 

One thing is sure: There will be 
sympathy in the Congo for Belgian busi 
nessmen 


Belgium had a 


Mo;re 


no 


In all the Congo’s vears as a 
colony, Belgium took out far more than 
it put in. Whatever 
made in the 
sources, came almost entirely from th« 
profits of companies already there. In 
the past five vears alone, the net outflow 
from the Congo amounted to around 
$1.3-billion. 


investment was 


Congo, to develop re 


Ill. Two Trouble Spots 


Economically and_ politically, — the 
spotlight will be focused on two areas 
Katanga Province, which has practicalls 
all the country’s mining, and the Lower 
Congo, where the Inga power project is 
a hot These two often 
described as a potential African Ruhr, 
both talk of seceding from the Congo 

Katanga is so rich that it provides 
60% of the Congo’s income, mostly 
from copper and cobalt mined by Union 
Miniere de Haut Katanga, a unit of the 
Societe Generale. Opposed to sharing 
their wealth with the rest of the Congo, 
Katanga’s leaders advocate a loose con 
federation as the form of 
ment. If Lumumba wins his scheme of 
centralized government, they say, Ka- 
tanga will either remain separately inde 
pendent or will associate with neighbor 


issue. areas, 


new govern 


ing Northern Rhodesia, outside th 
Congo but also rich in copper. Union 


Mimniere officials and the Rhodesians are 
both said to favor this idea 

Inga, near the mouth of the Congo 
River, may international 
storm center. It has enormous potential 
as a site for a hydroelectric project. An 
international group including Reynolds 
Metals, France’s Pechiney Aluminum, 
British and Canadian interests, and se\ 
eral Belgian companies is eager to de- 
velop power for the aluminum industry 

However, groups, including 
French and Belgian promoters, are also 
keen on the Inga site. And an associa 
tion of native property owners says it 
has asked Russia to help develop th« 
site for them 


become an 


other 


Locally. th 1S tt 
bitter that Joseph Kasavubu, a Franco- 
phile, savs he mav call on French c 
lonial troops in nearby Brazzaville, in 
the French Congo, if he finds he can’t 
keep ore bili ny 
the Portugu n neighboring Angola 
Inga is on 
French and Portuguese land) t 
troops on the Lower (¢ 

What 
the Cong t will 


Inga 


IV. Place in the World 


While working f tabilitv at hom« 
the new Congo government will be 
forced need for foreign aid and 
investment t take some position n 
international affairs. It’s hard to see 
vet which wav it will lean 

(he Belgian government will sponsor 
the Congo for membership in_ the 
World Bank, the International Mone- 
tarv Fund, and presumably the Gencral 
Agreement on ‘Tariffs & Trad At a 
discussion in Brussels, Congolese dele 
gates said their country might be intet 


ested in association with the European 


Common Market BW-—Jun.18’60, 
p36 

If it carried out this idea, the Congo 
government would have to deal with 


the Common Market through Brussels 

1 channel that would be distasteful to 
nationalistic but the only 
wav to get aid from the Common Mar- 
ket’s $582-million development fund 


Moscow 1S 1 


said to be 


( ongole S¢ 


readv to offer 


the Congo at least $100-million as a 
development loan. Washington would 
fi." it hard to match that, since the 
U.S. aid budget for all of Africa south 
of the Sahara is only $200-million. Still, 


in International Cooperation Adminis- 


tration team from the U.S. has hope- 
fully set up a “permanent” office in 
Leopol Iwill 


e¢ Expropriation Threat—No onc is 


overlooking the possibilit that the 
Congo, in its political confusion and its 
resentment against Belgium, might turn 
to wholesale expropriation of foreign 
properties as a wavy out of its economic 
troubles That’s what happened in 
Indonesia when the government took 
over from the Dutch. For Belgium, 


with its multibillion-dollar investment, 


it would be a brutal blow 
It is evident that Brussels hoped by 
] 


granting quick independence to prevent 


mything like that from happening 
Belgian officials sav that if thev had 
delaved much longer in cutting the 
Congo loose, the ugly rioting that began 
in Leopoldville last winter would have 
fanned hostility to the point where 
every Belgian tie would be cut and 
everv Belgian asset seized. That would 
have been close to disaster for com- 
panies long based there END 
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Cascophen Glue! An incredibly strong resorcinol resin 
adhesive, it makes possible mammoth laminated wood 
arches. The shopping center pictured is typical of the 


wonders of glue-fused wood at work. And Borden Chem- 


ical’s Cascophen, too. The arches support the entire roof 


load. No posts. No bearing walls. One great sweep of 


unbroken floor area that’s all “‘sell.’”’ Three acres of it! 
Borden’s Cascophen Glue puts performance in wood 
for more than just stores. Add sports arenas. And 


OThe Borden Company 


rirs* BORDEN 


WHAT BORDEN CHEMICAL HELPS BUILD A SUPER SHOPPING CENTER? 


churches and schools. Plus boats ar 


course, Cascophen is just one example 
know, Borden Chemical is a leader in 


chemistry that makes possible not 


products but also paper, paint, pac 


textile. Resin chemistry’s our 
show you how successfully it can help yours! Writ 


Borden Chemical Company, Dept. BW-60, 35 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Crisis Perils U.S.-Japan Links 


@ Anti-American demonstrations and cancellation 


of the President's visit put a severe strain on both diplo- 


matic and economic relations. 


@ Much of what happens will depend on what 


kind of government follows the Kishi regime. 


@ Meantime, Socialists and conservatives are mass 


ing forces for the election expected this summer. 


Japan at midweek remained in politi- 
cal crisis. Students and leftwingers— 
unopposed by police—continued demon- 
strations through Tokyo’s streets to 
celebrate their victory in forcing the 
cancellation of Pres. Eisenhower’s visit 
(BW—Jun.18’60,p27). 

The demonstrators also repeated yells 
for Prime Minister Kishi’s political 
head, and Socialists and labor unions 
called a strike to back up their demands. 
Kishi’s government is hanging on but 
is not expected to last long. 

Kishi has vowed to stay in office until 
the process of ratifying the U. S.-Japa- 
nese mutual security treaty is complete. 
¢ Diplomatic Strain—Even after this 
happens, the future of U.S. diplomatic 
relations with Japan is not clear (page 
184). The withdrawal of the invitation 
to Eisenhower, coming as it did, ob- 
viously hurt the U. S.-Japanese alliance. 

The most immediate strain is doubt 
about the willingness and ability of the 
Japanese government to fulfill the con- 
ditions of the treaty. It calls for reten- 
tion of U.S. bases in Japan—to be used 
in consultation with Japanese officials— 
which Washington officials consider 
vital to "se U.S. policy of containing 
the Co nunist nations and deterring 
them f >m war. 

In Washington at midweek, officials 

privately hoped that the damage would 
be limited and of short duration. They 
argue that Japan has no practical alter- 
native to the moderately conservative 
government that has been in power 
since World War II, nor to the con- 
tinued alliance with the U.S. 
* Opposing Forces—Much depends on 
what sort of government comes to 
power after Kishi leaves office. The 
neutralist and pacifist currents from 
which the present maelstrom eddies are 
deep and strong. Very few families in 
Japan were not affected by the war's 
devastation. The Socialists are trving 
to capitalize on this to increase their 
political power. The Communists also 
have skillfully exploited these  senti- 
ments. 

Against this are powerful conservative 
elements—a literate rural population and 
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the business community—that are largely 
pro-U.S. The farmers were freed from 
the traditional tenant farming by the 
postwar Occupation’s land reform pro- 
gram. The businessmen have built 
Japan’s present prosperity in good part 
on trade with the U.S. 

Thus, Washington officials believe 
that when elections are held in the near 
future, the conservative majority will 
be returned to office and Japan’s do- 
mestic and foreign policies will be 
basically unchanged. 

Two candidates hold the lead at the 
moment. Best bet is Minister of Trade 
& Industry Hivato Ikeda, a former bu- 
reaucrat who believes strongly in ties 
with the U.S. The other is Mitsujiro 
Ishii, now chairman of the conservative 
party, the Liberal-Democrats. 
¢ Straws in the Wind—There is some 
thought, in Japan, that there might be 
a small shift to the right. BUSINESS 
wEEx’s Tokyo correspondent this week 
reports, “There are already signs that 
the Socialists have overplayed their 
hand, just as in 1952, when the Com- 
munist Party went on an all-out ram- 
page and later suffered the defeat of 
their candidates for the Diet. Most 
Japanese are ashamed that, like a ba- 
nana republic, they couldn’t guarantee 
Eisenhower's security. The conservative 
population has just sat back and 
watched the student-Socialist-Commu- 
nist show as they would theatricals. But 
they have had about enough.’ 

Thus, the Socialists may lose some 
Diet seats—they now hold about one- 
third of the lower house—to a new 
rightwing party led by Suehiro Nishio. 
He has opposed the treaty because it 
does not include enough concessions to 
Japan. But he is a dedicated anti-Com- 
munist and believes that so long as the 
Moscow-Peking alliance holds, Tokyo 
has no choice but its alliance with 
Washington. 
¢ Shift Toward Neutralism—You may 
also see both a shift to the right and a 
gradual move toward neutralism. The 
neutralists are not confined to the left- 
wingers. Some businessmen would like 
to see Japan maintain its trade with the 


U. S. and also to open up what they 
consider the lucrative Communist 
China market. Moreover, Japan has a 
strong tradition for authoritarian gov- 
ernment and isolation. From 1637 until 
Commodore Perry sailed his black sh: 
into Tokyo Harbor in 1854, Japan 
ruled by daimyo lords and their samura 
warriors and the country was almost 
completely closed to foreigners. 

Most observers in Washington and 
lokvo say that a coup from either the 
left or the right is not likely at this 
point. The police and the relatively 
small armed forces are loyal to the gov- 
ernment—and either the Communists 
or the neo-Fascists would have to gain 
control of the army and police to grab 
power. 

Many Americans have wondered why 
the police have been so gentle with the 
rioters, who have hurled stones and at- 
tacked them with fists and clubs. Deep 
in the memory of all Japanese over the 
age of 30—and passed on to their chil- 
dren—is the image of the Kempeitai, 
Japan’s infamous strong-arm police of 
the 1930s, which put the Japanese 
through several reigns of terror. ‘The 
postwar police force has been severely re- 
stricted in law and training to prevent 
a recurrence of the abuse of power. 
¢ Economic Slowdown—U. S.-Japanese 
diplomatic relations are not the only 
victims of the current situation. Eco- 
nomic relations have begun to suffer. 
Observers in Tokyo say the political 
situation threatens to slow down the 
Japanese government's plans to open 
Japan further for imports and invest- 
ment. 

During the postwar recovery period, 
imports have been restricted to conserve 
foreign exchange, and investments lim- 
ited to permit Japanese industry to re- 
cover. In the past vear, Western gov- 
ernments have been urging Japan to 
relax the restrictions. 

The Socialists will argue against this, 
saving it is but another example of 
Western capitalist imperialism. They 
may be joined, quietly, by protection- 
ists in Japanese industry. 
¢ U.S. Boycotts—Most Japanese busi- 
nessmen are much more worried over 
the small but growing boycott of Japa- 
nese goods in the U.S. (page 27). The 
U.S. is Japan’s largest customer. Last 
week, a California congressman _pro- 
posed that Americans protest the “in- 
sult” to Eisenhower by not buying 
Japanese items until the Fourth of July. 

Koichiro Asakai, Japanese Ambassa- 
dor to Washington this week acknowl- 
edged the possibility of such reactions. 
He feared the uproar would send U.S.- 
Japanese relations “back to ‘Remember 


»” 


Pearl Harbor’.”” END 
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One of America's largest chemical companies is currently 
buying oxygen as a utility from this major on-site Air Products 
oxygen producing plant located in Tennessee. The plant 
was built and is owned and operated by Air Products. 
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MK iin for Chemical processors 


repani t 


The economics of oxygen as a utility has caught the 
imagination of many executives faced with the complex 
““make-or-buy”’ decision for this important process gas. 


Regardless of whether it is used as a primary feedstock or 
applied to obtain a higher reaction yield, oxygen (and other 
gases) can be supplied as a utility. Constant availability 
of supply, the true test of a utility, has been demonstrated 
by Air Products at numerous locations in quantities 
ranging up to 650 tons/day. With no capital invest- 
ment, you can be supplied with process gases such as 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen and synthesis gases from an 
on-site plant, built, owned and operated by Air Products. 


Air Products personnel are currently operating more than 
$100,000,000 worth of process plants with a nationwide 
operating and service organization. An additional! 
$40,000,000 worth of new Air Products plants will soon 
be added to this network, supplying tonnage quantities 
of important industrial gases .. . on a utility basis. 


Discover for yourself what oxygen as a utility can do for 
your process plant economics. An Air Products Application 
Engineer will be glad to help you gather the information 
you need to make important make-or-buy decisions on 
a variety of process gases. Air Products, Incorporated, 
Allentown, Pa. 
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240 Boxes per hour 
with 2-Strip Sealing* 


glu il slop ¢-1-mol-lamalelela 


with Stapling* 


That’s Why Shipping Rooms Are Switching 
to 2-Strip Sealing and Cutting Costs 





Two-strip sealing, now approved by all carriers, has revo- 
lutionized carton sealing methods. It is not surprising to find 
American Sisalkraft the pioneer in this development. 

This company has more experience than anyone else 
in making reinforced sealing tapes, industrial wrap, build- 
ing papers used as vapor barriers. It is now leading in the 


development of new types of flexible vapor barriers made of 


paver, foil or plastic in all combinations using laminates to 
impart special properties, the newest of which is fire re- 
sistant. 

We have specific information dealing with papers for con- 
struction, industrial wrap and carton sealing. Write to our 
Home Office in Attleboro, Mass. for whatever information 
is of concern to you. 

*Results of tests by independent laboratory 
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AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 


Chicago6 « New York17 + San Francisco 5 
In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 
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reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 
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Champion 


In 1927, John G. Sobieski achieved 
a measure of intercollegiate athletic 
prominence by pitching a no-hitter for 
the Stanford University baseball team— 
and losing the game (on team errors) 
to UCLA. Today there are men in the 
investment fraternity who fervently 
hope his luck hasn't improved. They'd 
love to see him sent to the showers. 

Sobieski, 53, is California’s contro- 
versial commissioner of corporations. 
For the past 18 months this Democratic 
appointee in California’s first Demo- 
cratic administration in 20 vears has 
been stirring up a brew of “corporate 
democracy” and “responsible liberal- 
ism” that arouses the apprehensions of 
investment bankers and corporate at- 
tornevs from Wall St. to San lrancisco’s 
Montgomery St. 

For 40 years before Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown appointed him head of the 
Div. of Corporations, California had 
the reputation as the toughest state 
in the union in its regulation of securi- 
ties transactions. The new commissioner 
has done nothing to tarnish that reputa- 
tion. 
¢ Ouick Action—Sobieski had _ hardly 
planted his feet under the desk before 
he tossed his first bomb. He said that 
corporations that do not permit cumu- 
lative voting in the election of directors, 
as required of California corporations 
for 80 vears, lack an essential ingredient 
of democracy. 

The commissioner proposed to do 
something about this. With the ex- 
traordinary powers of his office he 
fashioned a set of proposed rules that, 
among other things, would disqualify for 
sale in California any common stocks 
that do not permit cumulative voting; 
and he scheduled public hearings on 
the subject (BW—Mar.21°59,p31). 
¢ Wide Impact—To appreciate the im- 
pact on Wall St., vou have to remember 
two things: First, somewhat fewer than 
one-third of the common stocks traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange per- 
mit a shareholder to pyramid all his 
votes for one director. Second, Cali- 
fornia is, next to New York, the rich- 
est securities market in the U.S. Ac- 
cording to the exchange, New York has 
15.5%, California 11.9 of all U.S. 
shareowners. 

What Sobieski was saving, in other 
words, was that two-thirds of the most 
prominent common. stocks available 
would be denied access to the second 
richest market in the country unless 
the issuers capitulated on cumulative 
voting. 


* Milder Medicine—After public hear 
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of the Shareowner 


JOHN SOBIESKI heads California’s Div. of Corporations, which guards investors’ welfare, 
with a zeal that has stirred the financial community but won him shareholder acclaim. 
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ings erupted a storm of protest, the 
commissioner decided last fall that his 
medicine was too strong. Instead, he 
ruled that henceforth the division would 
bestow an official frown upon, but not 
necessarily reject, the sale and issue of 
common shares that lack cumulative 
voting rights. To qualify for a Cali- 
fornia permit, however, he directed that 
the prospectus for such shares disclose 
their lack in quite specific language. 
And he twisted the knife by adding 
this catchall dictum: 

“Appropriate disclosure shall also be 
required of any other corporate prac- 
tices which deny or discourage proper 
stockholder participation in corporate 
iffairs.”” 
¢ Strong Views—Clearly Sobieski does 
not give up easily. His stand on cumu- 
lative voting is only one of a multi- 
tude of official acts that have stirred 
1 widening segment of the financial 
community. Lately, for instance, he 
has earned the wrath of the mutual 
fund industry for his steadfast uphold- 
ing of the state’s disapproval of the sale 
of “front-end” contractual plans; So- 
bieski believes no investor should have 
to risk a sacrifice of his principal if he 
has to drop out of his contract. Sobieski 
ilso tends to think that a_ brokerage 
firm that sponsors a mutual fund 
might be influenced to churn its port- 
folio more often than necessary just to 
get brokerage commissions. And he has 
under advisement whether to ban the 
sale of such fund shares in his state. 

On the other hand, he has also 
slashed some of the red tape that binds 
California’s vigilance over the welfare 
of investors and is trving to cut more. 

A good. example of how Sobieski 
thinks and operates was his handling 
last vear of the Westates Petroleum Co. 
case 
¢ Shareholder Complaints—Late _ last 
fall, Sobieski received complaints from 
shareholders of Westates against a pro- 
posed merger of the oil company—a 
Delaware corporation whose producing 
properties and principal place of busi- 
ness were in California—with Bandini 
Petroleum Co., Canadian Western Oil 
Co., and Viking Kinsella Gas Co. 

The four were to be merged into a 
new Delaware corporation known as 
Western States Petroleum Co., Inc., 
with the securities of the new corpora- 
tion to be issued in exchange for all 
existing securities. Sobieski was an- 
noyed because the new corporation had 
not applied for a California permit to 
issue the new securities, although 66% 
of the new preferred and 27% of the 
new common would be issued to Cali- 
fornians. 

Challenged by Sobieski on this point. 
the corporation took the position that 
the issuance of new securities did not 
onstitute a “sale” under the California 
Corporations Code, and, therefore, did 
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not require a permit. The management 
and directors, moreover, argued that: if 
they applied for a permit, hearings, re- 
buttals, and the examiner’s decision 
would take months. This, they said, 
would rob the merger of the market 
advantage of immediate action. So they 
proceeded with merger preliminaries. 

Before the management could com 
plete the merger, however, Sobieski is 
sued a desist and refrain order in the 
absence of a permit and set a hearing 
in San Francisco on Dec. 4. Sobieski 
personally conducted the hearing, which 
lasted the whole day; the management 
participated without conceding that it 
needed a permit. 

Over the weekend, Sobieski drafted 
his decision, which he submitted on 
Monday to his staff for comment. On 
Tuesday, Dec. 8, he issued his final 
order, granting a permit for the issu- 
ance’ of securities. 
¢ The Purpose—The point Sobieski savs 
he was making was the establishment 
of California’s jurisdiction over mergers 
involving exchange of stocks held by 
California shareholders. He also demon- 
strated that such proceedings need not 
be so time-consuming that they jeopar- 
dize the stock market advantages of 
a merger. 
¢ Dedicated Capitalist—Contrary to the 
Wall St. impression of Sobieski as a hot- 
eved zealot determined to impose social 
manacles on the securities business, he 
gives utterance to a philosophy that 
would be at home in the most impec- 
cable Republican circles 

“I’m very much interested in the 
survival of the capitalistic svstem,” he 
says. “It’s the only system that assures 
the kind of efficiency that’s necessary 
for the proper management of a modern 
business. And it’s my conviction that 
most companies are wel] managed.” 

It’s no accident that John Gilhousen 
Sobieski developed such a_ philosophy 
At 17, he invested the first dollars he 
earned—at manual labor—in the 6% 
preferred stock of Pacific Southwest 
Building Co. He financed himself 
through Stanford’s undergraduate and 
law schools, plus a year at Harvard 
Law, on his investments and on such 
wages as he could scratch up by deliver 
ing newspapers, gardening, tutoring, 
and jerking sodas. He stopped securi 
ties trading when he took his state job, 
but there is evidence in his comfortable 
mode of life that his investment record 
and his law practice returned bountiful 
rewards. His $15,570 salary as a public 
servant wouldn’t pay the tax on the 
income he earned in private life. 
¢ Distinguished Ancestors—Sobieski has 
a royal background. He is a descendant 
of the 17th Century statesman, John 
Sobieski, who was elected King John 
III of Poland and engraved his record 
in history by routing the Turks near 
Vienna in 1683 


As a child in Los Angeles, the cor- 
poration commissioner thrilled to the 
tales of his grandfather—vet another 
John Sobicski-who was born in the 
Sobieski palace in Warsaw and fled to 
the U.S. when the Russians executed 
his father for revolutionary activity, 

Sobieski notes with some pride that 
his grandfather, a colonel in the Union 
Army during the Civil War and a 
military adventurer in Mexico after- 
wards, became of the Minne- 
sota legislature and was defeated for 
reelection because he espoused women’s 
suffrage and abolition of capital pun- 
ishment. The grandfather, a founder 
of the Prohibition Party, was an inti- 
mate of William Jennings Bryan and 
William G. McAdoo. Sobieski’s first 
job as a law clerk was in McAdoo’s 
Los Angeles officc 
e Early Labors—An 
20th Century flowed from 
the Old W orld of Sobieski’s 
ancestry would be misleading. Born in 
Los Angeles in 1906, Sobieski had to 
work when he high 


To build up a fund toward the 
| 


1 member 


inference that 
ypulence 


nobility 


go to finished 
school 
iis mother decreed for 
worked for a vear as a cabl 
splicer’s helper with the Southern Cali 
fornia Telephone Co., and saved and 
invested $1.800 
His athletic prowess at Stanford won 
him a bid from the old San Francisco 
Seals professional baseball club, a de- 
velopment that jolted his mother to 
1 McAdoo to hire 
her son as a law clerk. Sobieski was, 


as he low man on the totem 


law education 
him, he 


action. She induce 
7 


puts it. 


pole in McAdoo’s firm for a few years 
He practiced behind h wn shingle 
for a time, and had worked six vears 
as an attorney for the Securities & 
Exchange Commission in San Fran 
cisco when the war sidetracked him 
into Navv air combat intelligence. His 


the war was in- 


ir of Navi duty 


private practice after 
terrupted by another: 


during the Korean confi 


He took a flier at politics in 1954, 
won a Democratic nomination for Con 
gress, but was defeated in the general 
election 
e¢ Corporation Lawyer—Although Sobi- 
eski was in general t his avoca 
tional interest 1 securities led him 
more and more int rporate law. He 
served as counsel to S« Roebuck & 
Co. as well as naller mpanies. In 
proxy fights he has been, at different 
times, on both the management and 
insurgent sides 

His stand on imulative voting 
springs from a nviction that any cor- 


poration, no matter how well managed, 


will profit from the presence of even a 


single independent director on the 
board 

“Tf il] th lit tol friendly 
club,” he says, “the right questions 
the embart ng questions—may never 
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warm the heart of every hostess 


Dining-in is fast becoming more and more of a gastronomical pleas- material offers such a remarkable combination of good looks 


ure—thanks to a customer of ours: Salton Manufacturing Company. strength...uniform heat distribution...and 100% thermal efficien: 
Salton makes HOTRAYS and HOTABLES line of handsome RA-GRID is only one of the hundreds of American-Saint Gobain 
electric foodwarmers that automatically keep a snack or a supper products that inspire new achievements in product design and manu 


piping hot or deliciously warm. Because these units serve a basie facture ——- and in architecture and interior design. If you have 


need, they’re capturing the hearts of hostesses and housewives problem in the use of flat glass, we’d be very glad to help you explore 
the possibilities available through the complete A-SG line. Just ea 
the nearest A-SG district office. Or write for our new bulletin 
“Special Glasses and Products.” 
nfo ation about HOTRAYS and/or HOTABLES®, write to 
facturing Co., Inc., 519 East 72nd St., New York, N. Y 


throughout the country. And, of course, Salton’s sales are soaring. 
soth the HOTRAY and the HOTABLE use RA-GRID*® 


radiant glass heating panels. And that’s a major reason for their 





efficieney and success, Because, as Salton quickly found, no other 


Creative ideas in glass 


AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION 


Dept.BW -30, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices in: Atlanta + Boston + Chicago + Dallas + Detroit » Kansas City, Mo. + Los Angeles + New York + Pittsburgh + San Francisco 








in packaging 
Weyerhaeuser 

(Ware’-hous-er) 

is pronounced 

Ingenuity 


(In-je-nu’i-ti) 





If there were a popular demand for 
butterfly wings, Weyerhaeuser 
Ingenuity would package them to 
give you a selling advantage 


Weyerhaeuser knows packaging from 
the ground up—from the tender 
shoots of tiny saplings to the whims 
that ring cash registers. Weyerhaeuser 
boxboard plants supply quality ma- 
terials with which specialists work in 
creating sales-building inducements 
to influence shoppers. 

At Weyerhaeuser, knowing what 
folding carton to make is just as im- 
portant as knowing how best to make 
it for user convenience... product 
protection . . . distributor and dealer 
approval . .. visual appeal. Working 
as a team, the Weyerhaeuser group 
welcomes packaging problems. For 
advanced thinking in your folding 
cartons... write Weyerhaeuser. 


REQUEST NEW 

“INGENUITY” BOOKLET 
This booklet can give you a new con- 
cept in packaging. See why working- 
with-Weyerhaeuser is the answer to 
folding cartons. 
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Weyerhaeuser 
Company ‘ 





Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Div. 


Headquarters 
919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Il. 
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be asked of management. With an 
independent director on the board who 
isn’t shy about asking questions, th« 
company is bound to be stronger.” 

Sobieski is just as firm in his dis- 
approval of figurehead or prestige di- 
rectors. If they don’t work at it, they 
should be dumped, he says. He has, 
in fact, promulgated rules that say 
almost as much. Last vear in a lecture 
at Los Angeles’ Town Hall he said some 
salty words about inactive directors. 
A few davs later he got word that one 
member of his audience had resigned 
six directorships. 

Investment bankers regard Sobieski 

with mixed emotions, and most of 
them are reluctant, as though in fear 
of reprisal, to declare themselves in 
public. “Does the prisoner criticize his 
jailer?”” one of them asked a BUSINESS 
WEEK reporter. 
e Passionate, but Not Vindictive— 
Careful scrutiny of Sobieski and his 
works reveals no real foundation for 
their fear. He is not a vindictive man. 
It’s true, of course, that regulation of 
anv kind, no matter how desirable it 
may be as a matter of public policy, is 
never popular with the person who is 
regulated. And California, in vivid con- 
trast to many of the other 49 states, 
presents a labyrinth of laws and rules 
governing all aspects of finance. The 
regulatory web reaches back to the con- 
stitution of 1879, but its real complexi- 
ties took form in the corporate securities 
law of 1917 and in the tangle of admin- 
istrative rules that that law has en- 
couraged. Sobieski’s critics agree that 
he wasn’t responsible for that honey 
comb of laws and regulations. They 
only wish he wouldn’t embrace the en- 
forcement and extension of them with 
such passion. 

Some of his critics also note with 
approval that the commissioner, over 
the opposition of some of his own 
staff, has favored adoption of the widels 
publicized uniform securities law that 
would tend to standardize state regula- 
tions and eliminate much confusion 
and detail. 

It’s worth pointing out, too, that the 
securities business has flourished in 
California whether because of or in 
spite of the tangle of regulations. In 
1959, the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange, 
with branches in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, handled just over $1-bil- 
lion of securities. In addition, the New 
York Stock Exchange estimates that 
about 10% of its volume originates 
among California investors. 
¢ Philosophical Discourses—Probably 
what most raises the hackles of the 
investment professionals is the discur- 
sive opinions Sobieski writes in support 
of his administrative orders. In these, 
as in his conversations, he manages to 
inject liberal doses of his personal 
philosophy that often have no judicial 


bearing on the issuc In h pinion 
on cumulative voting, for example, h: 


called upon the works of J« seph Medill 


and John Stuart Mill to rroborate 
his stand 

The commissioner quoted Mill. as 
saying in 1861: “It is an essential part 
of democracy that minorities should be 
adequately represented.” [n_ further 
explanation of Mill, Sobieski added 
“Democracy, it was urged, is a way of 
life, not limited to formal government, 
which should pervade our entit ciety, 


including corporations.” 
¢ Worrisome Overtones—lhat’s pure 
Sobieski—expansive, earnest, solemn, 
didactic, rambling Now investment 
bankers would no more take a stand 
against democracy than they would pro 
fane Motherhood. But to a regulated 
industry, and more specifically to its 
attornevs who weigh every syllable for 
ominous portent, his sentence could be 
loaded with sinister overtones 

In a report to Gov 
ter about his seizure of a credit union 
that got into financial trouble, Sobieski 
said: “Sound business practices requirc 
that directors do direct and that rank 
and-file stockholders or members must 
participate properly and not turn over 
full powers to some alleged Napoleon of 
Finance Experience, as illustrated 
again by this case, shows that when 
this is done, there is liable to be a 
Waterloo.” 

Such excursions into hyy | 
a man in quasi-judicial office do 1 


Brown last win- 


] 1 


‘ 
( 


xCTDO vD\ 
10th- 


ing to allay the suspicions of sober 
sided men who eat, sleep, drink, and 
breathe securities. One spokesman for 
the industry, who asks not to be iden 
tied, savs that financial men are 
troubled by the restl rit with 
which Sobieski leaps from one peak of 
regulatory authoritv to another H 


Ihe spokes 


keeps them off balance | 
man also feels that Sobiesk elds too 
readily to the temptation to arrogate 
more authority than the law gives 
him. 

¢ New Proposal—A case in point is th 
commissione! urrent proposa to 
throw a halter on the second trust deed 
industry that has sired some murk\ 
practices in California His division 
has no authority over the sale of trust 
deeds as such. But in the past few 
vears of tight mortgage m mey, some 
in the industry have been peddling 
packaged trust deed certificates and 
advertising them flamboyantly as vield 
ing “10% secured” earnings. Some 
investors have been burned badly. The 


manner of offering persuades Sobieski 
—and Gov. Brown backs him—that such 
sales fall within his jurisdiction 

The “10 percenters,” by and large, 
don’t welcome his attention, and se- 
curities men are incensed because regu- 
lation of second trust deed sales will, 
they say, clothe them with an aura of 
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How Weyerhaeuser Cartons 
Help Pillsbury 
Maintain Leadership 

Pillsbury products in Weyerhaeuser 


cartons please over 
20 million shoppers every month! 





What does Pillsbury want—and get—from Weyerhaeuser? 
Exact reproduction of photographs .. . precise color- 
fidelity .. . full conformance with established high stand- 
ards ... uniformity for swift filling and closing. Satisfy- 
ing customers such as Pillsbury, when the chips are 
down, calls for ingenuity, marketing acumen, the closest See 
kind of cooperation, and production facilities such as 
Weyerhaeuser’s big 5-color presses and the almost in- 
fallible electronic color inspection. These, too, can be 
yours when you work with Weyerhaeuser in solving your 
packaging problems. 


In packaging Weyerhaeuser (Ware’-hous-er) is pronounced Ingenuity (In-je-nu’-i-ti) 








ASSURED PERFORMANCE. Over a billion 
Weyerhaeuser packages have rolied out of 
Pillsbury plants, protecting and selling an ever- 
growing and appetizing variety of popular 
Pillsbury products. 





STRICT QUALITY CONTROL. At Pilisbury's 
Hamilton, Ohio plant, the Paper Analyst shows 
laboratory sample-test results to the Chief Mate- 
rials Control Chemist and Weyerhaeuser's Tech- 
nical Director. Close cooperation such as this 
assures the finest packages. 





INTERESTING NEW FOLDER. Describes the 
extensive tests and inspections Weyerhaeuser 
cartons pass as daily routine at Pillsbury. We'll 
be glad to send you a copy. 


Weyerhaeuser 
Company 
Boxboard and 


Folding Carton Division 


Headquarters: 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 















WLS SAVER 
ON Ulalls 
[LUWNILS 





ELECTRIC COMPANY 


... Selected Keystone Wire to 
cold forge the chuck jaws shown 
on the right. Assembled in the 
cone shaped STRANDVISE* 
these jaws become a “life saver” 
in many ways. Used 
as a connector to link 
lines together or to 
an anchor, the jaws 
seize the line with a 
“death grip” that de- 
fies wind, loads—and 
makes the lineman’s 
job simpler and safer. 
They are “life savers” during in- 
stallation, too. Simply feed line 
into STRANDVISE and it grips 
it — an 80% saving in time. 
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¥- 
man’s imagination 








The three-jaw chuck with 
hundreds of teeth that grip and 
never fail are cold-forged from 
Keystone Wire by a continuous 
heading process involving 10 suc- 
cessive blows. In this extreme 
operation, the temper and close 
control of diameter of Keystone 
Wire provides uniform flowabil- 
ity which produces flawless jaws. 

Perhaps imagination — Key- 
stone Wire — and the assistance 
of Keystone’s metallurgy special- 
ists can help solve a production 
or cost problem. Let’s find out! 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 


KEYS TON E 


Cold Heading Wire for Industry 





respectability and legitimacy they don’t 
deserve 

¢ Trading Stamp Regulation—By |legis- 
lative authority, Sobieski will begin on 
July 1 to regulate the 
industrv in California 


stamps must be 
and the stamp 


trading stamp 
Under new law, 
redeemable in cash 
companies must post 
bond to assure redemption. The com 
missioner, however, won't decide what 
form regulation will take until he has 
accumulated ome 
stamps. It’s 


experience with 
i good bet, though, that 
you'll hear wailing when he moves in 
Sobieski takes the criticism in good 
spirit. He’s a husky six ft. and 200 Ib., 
with the hands and shoulders of a line- 
backer, and he attaches no more per 
sonal animosity to criticism than does 
a tackle who gets clobbered in a power 
play. He acknowledges—in fact betrays 
a little pride in the fact—that his three 
assistant commissioners don’t see eve 
to eve with him on many of his pro 
posed reforms. But they and his out 
side critics agree that he isn’t arbitrarv. 
He holds exhaustive public hearings 
on every important Issu¢ that comes be- 
fore him, and though he misses no op- 
portunity to say a kind word for “‘cor- 
porate democracy’ and 
liberalism” in these sessions, he is 
sympathetic and responsive to any rea 
sonable proposals 
e Faster Processing—At the verv outsct, 
Sobieski undertook to speed up the 
flow of permits to sell and issue securi- 
ties on the ground that a fluctuating 
market could impose a heavy penalty 
on the issuer if the application bogged 
down in bureaucratic lint-picking. He 
got investment bankers to agree to a 
75% increase in filing fees that would 
permit an expansion in staff to work on 
the applications 


“responsible 


\s a result, processing 
time has been slashed 40% to 50% on 
the average. On the 20,000 applications 
that were processed last vear the saving 
in time was considerable. 

Sobieski has increased the division’s 
staff from the 195 on hand when he 
took the job to 372 toda\ Regulaton 
officers of other states are in awe of that 
SIZC | ew 


states have as many as a 
dozen people guarding the interests of 
investors exclusively 

¢ “Profitable” Operation—About 6 

of the $3.2-million revenues and $1.8 
ion expenditures that are estimated 
for the California Div. of Corpor 


in the fiscal vear that ends June 30 ar 


milli 


itions 


ittributable  t idministration of the 
state’s corporate securities law. In addi 
tion, the division oversees nine other 
laws governing stock-brokers, invest- 
ment counselors, state-chartered credit 
union officials, industrial and small loan 
companies, personal property brokers, 
and, starting July 1, trading stamp com- 
panies. The cash “profit” generated by 


all this activity goes into the state’s 
general fund. END 
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How we help men take the noise out of lighting 


Fluorescent lamps emit soundless waves 
which can interfere with very sensitive 
electronic equipment. 

We have now found a new way to 
shield these lamps to prevent such in- 
terference. We put a metallic coating 
onto glass lighting panels, a coating 
which can be tuned to pick up the RI 
interference. We then run these radio 
waves out to a ground and carry them 
safely away from the electronic equip- 
ment. 

Part of the trick is to get the use- 
ful light waves through the glass. We 


manage to get approximately 80% of 
them through and onto the work areas. 

The panels themselves, being glass, 
can never sag or warp or fade or dis- 
color, so they'll be as good ten or 
twenty years from now as they are the 
day they are installed. 

We make a dozen different lighting 
panels to meet the special needs of 
Offices, reception: rooms, hospitals, 
schools, department stores, and so on. 

This versatility of the products made 
from glass is another of the reasons we 


say that you, too, can do almost any- 


thing with glass . . 
from us. 

For more of the reasons, we suggest 
you spend a few minutes with “This Is 
Glass,” a brochure we've prepared for 
management on the material and its 
uses. If you’d like to know more about 
the Pyrex® E-C lighting panels, we'll 
be glad to send information. For either, 
write to 46 Crystal St., Corning, N. Y. 


. With a little help 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 


CORNING CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING WITH GLASS ~— fy) 
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RUN ON THE DEPOSITS. Shareholders in the big Long Beach (Calif.) Federal S&L 
yanked out $36-million after federal agency seized it for the second time, charging misman- 
agement. S&L survived; now its fate is up for review. The outcome may have an important 
bearing on what Congress does about Federal Home Loan Bank Board’s powers. 

120 
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When Government Fights an S&L 


Nearly 15 years of dispute and litiga- 
tion will reach a climax in Los Angeles 
next Monday, when an administrative 
hearing will determine whether a con- 
servator—in effect, a trustee—should be 
appointed for Long Beach Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Assn. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
which federally chartered 
S&Ls, has been in charge since Apr. 22 
when it seized Long Beach Federal’s 
$114-million assets—setting off a $36- 
million run on $96-million in deposits 
(picture). The Board charged that Long 
Beach Federal’s management was “un- 
safe and unfit to manage a federal S&L,” 
and its practices “constituted an emer 
gency situation requiring immediate 
action” to protect shareholder interest 

[his is the second time that FHLBB 


supe rvises 


has seized Long Beach Federal. It took 
over between 1946-48, touching off a 
string of law suits that still are not 
settled. But this time the Board’s ac 


tion has caused a wider furor and may 
bring on a broad inquiry into its opera 
tions and authorit 
¢ Waming—Rep 


Chet Holifield D 


Calif.) voiced a warning during recent 
Congressional hearings on the Long 
Beach Federal take-over: “I have never 


seen a government agency with powers 
as great. You have the whole indus 
try quaking in its boots that you can 
step in and take over an S&L on the 
basis of some conversations. We're 


going to do something about it—it might 


not be this vear, but there will be a new 
Congress next year.” (Holifield is seek 


ing reelection 

In this political light, Long Beach 
Federal’s troubles arc written 
off as an which a 


big S&I 


not to be 
individual 
illegedlv took the wrong path, 


case In 


without any major repercussions. Un 
like most S&L cases, such as the 
Arizona Savings & Loan Assn. shut 
down (BW —Mar.12’60,p55), this does 
not involve a state-chartered S&L op 
crating in a state where rules are loose 


What’s more 


the run at Long Beach 


hasn’t spread to other California S&Ls 
is first feared. Some S&Ls, seeking to 
avoid advers¢ publicity sent tellers to 
assist Long Beach Federal in handling 
its run quickly and smoothly; one S&l 
president had armored cars filled with 
$l-million 1 for dispatch if am 
sign of a run developed at anv of his 
branches 
Chere has also been littl impact on 
Long Beach Federal’s assets. Monev to 
pay off depositors ime mostly from 
the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corp.; no mortgages had to be sold 
e Case History—E:ven so, the 14-veat 
controversy between FHLBB and Long 
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0st Hertz has conveniently located 
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&Ls offices practically everywhere! 
ig to ae : , 5 
are Airports, railroad stations, hotels and motels, down- 
dling town, around town—you can rent a car from Hertz 
S&l just about everywhere because Hertz is everywhere. 








with “Hertz has more cars—clean new Chevrolets and other 
any fine cars — station wagons, too. Hertz pays for insur- 
f his ance, gas and oil (even if you buy it on the road).” 








t on Next time you need a car—at home or anywhere — 
a call your local Hertz office in advance to reserve a car. 
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* COURTROOM!” 
~ Thomba-te Burqata- Momming 


Noise was literally impeding justice in the 
Los Angeles County Courthouse, al) because 


of racket in the overhead steam pipes in 
the judges’ chambers 

Burgess-Manning, The Sound Engineer- 
ing People, after running a technical noise 
survey, designed and constructed a special 
Type PRS Pressure Regulator Silencer to 
replace a conventional steam header in the 
basement of the building. Now there’s quiet 
in the courtroom. At last report, “there 
wasn't a sound to be heard” and since 
the noise has been arrested, the case has 
been dismissed. 

Routine? Well, yes and no. Over the 
years Burgess-Manning has solved thou- 
sands of noise problems like this, but 
each had its own individual characteristics, 
which required specialized engineering 
by experts. 

If noise from the intake or discharge of 
pressure regulators, blowers, turbines, inter- 
nal combustion engines, gas or steam vent 
valves, and similar equipment is a problem 
with you, why not talk to Burgess-Manning. 
Nowhere in American industry will you 
find a company better qualified, with more 
years of experience, and with a more 
extensive engineering background in noise 
and pulsation attenuation. Your inquiry 


will be handled promptly, and there is no 
obligation, of course. 





Also available are Burgess-Manning Snub- 
bers for Pulsation and Vibration * Spark 
Arresting * Water Separation * Waste Heat 
Recovery * Air Intake and Air Filtering « 
Combination Units. Write for literature. 


INDUSTRIAL SILENCER DIVISION 


_ BURGESS- 
“\— MANNING 
_ GOMPANY 

Th Sou Eig Ppl 


9250 SOVEREIGN ROW « DALLAS 7 
“ales Engineering Representatives World-Wide 
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T. A. GREGORY, ousted S&L president, 
is fighting federal seizure. 
bring changes in laws governing S&Ls. 


The case may 


Beach Federal offers an 
vignette of 1 government agency tack 
ling a big financial institution. ‘he 
S&L was first seized on charges of mis 
management in 1946. After a series of 
court trials and political 
pressure, the S&L. was returned to its 
old management. Since then, the S&l 
and the Board havc court 
continuously, making claims and 
counter-claims. One big point at issue: 
while the government was in charge, 
the S&L’s assets dwindled from $30 
million to $12-million 


illuminating 


considerable 


been in 


Long Beach Federal now has suits 
totaling $10-million against the Home 


Loan Bank of San Francisco, 
it with “deliberate, 
spiratorial acts” 


charging 
negligent, and con 
when it first seized the 
S&L. Thomas A. Gregorv, its 
president, (picture) savs the 

seizure 1s an attempt to “compromisc¢ 
and wipe out” this litigat‘on. Counter- 
ing, the San Francisco Federal Hom« 
Loan Bank seeks confirmation of fore- 
closure of $7-million in 
bonds, matured 
cash of the 


ousted 
present 


government 
interest coupons, and 
association 

Gregory contends that the present 
cizure also was brought on bv his plans 
to convert the S&L from a federal to 


1 state-chartered institution ‘“‘where” 


he savs “the federal bureau would then 
be unable to take reprisals against the 
issociation for its attempt to collect 
for its assets wrongfully seized.” 


¢ Refusal to Talk—So far 
refused to comment on this 
Gregory. At Congressional 
this month. called by Rep 
(D-Calif.) FHLBB Chmn 
Robertson claimed judicial privilege, 
said any statements on fact would be 
prejudicial to the coming Los Angeles 
hearing. 

Uhe hearings 


FHLBB has 
charge by 
hearings 
John Moss 
Albert B 


were called to deter 


mine whether an emergency existed at 
the time the Board seized control. 
Gregorv, for instance, contends that his 
organization was solvent when the 


Board took over—a point that Robert- 
son, under questioning, would neither 
confirm or den 
The Board’s charges includ bill 
of particulars claiming, among other 
things, that the S&I 
e Paid dividends during 1958 and 
1959 when its net income and undi- 
vided profits were insufficient to make 
required additions to loss reserves and 
to pav dividends 
e Announced a 44 dividend 
rate although its undivided profits and 


earnings were insufficient to justify 


such a polic 


e Lent $6-million t home de- 


veloper, who was already delinquent 
on other loans 
¢ Speculated n real estate 

through the device of trust 

Gregorv contends these charges have 
no merit, that others are the subject 
of proper court action rather than a pre 
cipitous invasion of private rights.” 

The S&L industrv feels that the nub 
of the matt from its ewpoint—is 
whether the Board has overstepped its 
authority in seizing S&Ls, as it is per- 
mitted to do in emergencies 
¢ Question of Methods—The industry 
is alarmed over what it calls the Board’s 
irbitrarv method We do not que 
tion its authoritv of seizure so much as 
we do its techniqt n th yatters,” 
SaVvs etary Strunk xecutl ICE 
prcnaen ~— the U.S. Savings & Loan 
Leagu One propo il he puts fo th 

that the Board hold hearings—or get 
1 court order—before a izure, rather 


than after it has taken o1 


A.C. Newell, vice-president of the 
i 


Federal Home Loan Bank of San Fran 
cisco, says the Board di hu 
riedly in the seizure. H vat th 
last two examination J Beach 
Federal showed “‘steadv financial de- 
terioration and the Board “had to do 
something before incurring furtl 
to the insurance rp 
¢ Changes Ahead—Th sen 
imong S&L officials in the | \ng 
irea is ‘that Long Beach led ll pa 
its announced dividend June 3 Hol 
held maneuvered B fh it 
position where thev acknowleds that 
failure to d ild lead t furth 
run on the S&I 

Bevond th S&1 H m 
reluctant to mal prediction Uh 
feel, however. that the mg Beach 
Federal case pr des fresh nmunition 
to the Board in its 1paigi cu 
spiraling dividend rates paid by S&I 
ind thev expect the Boa shten 
its rules requiring federally insured 
S&Ls to give the government I 
notice of a dividend | END 
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New strapping material—new low cost. Made of super- 
strong Avisco® rayon, AVISTRAP cord strapping costs less 
than metal strapping and reinforced tapes of compara- 
ble strength, offers many more important advantages. 


é Low cost per package. You invest less per package with 
AVISTRAP because its initial cost is low. In many in- 
stances, corner protectors can be eliminated. AVISTRAP 

+ is also extremely safe to handle, won't injure personnel. 


NEW SAVINGS 









Easy handling, lightweight. All coils of AVISTRAP cord 
strapping weigh 21 Ibs. Yardage equals 100 Ib. coil of 
comparable width steel strapping. Simple, low-cost dis- 
pensers permit replacement of coils in a few seconds. 





Saves on shipping costs. AVISTRAP adds little weight 
to packages—as little as one-seventh the weight of 
steel strapping. Result: substantial savings for shippers. 
Also important, AVISTRAP won't damage merchandise. 


AVISTRAP CORD STRAPPING 


Super Strength « Safety » Reduced Damage « Easy Handling « Locally Available 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING DEPT. 
1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


a, 


AVISTRAP. 


CORD STRAPPING 
Sie 


*Trademark of American Viscose Corporation. Patents pending 


Make Your Own Test (check to indicate request) 


] Please send me sample and information. 


} Please put me in touch with distributor nearest me. 


Name 





Title 





Company 


Address 
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delivered with jet-age speed by AIR EXPRESS 


The NASA-USAF-Navy X-15 manned rocket gets a vita/ part... 


X-15 part flies first 3000 miles by Air Express 


The scene: Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. Crack engineers work ’round the clock to ready the X-15 
for its flight to the brink of outer space. /ts engine, built by Thiokol in Denville, New Jersey, packs 
a 400,000 HP punch—more than the power of two giant ocean liners! Because of an accelerated 
assembly schedule, some parts—like this turbine pump contro/—are installed right on the flight line. 
They must be shipped fast, with kid-glove handling. In 
short, a job for low-cost AiR EXPRESS. Give your business 


these advantages, too. Ca// AiR EXPRESS to speed your AIR | R EXPRI E SS 


products FIRST TO MARKET. . FIRST TO SELL. 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY ° GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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Standard Brands Has Trouble Collecting 
Shares It Bought From Planters 


Standard Brands, Inc., which has been seeking to buy 
small but profitable Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. of 
Suffolk, Va., has run into a snag. Standard Brands paid 
$12-million for 114,345 shares of Planters representing 
slightly less than 50% of the outstanding stock, and is 
willing to pay $105 per share for the balance. That's 
about $35 above Planters’ recent market price. But a 
group of trustees has refused to transfer the shares, says 
the deal is off until other offers are weighed. 

Standard Brands bought its shares through Joseph 
Rocereto of Scranton, Pa., an accountant and manage- 
ment consultant, one of five trustees of several trusts set 
up by Amedo Obici, who founded Planters in 1907. 
Rocereto said he and the Third National Bank & ‘Trust 
Co. of Scranton, another trustee, favored the deal because 
it was so attractive. But the other three trustees voted no, 
want more time to mull over other offers. 

Now, Standard Brands has started legal action against 
Planters in an effort to compel it to transfer the 114,345 
shares. And trade people say the company won't let up 
until it has control of Planters—which netted $1.7-million 
in its last fiscal year, or $7.63 a share. 


Briggs Mfg. Reelects All Directors, 
With Crane Unable to Vote Its Stock 


‘ Acquisition-minded Thomas M. Evans, chairman of 
Crane Co., suffered a major setback last week. All seven 
directors of Briggs Mfg. Co., which Crane has been seck- 
ing to take over, were reelected at an annual meeting 
marked by the absence—by court order—of Crane, the 
largest stockholder. 

Crane could not vote its holding of 237,000 of Briggs’ 
1,078,000 outstanding shares because of a court ruling 
sustained on appeal. This means it is now locked in with 
a 21% ownership of Briggs, for which it paid some $2.3- 
million. It’s a position that Evans hasn’t found himself 
in too often, and Crane is trying hard to extricate itself. 

Crane could: (1) attempt to hurdle a court restraint 
against gaining control of Briggs; (2) retain its stock until 
a Briggs damage suit against Crane comes to federal court; 
the court has the power to force Crane to divest itself of 
the-holdings; (3) find a buyer for its shares—either a com- 
pany or an individual; or (4) distribute its shares to 
Crane’s 12,000 shareholders. 


RCA Says It Is Considering Redemption 
Of Its 3%2% Convertible Debentures 


Radio Corp. of America announced last week that it 
Was considering calling its 34% convertible subordinated 
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debentures for redemption—and immediately set off spec- 
ulation that talk of a possible redemption was meant to 
encourage holders to convert the debentures. 

RCA says the redemption is being “actively consid- 
ered” as a possible means of creating “an expanded base” 
for company growth, particularly in the field of electronic 
data processing equipment. RCA has made a big push 
into electronic computers lately, has introduced two new 
systems since the beginning of the year. 

But if more of the debentures were converted into com- 
mon stock—stock has been set aside to cover conversion— 
the company could save interest costs on the debentures, 
use the funds for new production facilities. About $55- 
million in debentures, due in 1980, are estimated to be 
outstanding of the $100-million sold five years ago. 

By converting at present prices, holders would receive 
securities worth more than if their debentures were re- 
deemed. The issue provides that each $100 debenture is 
convertible into two common shares. If the company 
redeems the debentures now, the call price would be 
about 1043. But two shares of RCA common would bring 
about $136 at present prices—the stock has dropped about 
eight points in the last two weeks. 


Cost-Conscious J. |. Case Switches 
Dealer Premiere From Paris to Hawaii 


J. 1. Case Co. has switched the site of its 1961 “world 
premiere” for dealers from Paris to Hawaii. ‘The farm 
and industrial machinery maker said a shortage of large 
Parisian hotels and restaurants was the chief reason for 
the shift, although cost differences—not mentioned in 
the announcement—may have been a factor. The ex- 
pensive “world premieres” initiated by former Case Pres. 
Marc B. Rojtman were given as one reason for his 
ouster a few months ago (BW—Apr.30°60,p54). 

Pres. William J. Grede, who succeeded Rojtman, says 
Case may change to a “different sales tool” after the 
1961 premiere. Grede also hinted that the stringent 
economy program he introduced after Rojtman’s resigna- 
tion, coupled with strikes at two Case plants, may mean 
a deficit for the fiscal year ending Oct. 31. Sales have 
been reduced both by cutbacks in sales promotion and 
by the labor troubles. 


Finance Briefs 


First National City Bank of New York took a big step 
this week toward suburban banking—which it will be 
permitted to enter after July 1 under terms of New 
York’s new Omnibus Banking Law. The City Bank 
acquired 30,000 sq. ft. of unimproved land in Eastchester, 
N. Y., opposite a number of posh retail stores. The 
sellers said the bank paid $150,000 for the property, with 
an option to buy an additional 10,000 sq. ft. 


Studebaker-Packard Corp., whose Lark is trailing all 
other compact cars in sales, has come up with a plan 
allowing its shareholders to purchase Studebaker cars and 
trucks at a $100 saving during July, August, and Septem- 
ber. It’s believed to be the first time that an auto maker 
has offered such a preferential plan. 
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THIS YEAR NEXT YEAR 


Chemical ( 
weed control Kis 
cuts costs 
more 
each year! 


THE YEAR AFTER 


Old-fashioned hand cutting and 
mowing methods cut vegetation, 
but don't kill it. As a result, more 
and more expensive time and 


abor is required every year 


With chemical control, after the 
initia treatment maintenance 
applications in future years be- 
come progressively easier, cost 


ess and iess 














>»: (* a 

Along railroads, chemicals contribute to fast, safe service 
by preventing interference with signal mechanisms or 
damage to roadbeds caused by weeds and brush. In off- 
track areas, weed contro! cuts fire risk. 





Utility right-of-ways, choked with weeds and woody 
brush, must be kept clear and open to prevent service 
interruptions. Regular programmed vegetation control 


eliminates expensive periodic 
‘ ke Ea i 


Phen s 


“crash programs.” 


rs 








Highway shoulders and roadsides overgrown with heavy, 
mixed brush are a threat to motoring safety. Also, the low 
cost of regular chemical control represents a budget savings 





for highway departments; money saved for taxpayers. 


t onchemical weed and brush control 
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A carelessly flipped cigarette could turn 
these weeds into a wall of flames and 
this storage tank into a blazing inferno. 
And that’s just one of the hazards out- 
side the walls of your plant—hazards 
you can’t afford! 


Weeds, grass and brush increase rust 


and corrosion . . . they make ideal 
hiding places for destructive rodents 
(and lost tools!) ... they result in in- 
juries for workers . . . and present an 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


unsightly, unkempt appearance to your 
Visitors. 


But how do you control costly weeds, 
grass, and brush without the high cost 
of the control itself? Many cost 
conscious industrial executives are 
saving half the cost of hit-or-miss 
manual methods with a planned pro- 
gram of chemical vegetation control 
A planned program first takes inventory 
of the vegetation problem, then pre- 








scribes the proper chemical to be 
applied over a span of years to provide 
continuous control. 

Dow vegetation control experience 
plus the complete Dow family of chem- 
ical weed, grass, and brush killers are 
at your service. May we work with 
you? For full information, write: THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 
Chemicals Sales, Dept. 202AF6-25, 
Midland, Michigan. 
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WYMAN-GORDON engineers check blueprint and 17-page manuscript for programing 


an automatic milling machine to cut a forging die for the spoked form. 


Documents were 


sent to Boeing computer center in Wichita (right) for programing on tape. 


Making Complex Dies 
ls Job for Computers 


Most. metalworking diemakers would 
find it hard to believe that the pictures 
on these pages show steps in a method 
of making forging-tool dies. The scenes 


seem to belong more to the business 
office than the die shop. About the only 
object a machinist would recognize is 
the plaster model of a forging (picture 
above), resting on a blueprint of the 
forming die that will duplicate its con 
tours in solid titanium. 

But 
ture 


diemaking it is, in every pic- 
1 standard 
way of making dies someday, especially 
the more complicated ones. It will take 
electronic computers, not the conven- 
tional diemakers’ tools, to produce a 
complex curved shape in a piece of tool 
steel by means of a numerically-con- 
trolled milling machine operating auto- 
matically reel of 
tape 


And this may become 


from a punched 
Che process of preparing instructions 
a diemaking machine looks and is 
complicated. But it may turn out to be 
less costly than any other method. En- 
gineers in charge of making the dies at 
Wyman-Gordon Co.'s big forging 
plant in North Grafton, Mass., near 


for 
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Worcester, are confident that it will be. 
¢ Program Planning—Here’s how Wy- 
man-Gordon uses the process 

After engineers design the forging 
die in the ordinary way, a team of en- 
gineers who are experts in the opera- 
tion of numerically-controlled tools goes 
to work transposing the die’s dimen- 
sions to a system of three-dimensional 
coordinates. Points, lines, and curves 
are defined numerically in relation to a 
grid of three planes set at right angles 
to each other. 

I'he three-dimensional shape doesn’t 
emerge on a blueprint but in a manu- 
script describing locus points and for- 
mulas for the curves that make up the 
part. It may run on for pages (17 pages 
in the case of the pictured job), yet it 
is only a general description, nowhere 
near detailed enough to guide the Ben- 
dix control that directs the cutting tool 
of the milling machine 

lo tell the machine precisely how 
to cut the part, locus points on the 
curves must at times be as close 
gether as 0.0002 in. To expand the 
manuscript to such tedious detail would 
take thousands of man-hours, with the 


to- 


AT BOEING, engineers study programing 
sequence, then translate to special WALDO 
language for the computer. 
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KEYPUNCH operator transfers descrip- INSTRUCTIONS for milling machine, as RIAL RUN of tool instructions uses pen 
tion, in WALDO talk. to punchcards that expanded to to mark on plotter the path that the cut 
ire fed to computer (top picture). 


omputer, are transfer 


1 


punched t that will run the t s tool will take in actual practice. 
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risk of being so full of errors as to be use- 
ess. So that’s where the computer 
comes In. 
* Computer Language—W yman-Gor- 
don has no computer large enough for 
such a job. Even if it did, converting 
the manuscript into a program for the 
computer would, by ordinary methods, 
take nearly as long as calculation by 
hand from the beginning. Some simple 
short cuts might bring the job time 
down to a matter of weeks. But that 
would still be so costly that several 
dies could be made by hand methods 
more cheaply than one could be turned 
out automatically 

So Wyman-Gordon packed the man 
uscript off to Boeing Airplane Co.'s 
new Applied Computing Service, at 
Boeing's Wichita (Kan.) plant. The 
service specializes in converting blue 
prints or numerical manuscripts into 


tapes to operate machine tools. Boe- 
ing’s experts have developed a new 


computer language—the first to offer 
shortcuts in three-dimensional machin- 
ing problems—which they call WALDO 
Wichita Automatic Linear Data Out- 
put). 

Using WALDO, Boeing’s staff in 
about five days expanded Wyman-Gor- 
don’s manuscript to six tapes containing 
ill the intricate instructions that an 
automatic cutting tool needs to make 
the two forging dies that are the end 
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BACK AT WYMAN-GORDON, Charles P. Gure, chief produc- 
tion engineer, examines tape just arrived from Boeing. Assistant at 
left is checking the pattern of tool path against specifications. 


machine, where 


product of all this effort. Dimensions 
are translated into shorthand notations 
that define the path of the cutter. 
“Basically, all we do is establish the 
cutting order and the end points of 
lines and curves—then the computer 
fills in the details,” Keith Alex- 
inder, chairman of Boeing’s Numerical 
Control Services Group and chief tool 
engineer at Boeing Wichita. This basic 
programing is in the hands of highly 


SaVS 


skilled machinists rather than mathe- 
maticians 
¢ Deck of Cards—l'rom the manv- 


script supplied by Wyman-Gordon, it 
took kevpunch operators about a day 
to make up a sect of IBM cards and to 
proofread the cards after running them 
through a printer that turns out a 
manuscript like the original 

The cards then machines 
that transferred the data to magnetic 
tape. ‘This tape was fed into one of 
the two IBM 705 computers at Wich- 
ita. In 24 hours, the 705 expanded the 
input deck from about 300 line entries 
(three to five number groups to the 
line) to 18,000 line entries—from 1,000 
or 1,200 groups of numbers to nearly 
100,000 groups of numbers. ‘These 
came from the 705 in the form of 
punchcards, like those in the original 
input deck. 

The computer also rattled off a 
200-page manuscript that specifies the 


went to 


fAPE IS INSTALLED in control system of automatic milling 
it will translate 
0.0002-in. movements of the cutting tool head. 






instructions into millions of 


coordinates of the cutter path, as well 
as a “delta list,” which prescribes the 
motions and feed rates at all 
the cutting operation 


¢ Looking for Bloops—Next came an 


stages of 


other stage of doublechecking. ‘The 
punchcards were put through thei 


;, only instead 
of operating a machine tool they ran a 
ballpoint pen. The pen traced on paper 
(picture, page 129) the path the mill 
ing cutter would follow. In three runs 
on the plotter the cards directed three 
separate drawings of the part, one in 
each dimensional plane. 

[his check is run not to catch tiny 
Most 


tected at this point are 


paces as mechanical guide 


errors de 
easy to spot 
misplaced decimal points, extra digits, 
and the like. There are few 
a few thousandths of an inch 
¢ Back to Wyman-Gordon—Plotting in 
the Wyman-Gordon job looked good, 
so Boeing converted the card data to 
punched tape, verified it once more, and 
shipped the six tapes by 
North Grafton 

Phere (pictures these pages) the tapes 
and manuscript got mother inspection, 
ind the tapes wer on the big 
Kearnev & mill. Their 
first trial in masterminding the cutting 


errors but big 


g ones 


errors of 


express t< 


then put 


lrecker profil 


of metal was run on mild steel boiler 
plate 

“We expected t ind did—find a few 
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“USING ‘POP’ RIVETS : —— 
IS LIKE ADDING EXTRA MEN TO OUR PRODUCTION STAFF” 


says G. F. Williams, Plant Manager at Industrial Cab Co., Salem, Mass. **And there seems to be 
no end to the number of jobs which can be done better and quicker with these blind fasteners 
“Because of the wide grip range of “‘POP"’ Rivets, problems in joining a variety of material 


thicknesses have been eliminated. Our 


fastener inventory has been minimized 
LET THIS KIT 


and instruction time reduced because 
INTRODUCE YOU 


of the simple installation procedure.” 
“POP” Rivets are making equiva- 
TO “POP’’ RIVETS 


i 
| 
I 
I 
lent savings on boats, metal furniture, 
| 
! 
! 
| 
I 







appliances, refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning equipment, pre-fab houses, 
truck and trailer bodies and hundreds 











The easy of other products 
way to get Investigate now the ease with which 
started, this j your company can enjoy the advan- 
introductory Kit i tages of using ““POP”’ Rivets. Call or 
contains approximately | write for your personal copy of our 
240 “POP” Rivets in various lengths and new catalog or order the introductory 
materials together with a hand setting { Kit today. 
tool. Complete with instructions and appli- 
cation hints. Order today 
and start saving on fastener $499 | 





, UNI| TED 





1 
! 
1 costs! 
j postpaid 


----- L\) Tr m 
“POP” RIVET DIVISION rt ») — 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION l 
176 RIVER ROAD, SHELTON, CONN ress 


REgent 5-3391 RIVETS 
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errors, ivs ¢ P. Gu W vman- 


Gordon hief pi ict engineer, 

That vn \ Ss l yate first 
die steel 1 xpensi 

Less than two weel I rking time 
ifter the manuscript and_ blueprints 
went to Wichita, Wvyman-G rdon's big 
milling machine was turning out dies 
e Worth It?—Making the tape for the 
milling machine cost Wyman-Gordon 
about $3,000. Was it worth it? So far, 


Wvman-Gordon thinks so 

Once it has been thoroughly checked 
out in practice, the tape will turn out 
dies practically on call, and do it faster 
and more accurately than the best 
tracers in the shop. It also results in a 
better surface finish of the die form, 
cutting down the bench work that is 
necessary 

his die is part of a continuing pro- 
gram at Wvman-Gordon to experiment 
with numerical control in diemaking. 
Its costs will be compared with those 
of dies made bv conventional tracer 
techniques. In such a comparison, the 
advantage will lie partly according to 
how many dies are used 

Gure thinks the numerical machine 
for making dies will probably win out 
in this case, since the volume of dies 
will be high. Dies wear out in a hurry 
when they're working on titanium, as 
these will be. Boeing’s WALDO tech- 
nique cuts programing costs by about 
60%, so numerically-controlled making 
of dies can, with volume, show a 
respectable margin over conventional 
dies, Gure believes 
¢ Without Hands—Boeing’s short-cut 
three-dimensional programing is signifi 
cant for the whole field of numericallv- 
controlled machine tools, which proved 
by last vear to be without a doubt the 
most important development in_ the 
field in decades (BW —Mar.14°5 ).p77 

Numericallv-controlled tools run vir- 
tually unattended under the direction 


i 
I 


of punched tape, magnetic tape, or a 
deck of punchcards. They star in short- 
run production jobs—a dozen to a few 
hundred parts to a run—that are un 
economical to do by some other meth 
ods Thev are flexible iccurate ind 
fast, and their tapes act as a sort of 
reserve invent 

But the most widely used types of 


tape-controlled tools are not the most 
talented ones—not bv a long shot. More 
than 90 of all numerical tools in 
existence are the relatively simple point 
to-point machines, rather than the com 
plex contouring machines such as the 
Kearney & Trecker profiler at North 
Gratton 


Point-to-point machines cut only in 


straight lines or simple circles, or they 
drill and rean t specified points he 
controls don’t direct the tool in a con- 
tinuous path but simply raise it and 
move * to the next point where work 
is nec d Ther e relatively easv to 
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COOL OPERATOR 


. .. that’s Campbell Chain in wet process cement kilns, because of its 
excellent heat transfer properties and high resistance to abrasion. 
Campbell Kiln Chain is manufactured in two grades and three styles. 
It is one of many specialty items in the complete Campbell line of 
quality chain and chain assemblies—both welded and weldless. And 
Campbell’s nationwide facilities assure you immediate delivery and 
service. CAMPBELL CHAIN COMPANY 

FACTORIES: York, Pa.—West Burlington, lowa—Union City, Calif.—WAREHOUSES: East Camt 


bridge Mass, 
Atlanta, Ga.— Dallas  Texas— Chicago, I!l_ — Seattle, Wash.— Portland, Ore.— Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE ONLY CHAIN COMPANY WITH FACTORIES & WAREHOUSES COAST-TO-COAST 
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DIESEL PRODUCTIVITY 


New “‘V"’ GM Diesels are bringing owners more work output at lower 
operating costs than ever before— earning record profits on every job. 


One sure way to beat the cost-price 
squeeze is to get more work out of 
your equipment. 


And with “‘V”’ engines from the GM 
Diesel All-Purpose Power Line, 
equipment owners all over the coun- 
try are stepping up productivity by 
getting more power from smaller, 
lighter engines. This extra power 
helps their equipment do more work 
per shift, per day, per month. 


For instance—the 12-cylinder 
“V-71"’ Diesel is 32% lighter and 
much smaller than one of its leading 
competitors yet it delivers 54 more 
horsepower. And it’s about two- 
thirds the size and over 5,000 lbs. 
lighter than another competitive 
engine of less horsepower. 


Thus, a West Coast contractor could 
fit “12-V’’ GM Diesels into his earth 
haulers—speed operations 50%. 
Now 10 units do the work equivalent 
to 15—which means a capital in- 
vestment saving of almost $250,000, 





38 M.P.H. UP TURNPIKE GRADES — Powered 
by a “12V-71" Diesel, this 98-foot tandem 
trailer averages 45 m.p.h. on the Ohio and 
Indiana Turnpikes, according to owner 
Céoper-Jarrett, Inc. 


based on a unit cost of approxi- 
mately $48,000 per hauler. 


Tugboat operators see in the “12-V” 
an opportunity to handle more ton- 
nage, more quickly, with no increase 
in boat size. And fishermen can get 
the speed they need for fast runs— 


plus extra hold room for bigger 
catches, too. 


Or take the 8-cylinder ‘‘V-71” 
Diesel. Practically the same weight 
as a well-known 6-cylinder com- 
petitive truck Diesel—and over a 
foot shorter—it delivers up to 70 
more horsepower. It can operate at 
reduced RPM’s for top fuel economy 
—yet has reserve power for faster 
hill climbing. 

No wonder a West Coast livestock 
hauler makes a trip each day—in- 
stead of every other day—since he 
got an “8\V-71.” It’s a big considera- 
tion when you’re paying $37,000 
per truck-trailer rig. 


Or that a Denver trucker saves 5 





34 M.P.H. TOP SPEED—That’s what the 50- 
foot crewboat ROSELYN will do with a full 
load of fuel and eighteen men aboard. She's 
powered by a pair of “8V-71"" GM Diesels— 
saves valuable time getting oil men to off- 
shore rigs. 





2 UNITS OUTWORK 3—Morrison-Knudsen re- 
placed three loaders, with a pair of Eimco 
126’s powered with “‘6V-71"" GM Diese!s—re- 
ports two loaders outwork the three they 
replaced. 





hours on every round trip to Chi- 
cago—a total saving of $55 per trip. 


Or that drilling rigs make more hole 
per day —owners get faster, cheaper, 
easier moves—getting more power 
into—and work out of—their costly 
drilling equipment. 


But we’ve been talking about 
“V-71’s”’ alone. Lightweight, com- 
pact “‘6V’s’”’ in the GM Diesel 53 
Series are big money savers, too. 


They let operators of 25,000 GV W- 
55,000 GCW trucks replace their 
gasoline engines—cut operating 
costs 30% to 50%. 


Contractors operating front-end 
loaders, graders and excavators can 
do the same. 


And so can other power users in 
virtually any other industry you 
can name. 


It all adds up to the fact that any 
kind of equipment is more produc- 
tive equipment when it’s GM Diesel- 
powered. It’s more profitable 
equipment, too, because wide parts 
interchangeability cuts parts stocks 
—common design of this family of 
engines saves on mechanic training. 


Want to know more? See your GM 
Diesel distributor—he’s in the Yel- 
low Pages under ‘‘Engines, Diesel’’ 
—or write GM Diesel, Dept. B-3, 
Detroit 28, Michigan. 





DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 28, MICH 
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tn Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED, London, Ontario 


Parts and Service Worldwide 

















ple Le thats beer in the new “HANDY "bottle 
all the way 
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GLASS FORMING MACHINE 


The glass container industry’s 
technological gains now bring beer 
in this new lighter, stronger bottle: 
with economies that add 
disposability to the other advantages 
of pure glass. 


Emhart automatic equipment is used 
all through glass-making — from 
melting raw materials to forming 
and inspecting finished ware... and 
in plants that pack in glass — for 
handling, labeling and casing. 


Emhart’s “economic employment 


of ideas” is evident in hundreds of 
alert manufacturing establishments. 


EMHART 








. . . numerically-controlled continuous-path equipment 
has more uses than have been given to it .. . 


program, and the controls are inexpen- 
sive as such equipment goes—from 
about $10,000 up. 
e The Cost of Curves—Contouring 
machines, on the other hand, are costh 
and temperamental. Wyman-Gordon’s 
profiler cost more than $200,000; like 
most other continuous-path tools now 
in use, it was built for the Air Force 
and consigned to its present user. A 
control svstem alone costs more than 
$80,000, and the high cost of program- 
ing, which requires at least a medium- 
sized computer, has helped until now 
to hold back progress in this field. 

\nother deterrent has been the feel- 
ing of manv metalworking executives 
that the aircraft industrv is about the 
only manufacturer using contoured parts 
in enough volume to justify the more 
cxpensive kind of numerical control of 
tools. 

However, General Electric Co., one 
f the leading makers of controls, has 
und a non-aircraft use for continuous- 
path equipment. Several of its plants 
use these tools to turn out rotor blades 
for steam turbines and other irregularly 
shaped pieces. 
¢ Job Opportunities—In_ general, in- 
dustry needs complex-contoured dies 
for molding and forming in the pro- 
duction of forgings, castings, and sheet 
metal parts. However, numerical con- 
trol has two strikes against it in this 
particular field: 

e It isn’t often that identical dies 
re required in large enough numbers 
to justifv the extra cost of numerical 
trol 
¢ Many of the products are so 

rregular in shape—a window frame for 
an automobile, for example—that it 
would be hard to set up numerical con- 
trol for making the die. Diemakers 
find it easier to take the stylist’s clay 
model as the basis for a plaster cast 
that can be copied on a Keller-tvpe trac- 
ing miller 


‘ 


Nevertheless, there is a growing feel- 
ing that numericallv-controlled continu 
ous-path equipment has more uses than 
have been given to it so far, and that 
it could make production runs possible 
for pieces that would ordinarily be too 
expensive to trv to make bv other 
methods 
e Talking Cents—This can come about 
only if the cost of programing comes 
down to allow full advantage of thc 
low cost of getting calculations out of 
compute Boeing’s WALDO program 
is a big step in this direction. 

Others are working along the sams 
line. MIT and _ several corporations 
have collaborated in developing APT, 
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(STORY on page 128) 


which stands for “Automatically Pro- 
gramed Tools” computer language. ‘This 
program also starts with simple descrip- 
tions of shapes and expands them, using 
big computers, into detailed instruc- 
tions for running a milling machine. 

WALDO has fewer words and 
doesn't demand quite so sophisticated 
a knowledge of geometry as APT; it is, 
therefore, easier for shop-trained men 
to master. However, APT is more gen- 
cral—an open-ended system that permits 
an infinite addition of subroutines and 
shortcuts as participating companies 
develop them (and they are pledged to 
contribute them to the system). 

APT is still a two-dimensions] sys- 
tem; it can’t yet produce three-dimen- 
sionnal shapes on command. WALDO, 
on the other hand, is already operating 
in three dimensions and rapidly build- 
ing up its knowhow. Another three 
dimensional system is being developed 
by International Business Machines but 
isn't ready for operation. GE has de- 
veloped its own three-dimensional com- 
puter routine. 
¢ Growing Trend—At Boeing Wich- 
ita, which can supply tapes for any 
sort of tool from the simplest point- 
to-point model to the most complex 
contouring machine, 10  two-dimen- 
sional jobs are programed for each 
three-dimensional one. But Boeing peo- 
ple expect the ratio to shrink. 

Keith Alexander sees a strong trend 
toward ever more complications. After 
3-D will come machine tools with five 
ixes instead of three to worry about. 
Already there are tools that can swivel 
or tilt their cutting heads, and this is 
likely someday to be done by numerical 
control, adding the two new dimen- 
SIons 

“Numerical control is opening up 
whole new areas,” savs Alexander 
“We've just begun to move into it.” 

Gure at Wvyman-Gordon agrees. 
“We've found all sorts of uses for our 
machine that we never expected,” he 
savs. “We even used it for checking 
dimensions after we had made one big 
part on it that turned out to be morc 
iccurate than the checking fixture we 
had to measure it. That machine is the 
most accurate thing in the shop.” 

Gure says the tool has aroused re- 
markable enthusiasm among everyone 
who has had anything to do with it. 
\nd he complains that customer con- 
ferences sometimes strav far from the 
subject when tape-controlled machines 
come into the conversation. 

“Everybody wants to swap ideas in- 
stead of talk about the job,” Gure 

vs. END 
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In Washington 


B&O Canvases Candidates on Campaigning, 
Gets Favorable Vote on Whistle-Stopping 


The traditional way for a U.S. Presidential candidate 
to be seen by as many people in as many places as possi- 
ble was by whistle-stopping campaign train. But in 
the last Presidential race, television and the airplane 
sidetracked the campaign train. 

Now the Baltimore & Ohio RR is touting the return 
of political barnstorming on the rails. 

In its June issue, B&O’s house organ records the views 
of the major candidates on the merits of railroad cam- 
paigning and points to the restoration of whistle-stopping 
to the political scene. 

Says Republican candidate Richard M. Nixon: “I 
happen to believe it is important to discuss the issues 
with the voters in small communities as well as in the 
large cities. The campaign train affords an ideal way 
to reach the small cities in heavily populated states. . . . 
I intend to use a campaign train.” 

Democratic contender John F. Kennedy says “From 
the rear platform of a campaign train there is no chance 
to use gimmicks to dress up a candidate. The campaign 
train exposes him as he is.” 

Two other Democrat aspirants, Senators Stuart Sy- 
mington and Lyndon B. Johnson, agree with Nixon 
and Kennedy, suggest that if they’re nominated they will 
take to the rails, too. 

Even Sen. Hubert Humphrey, now out of the 
Presidential race, let the B&O know how he feels: 
“In this electronic and jet-propelled age, there is no 
substitute for getting around and meeting people face 
to face.” 


FTC Files Suit to Split Up 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 


The Federal Trade Commission, which has no author- 
ity to block a merger, has filed suit to undo five mergers 
and acquisitions that helped make Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp., New York, the company it is today. FTC 
says the mergers may lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in a variety of paper products in 
scveral markets along the East Coast. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. and the Camp Mfg. Co. 
merged on July 4, 1956. Union’s net sales were $102- 
million and Camp’s $33-million. 

Since that time the company has acquired or gained 
controlling interest in four other companies: (1) Universal 
Paper Bag Co., a maker of shipping sacks, in 1958. The 
company had sales of $2-million in 1957. (2) Highland 
Container Co., Jamestown, N. C., in March, 1959 (sales 
of more than $3.9-million in 1958). (3) Eastern Box Co.., 
Baltimore, Md., in April, 1959 (sales of more than $6- 
million in 1958). (4) Allied Container Corp., Hyde 
Park, Mass., in January, 1957 (sales of $7-million in 1956). 
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The last three make corrugated shipping containers. 

The products involved, in one market or another, are 
grocery bags and sacks, merchandise bags, shipping sack 
paper, bag paper, shipping sacks, and corrugated shipping 
containers. 


House Committee Votes Against Funds 


For Administration’s Export Sales Drive 


The House Appropriations Committee this week 
pulled the rug out from under the Administration’s new 
campaign to sell more U.S. goods overseas. In its final 
report on a special supplemental appropriation, the com- 
mittee killed a $4.3-million budget for the White House’s 
export promotion program. About 98% of the sum was 
to be used for operating expenses and salaries for the 
current fiscal year. 

Next year, the bill goes to the Senate, where the Appro- 
priations Committee may restore the bulk of the funds. 
If the money is not put back, say Commerce Dept. 
officials, the export sales drive is dead. 


Senate Extends Excise Taxes, 
Repeals 4% Dividend Credit 


The Senate this week heeded a leadership plea for 
“fiscal responsibility” and ushered toward the White 
House a tax extension bill with revenue-increasing fea- 
tures. 

The senators knocked down an attempt by insurgents 
of the Senate Finance Committee to repeal levies on 
transportation and on telephone and telegraph service. 
Removal of these 10% taxes would have meant an annual 
revenue loss of $752-million to the Treasury 

At the same time, the Senate added several amend- 
ments to the bill designed to increase federal revenues. 
These include abolition of the 4% tax credit on stock 
dividends in excess of $50, and strenuous curbs on enter- 
tainment and gift deductions in computing business ex- 
penses. The fate of these amendments is uncertain when 
the tax bill is taken up by a House-Senate conference. 

Another amendment to the tax bill limits mineral 
depletion allowances to raw products, not finished goods. 
The legislation was sought by tlt Administration to 
tighten up regulation covering clay and other materials. 
The amendment does not affect oil. 

The Senate tax bill also gives the Administration some- 
thing else it has sought: an increase in the national 
debt limit from $285-billion to $293-billion for one vear. 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.) and 
Finance Committee Chmn. Harry Byrd (D-Va.) led the 
fight to retain the travel and telephone and telegraph 
taxes. 

The Senate bill also guarantees the Treasury a con- 
tinued $4-billion a year in revenues by extending for 
one year the Korean War excises on whiskey, beer, wine, 
cigarettes, automobiles, and automotive parts. The taxes 
were scheduled to expire June 30. The 52% corpora- 
tion income tax also has been extended through fiscal 
vear 196]. 
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This is the 


Four 


All controls are on the mike. 


clearly marked buttons control the whole 
dictating procedure. It couldn’t be sim- 
pler. Nothing distracts. Since it’s virtually 
automatic, you concentrate on what you 
say. You get more work done in less time 
with less effort. And that’s precisely what 


a TIME-MASTER is designed for. 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN 


Dictaphone. T 


ne-Master, Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Dictapho 


dictating machine with 





IDEA AND ACTIO 
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The heart of the 


The sound you can see. 


Dictaphone TIME-MASTER is the exclu- 
sive Dictabelt. Unlike invisible recording 
media, Lnis wenilous di tating medium 
lets you see your place... play dictation 
back in seconds. You can’t erase it acci- 
dentally. And the inexpensive, single-use 
Dictabelt provides unmistakable clarity 


orp, 730 T Ave NY 17, 1_Y.: 204 Eglinton Ave E., Tor 








sound you can see. 





If you 


Marks corrections electrically. 
want to re-phrase a sentence, 
mike. The 


your correction is marked for your secre- 


press a but- 
ton on the exact position olf 
tarv. See for yourself how much time you 
and your secretary can save with the 
TIME-MASTER. Today, 
Dictaphone office for a demonstration 


call your nearest 


.. Dictaphone =... 


© Stratford Pl London W 1, Eng.: 4 Aderostrasse 4, Dusseidor!, Germany 











General Electric range plant meets complex lubrication 


GULF MAKES THINGS 


“We turn out more than 1,600 ranges a day in a highly 
mechanized plant that has thousands of lubrication points. 
Up until 4 years ago we had the problem of too many 
lubricants — dozens of them — that had been purchased 
for specific machines and applications. Each served its 
purpose well, but handling was complicated. 

“A Gulf Engineer — after a comprehensive survey of 
our lubrication problems — helped us reduce our plant 


lubricants from dozens down to a total of only six oils 
and greases — and helped us set up lubrication schedules 
that pay off in greater efficiency.” 

That’s the word from W. G. Montgomery, Superin- 
tendent of Building, Tools and Equipment in the Range 
Department of General Electric's Appliance Park near 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

With this simplified lubrication plan, the General Elec- 








This 850-ton press in the range plant at GE's Appliance Park, 
turns out range bodies (flat) at the rate of 300 an hour. Gulf 
crown® Grease, a Gulf® E.P. Lubricant and Gulf Harmony® Oil 
meet all lubrication requirements. 





In the oil house, W. C. Watson, left, Superintendent — Shop 
Operations, Range Department, Earl Straub, Gulf Sales En 
gineer and W. G. Montgomery, Superintendent of Building 
Tools and Equipment, discuss reduction in lubricant inven 
tory made possible by simplified lubrication plan. 


+ Operator tests heating elements on a GE range at last stop 


on free standing assembly line. More than 1600 of these 
units are turned out daily at GE’s Appliance Park. 


demands with six Gulf. lubricants... 


- RUN BETTER! 


tric range plant not only frees personnel for other work, 


ow but reduces both lubricant inventory and purchase costs. 

es Perhaps Gulf Petro-engineering Serv ice and Gulf prod- GULF OIL CORPORATION 
ucts ¢: ce size avi Vhether it’ 

sa s can make sizeable savings for you. Whether it’s Department DM, Gulf Building 


petroleum products for plant machinery, for company 
ige cars or trucks, or for any other application, we invite you 
Par to see how Gulf makes things run better. Just call your 
nearest Gulf office or write us for more information. 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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PAPER DOES SO MUCH FOR PEOPLE 
(and Champion people do so much for paper) 


Service Department, providin 
When you call a Champion paper merchant, you know you are dea 
a man voted by his customers as ‘most likely to deliver.” Champ 
in Papermaking Pte 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE HAMILTON, OHIO e SALES OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN MAJOR CITIES 
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Peace in Algeria hangs in the balance this week. 


For the first time in more than five years of fighting, both French and 
Algerian Nationalists (FLN) have agreed to talk face-to-face. Yet, despite 
this promising step, both sides remain far apart on major issues. 


Gen. de Gaulle says he is willing to discuss only an “honorable cease- 
fire” with the rebels, not enter into political talks about Algeria’s future. 
After a cease-fire, FLN leaders would be invited, along with other Algerian 
interests, to arrange for Algeria’s “self-determination” referendum. 


FLN leaders, however, say they won’t buy this two-step package. 
They want to discuss both a cease-fire and political conditions for a future 
referendum at the same time. They don’t want to break up their military 
organization until referendum conditions are settled. In particular, they 
won’t stack their arms until they know what role, if any, the French army 
will play in the referendum. 


Trying to close the gap between these two positions will require some 
ground-giving on both sides. Some observers wonder whether either side 
will be capable of making the needed concessions. 


Any further compromise on de Gaulle’s part could unleash another 
civil-military revolt against Paris policy. As for possible FLN concessions, 
rebel sources say they have gone just about as far as they can go. 


Thus, if the talks get under way at all, they will be long and difficult. 


And failure may mean more than a return to the status quo. Moscow, 
since the summit collapse, has dropped its earlier support of de Gaulle’s 
Algerian policy, now is openly backing the FLN. Furthermore, Peking is 
promising additional aid. If the current peace effort flops, the Algerian 
war may evolve into another symbol of East-West struggle. This, in turn, 
would cast a cloud over the whole North African political make-up. 


The ideological conflict between Moscow and Peking is sharpening. 


Chinese publications have been attacking Premier Khrushchev’s 
co-existence policy with increasing boldness, citing Lenin to prove that war 
with the West is inevitable. Pravda and other Soviet publications have 
been shooting back. 


Khrushchev this week personally answered the Chinese. In his speech 
before East European leaders in Bucharest, he insisted that war is not 
inevitable and that co-existence with the West is imperative. Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin, he said, must be interpreted in the light of today’s conditions. 


The Administration has won the crucial battle over foreign aid. 


The turning point came on the House floor when conservative Repub- 
licans, traditionally cool to foreign aid, sided with Northern Democrats to 
rescue the foreign aid bill. With Pres. Eisenhower’s foreign policies under 
attack at home and abroad, the Republicans didn’t want to be accused of 
undercutting them at this time. 


The House restored half of $400-million in military aid cut out by the 
House Appropriations Committee; it also removed the committee’s curbs 
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on U.S. participation in the Indus River development program for Pakistan 
and India, and in new programs in Africa. 


It now is clear that Congress will appropriate within a few hundred 
million dollars of the roughly $4-billion authorized for foreign aid in fiscal 
year 1961. 


With independence just a few days away, the Belgian Congo (page 102) 
will start life as a nation with two political foes running the country. Patrice 
Lumumba, a militant nationalist, will be Prime Minister. His opponent, the 
Lower Congo’s moderate Joseph Kasavubu, will be chief of state. This com- 
promise was reached after neither was able to prove he could muster a 
reliable majority in the National Assembly. 


Washington appears relieved by the turn of events. With Lumumba at 
the helm, chances of bloodshed in the Congo are reduced. Lumumba once 
said a coalition that excluded him couldn’t last two months. With Kasavubu 
included in the government, the secession-prone provinces of Katanga and 
Leopoldville probably will stay in line—at least for a while. 


The U.S. is continuing to harden its line against Cuba. Diplomatic notes 
sent to Havana are sharper and pressure to cut, or at least threaten to cut, 
Cuba’s sugar quota is stronger. Secy. of State Herter this week asked for 
Presidential authority to reduce Cuba’s sugar allotment. Key congressmen 
are beginning to favor the request. 


Washington is most unhappy about Cuba’s close ties with the Com- 
munists. A State Dept. spokesman this week said that Russia has selected 
Fidel Castro’s regime as a model for economic and political penetration of 
Latin America. 


Castro is trying to get Greek shipper Aristotle Onassis to carry Soviet 
oil to Cuba. Castro wants to take over U.S. and British-owned refineries, 
but has been stymied, so far. The oil companies and Venezuela have coun- 
tered by threatening to shut off crude supplies. Russia has plenty of oil to 
ship—but a shortage of tankers. 


Outside Cuba, anti-Castro forces are forming in Mexico City. Cubans 
once high in Castro’s government are drifting in, trying to unite anti-Castro 
splinter movements. The new revolutionaries are staying away from the 
U.S.—they don’t want to be tagged as tools of the U.S. 


Britain’s Labor Party, long in decline, may be on the brink of disin- 
tegration. 


The party’s leftwing is trying to topple Hugh Gaitskell—a “‘moderate”— 
from party leadership. Gathering strength, the leftist campaign is a serious 
threat to Gaitskell. 


Gaitskell might save himself with verbal concessions. But if he is 
defeated at the party conference in the fall, chances are that the British 
Labor Party will fall apart. That’s because the split is more a conflict of 
principles—all-out Socialist pacifism vs. moderate “gradualism’—than of 
personalities. In fact, with Aneurin Bevan inactive, there are no other 
leaders in sight. 
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. industry’s newest cost-cutting tool 


TAPE TABS DISHED 
OUT AUTOMATICALLY 
ZOOM PAPER PLATE SALES 10 NEW HIGHS! 


“Sta-Put’’ Brand Paper Plates, made by Superior Paper Products Co., 
Inc., Marion, Indiana, feature a unique and exclusive sales stimulator: a 
tab of ‘‘Scotcn’”’ Brand Double-Coated Tape on the underside that wind- 
proofs, tip-proofs, and slide-proofs the plate for any surface. So successful 
has the feature proved that Superior’s sales volume to grocery chains has 
led to year-round plate production. 

Just as unique as the tab itself, is the high-speed completely automatic 
application equipment—designed with the help of 3M’s Customer Engi- 
neering Service—to tab the raw paper stock before the plates are formed. 
Output of seven-roll ““83M-matic’’ Tape Applying Heads is 245 tabs a minute; 
production doesn’t stop even for tape roll changeovers. 


What do you make? Perhaps you'll find a sales stimulator for your product 
in the world of TAPEnology. We'll be glad to help you explore without 
cost or obligation. Ask your ‘“‘Scotcn’’ Brand Tape Distributor, or write: 
3M Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn., Dept. IAB-60. 


When pet costs so little, beeind take less than narcacelgnenatell Brand? 
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You. build more sales 
with signs of 





PLEXIGLAS 
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SIGNS”. It tells ho 


Sales go up when a PLEXIGLAS® sign is used to 
mark a place of business. This is what leading 
merchandisers in many fields have found and is 
why so many identification programs are based 
on signs made of this acrylic plastic. 


Designed in PLEXIGLAS, signs become solid areas 
of color and light—clean and legible by day, 
completely luminous from internal lighting at 
night. Other reasons why it is good business to 
use PLEXIGLAS—for a single sign or thousands— 


Send for this full 






PLEXIGLAS for 


XIGLAS 


PLEXIGLAS ha 
ght about ne 





are its strength, resistance to weathering, low 
maintenance costs, and the accuracy with which 
trademarks can be reproduced. 


We will be glad to send you the brochure shown 
below, and the names of sign companies experienced 
in the use of PLEXIGLAS. And if you would like to 
see scores of successful PLEXIGLAS signs on loca- 
tion, where they are giving sales a real boost, just 


ask us to arrange a showing of our new 20-minute 


color motion picture, “The Sign of PLEXIGLAS’’. 


Chemicals for Industry 


IKI ROHM & HAAS 
——— COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





In Canada: Rohn & Haas Company of Canada, Lid., We 
Hill, Ontario. 
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THE NEW ROYAL ELECTRIC 


is the best writing typewriter ever 








Too often, typewriter manufacturers lose sight of the oO etch letters more clearly than ever: © ink more 
basic purpose of typewriters—vriting—in their desire evenly than ever; 3) positio rds and letters more 
to produce a durable, attractive, easy-to-use machine. accurately than ever. And what ll this add up 
Well, the new Royal Electric is durable, attractive to? It adds up to the best writil u 

and easy-to-use. In fact, we think it’s much better Judge for yourself compare the work produced by 
in each of these ways than any other electric type- the Royal Electric with th f y other typewriter. 
writer on the market. Your Royal Representative ive 


\ l \ 1 Une 
Sut it is primarily the best writing typewriter ever. opportunity to compare at your OY, : 
For the new Royal Electric is especially designed to: convenience. Call him today. A 
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Bond Prices Respond Slowly 
as the Fed Eases Credit 
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Bull Signals Fail to Stir Bonds 


Since June 1, there has been a lot of 
news that should have been bullish for 
the bond market. ‘The money managers 
at the Federal Reserve cut the discount 
tate to 34% from 4%, and the banking 
system’s excess reserves, for the first time 
in over a year, stood in a “free” posi- 
tion—the banks owed less to the Fed 
than the total of their excess reserves. 
There were definite signs that money 
was getting easier. 

In addition, softness in retail sales 
(BW—Jun.18'60,p35) added fresh evi- 
dence that the economy was not per- 
forming up to expectations. 

And if the commercial banks should 
cut their prime lending rate of 5%—as 
was rumored at midweeck—it would 
mean an added boost. 

Usually such news has been the sig- 
nal for a bull market in bonds. This 
was the case in November, 1957, when 
the money managers shifted from a 
policy of restriction to one of ease to 
bolster a faltering economy. ‘There 
had been a similar bull market in June, 
1953, again after a switch in Fed policy 
and indications that the economy was 
topping out. 

* Form Fails—The last three weeks 
have not held true to form. Bond prices 
have responded only sluggishly to indi- 
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cations that easier money—which means 
lower interest rates and higher bond 
prices—may be just around the corner 
(chart). This time the stock market 
went on a tear, with a record-breaking 
one-week rise of over 25 points on the 
popular Dow-Jones industrial average. 

In fact, most bond men predict that, 
while the trend of bond prices should be 
upwards, there won’t be a runaway bull 
market. “There are too many temper- 
ing influences in the market,” says 
George J. Gruner, vice-president of 
John Nuveen & Co., one of the largest 
houses specializing in tax-exempt mu- 
nicipals. 

It’s true that long-term bond prices 
are now well above their lows of last 
Januarv. But even with this increase, 
bond prices are little changed from the 


level of June, 1959—a time when they 


had been declining almost continuously 
for a whole year. Long term govern- 
ments are vielding 3.96% (compared to 
4.09% in the same week of June 1959), 
while vields on Aaa corporates (4.44%) 
and municipals (3.31%) are unchanged. 
¢ Reluctance—The principal reason 
why the gradual uptrend in bond prices 
since the first of the year hasn’t turned 
into a full-fledged bull market, is a 
change in thinking at the Federal Re- 





serve. It’s widely believed by profes- 
sional bond men that in cutting the 
discount rate, the Fed acted not to ward 
off deflation but to encourage growth. 
This is why, with the exception of oc- 
casional flurries, bond prices haven't 
moved up substantially from a_ year 
ago. Bond men are wary lest—should 
the Fed be truly successful and the 
economy turn up once again—money 
rates rise and bond prices take a cor- 
responding drop. 

Bond dealers explain that the drop in 
the Fed’s discount rate thus is not so 
clear a signal as it has been in the past. 
Thev don’t think a real recession is in 
the making, and they are reluctant to 
stock up on bonds unless conditions 
worsen substantially. ‘This time, they 
say, the Fed is providing preventive 
rather than curative medicine, It’s not 
often that bond dealers are so hesitant; 
usually they swing to extremes. As 
Robert G. Van Cleave, vice-president 
of C. F. Childs & Co., a major govern- 
ment bond house, remarked recently, 
“The market is always trying to 
lengthen the period in which future 
conditions are discounted.” 

e “New Approach”—If Wall Street's 
assessment of the Fed’s move is correct, 
then it will be the first time since the 
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Astride the Mississippi River and opening to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Middle South is the gateway to 
one of the world’s fastest-growing markets—Central 
and South America. 


In 1959, over 20.7 million tons of export and import 
merchandise, valued at $1.8 billion, moved through Middle 
South ports. Exports totaled 10.2 million tons, valued at 
$1.1 billion. Approximately 35 per cent of dollar volume of 
exports were shipped to Central and South America. 


This strategic location plus 
aggressive development ef- 
forts are paying off in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. A favorable 
business climate is helping 
this region of potential 
weaith to move toward its 
proper productive place in 
this nation’s economy. 


Economic development in 
the strategic Middle South 
points to money-making 
opportunities for alert busi- 
nessmen and investors. Get 
the facts about the chang- 
ing Middle South. Call or 


write today. 
MIDDLE SOUTH 


AREA OFFICE 


211 International Trade Mart 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


New Orleans, La. 


MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Jackson, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans, La. 
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Fed gained its “independence” in the 
famous Fed-Treasury “accord” of 195] 
that the money managers have cut the 
discount rate in the absence of a clear 
outlook for a gathering recession. In 
August, 1957, for example, the Fed 
actually increased the discount rate 
from 3% to 34%, only to reverse its 
policy two months later. 

“It’s a new approach,” says Dave 
Matthews, bond specialist for Hayden, 
Stone & Co. “Thev seem to have given 
up the old method of first making 
money too cheap and then too dear. | 
think the Fed has finally decided that 
it’s not necessary to kill every recovery 
with tight money.” ’ 

Not only does the bond market re- 
main unconvinced that the Fed intends 

just now—to move to “genuine’’ easy 
money, but bond men also cite tech- 
nical factors that should work against 
any sharp increases in bond prices ot 
declines in vields 
e The Why of It—One of New York’s 
largest trust banks, which runs bond 
portfolios totaling “‘several” billion dol- 
lars, ticks off a number of reasons why 
it thinks that the effect of the reduc- 
tion in the discount rate will be nil. 

¢ The over-all demand for long- 
term money is not likely to drop sub- 
stantially, particularly in view of the 
$38-billion that businessmen have proj- 
ected for capital spending for this year. 

¢ The volume of financing—both 
corporate and municipal—has been be- 
low expectations so far this year. In 
both markets less than half the amount 
of financing projected for 1960 will be 
done in the first six months. Since 
the summer is traditionally a quiet 
period in the bond market, the bank 
expects a rush of offerings in the fourth 
quarter, which could force down prices, 
at least temporarily. 

e At the first hint of a further 
drop in long-term borrowing costs, cor- 
porations and municipalities that up to 
now have been sitting on the sidelines 
will come into the market. Since the 
Fed cut the discount rate, two substan- 
tial corporate offers—$50-million from 
Commercial Credit Co. and $40-mil- 
lion from American Can—have been an- 
nounced. And this Tuesday, well over 
$200-million in tax exempt bonds—in- 
cluding a $100-million offering from 
the New York State Power Authority— 
were sold. 

This general line of thinking is en- 
dorsed by the head of a large industrial 
pension fund who feels that “there just 
wasn’t any economic basis for a cut in 
the discount rate.” He thinks that 
political considerations, 1 
worry about unemployment in some 
areas, were behind the Fed’s move. 
¢ Investor Attitude—Even granting 
Wall Street’s reluctance to start buying 
bonds in quantity, the fact remains that 
there has been a change in investor 


possibly 
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VCT 
in- National is truly National when it comes to service. Our trained 


m sales engineers school men in all phases of coin handling—teach 
them to keep machines in perfect operating order. There’s no 
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You can show 300% improvement 


If hazardous, short-lived cotton work 
loves are still being worn in your 
lant, it will pay you to job-test Werx 
loves, made by Edmont. 


As a replacement for canvas, these 
modern, plastic-impregnated gloves can 
easily effect a 300% improvement in 
wear — with a measurable reduction in 
glove costs and nuisance hand injuries. 


Available in slip-on and knitwrist 
styles, for both men and women. 


“There are twice as many office 
workers today as in 1940; 100,000 
more than a year ago.” 


—National Machine Accountants 
Association, January 1960 
WASSELL 


DEPT W-6 


NAME 





Free Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated and 
treated fabric gloves to fit all needs. 
Tell us your operation. Without cost 
we will recommend gloves which fit the 
job and send you samples for testing. 

Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont Zs 


JOB-FITTED GLOves Edmont 


NOW READY FOR MANAGEMENT 


32 PAGES OF 
ANSWERS 


to High Clerical Costs 


Here is the. story of the new 
Wassell Work Organizer princi- 
ple of filing — full of ideas and 
examples of how major firms 
are using Wassell filing systems 
to save time and dollars. 


“In manufacturing industries, the 
rate of growth of non-production 
workers since 1947 has been about 
15 times that of production workers.” 


—Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute, September 1959 


_ 
ORGANIZATION, INC.! 


* WESTPORT. CONN. * CApiTaL 7-4111 * EST. 1935 | 
Please send me “Work Organizers for the Sixties” ! 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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Exclusive Wassell franchises are available, Please write for an interview. 





expectations. This shows up most dra- 


matically in the precipitous drop in 
market rates where 
in the prices of 
ing obligations make a big difference in 
vields. It’s characteristic that the bill 
market should react most violently to 
what Fed chairman William McChes 
ney Martin called the “liquidation of 
inflation psychology,” 
alties for being 
tively small 
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day bills, for instance, last week plum 


short-term money 
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meted to a shade under 2.3%, the low 
est since September, 1958. ‘This week, 
bill yields were back up to 2.¢ as the 


money market tightened with corpora 
tions 


borrowing to pay June 15 tax 


bills. Still, this is quite a fall from the 
+.5% level prevailing around the turn 
of the vear 

Because all other short-term market 
rates are pegged to the going rate on 


three-month Treasuries, dealers in bank 
ers’ acceptances and commercial and 
paper have been busy 


finance Mpa 


adjusting their rates downwards as well. 


[his has meant a substantial reduction 


in borrowing costs for businesses that 


have access t th paper m rket, an it 


has ilso been followed by 1 sharp in 


crease in outstanding finance npany 
paper 

the financ ompanies have been 
switching their short-term borrowings 
out of the banks that charge—including 
the hidden additional cost of a com 
pensating balan rates that run close 
to or over ¢ to the open marke 
Currently big finance houses are paving 
only 3 for 90-day money and 3.25 


on six-month paper 
e Treasury Position—Dealers think that 


the ‘Treasurv’s changed posture has also 


been a big factor in the market. ‘The 
l'reasur financing needs are alwavs 
important in the bond market, and 


this vear the need for money will be the 

lowest since 1957. In the first half, 

the cash surplus will run to an esti 
li 


mated $8-billion—about equal to matut 
ticipation bills—while in the 


second half, the ona h deficit 


ing tax 


will be about $3-billion 


Still, the Treasurv’s improved posi 


tion—which has had such 1 Sharp impact 


on the money market—doesn’t seem to 


dd up to a bull market in bonds 
Bolstering the other reasons for this 
mpression the 


irgumel 


led is no longer in a position to put 


sue a pol v of aggressively casv money 
while money rates are high in Western 
Europe 


Foreign holdings of dollars and short 
term dollar liabilities now run to CI 
$20-billion. ind there’s fear that if the 
l’ed drives the bill rate under, sav, 2 
the drain on the U.S old stock 
which has slowed to a trickle this year 


-—could turn int 1 food. END 
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Craftsmanship 
that goes into 
chain for 

lifting steel... 


The fork of a lift truck, raised and lowered by Morse 
leaf chain that is fatigue-free throughout constant flex- 
ing, positions tons of steel with amazing nimbleness. 
Only B-W's Morse Chain Company offers industry a one- 
source service for all power transmission components: 
chain drives, couplings, speed reducers, clutches. 


back of both.. 





The 7 Hats of Borg-Warner 
. . . (top) national defense; oil, 
steel and chemicals; (middle) 
agriculture; industrial machin- 
ery; aviation; (bottom) automo- 
tive industry; home equipment. 


... also turns out 
the clutch that 
drives the blower 
for drying clothes! 








It happens every day—people benefiting 
from Borg-Warner products without ever 
realizing it. A truck driver shifts gears, 
unbeknownst to him that a torque con- 
verter by B-W’s Long Manufacturing 
Division accounts for the smooth trans- 
mission of power. A secretary sharpens 
a handful of pencils without a notion 
that the instrument is molded of 
Cycolac® plastic, a product of the 
Marbon Chemical Division. A 








A handful of progress: the new Unisprag clutch created 
by engineers of B-W's Spring Division—economical 
and quiet throughout its longer, drag-free life! In a 
washer-dryer combination, one Unisprag clutch disen- 
gages water pump to drain machine and another, 
equally important, engages blower for drying cycle. 


BORG-WARNER. 


home-owner follows a power mower 
across his lawn, unaware that he’s walk- 
ing behind machinery equipped with 
Rockford Clutch Division’s power take- 
off unit. Fact is Borg-Warner supplies es- 
sential parts for the products of many of 
America’s biggest and best known man- 
ufacturers. No telling when one might use 
a product containing an unseen, 
unidentified Borg-Warner part 
—but it’s a cinch you did, today! 


BORG-WARNER 


BETTER PRODUCTS THROUGH CREATIVE RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


Borg-Warner Corporation * 200 South Michigan Avenue « Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Development of one of the 
world's leading photographic 
manufacturers ...since 1894 


There are 
I0 Applications of the 
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GEVACOPY METHOD . 
to Duplicate Anything... z 
From! Copy to...30,00 ae 







For details ~ 


of how GEVACOPY 
can save your firm time and 
money, and improve your 
duplication quality... 
attach this advertisement to 
your business letterhead 
and mail today: 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., 32] West 54th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


. District Offices: Lincolnwood (Chicago), Ul. * Los Angeles * Dallas * Denver * San Prancise 
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From this 
“idea book” 


__.ways to cut 
office costs 


What’s your office problem? Whether Fireproof record keeping equip- 
it’s to cut office costs, save space, ment; Automation accessories. A 
make the individual office worker gold mine of ideas. 


more efficient or improve office ap- 
pearance, the new 248-page Shaw- 
Walker Office Guide can help you. 
It also pictures, describes and 
prices 5000 items—Clutter-Proof 
desks; Correct seating chairs; Fil- SHAW-WALKER 
ing cabinets in 347 styles and 
models; Simplified filing systems; MUSKEGON 30, MICHIGAN 


FREE to office and purchasing executives 
Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 
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154 The Markets 


Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . . about credit card 
casualty, prime lending rate, 
trading in Lionel Corp., Hud- 
son Vitamin issue. 


Latest casualtv in the shakeout of 
credit card systems is Zeckendorf Hotels 
Corp.’s system, which sold out to 
American Express. Other card systems 


also are reported singing the blues 


Rumors that New York’s' Chase 
Manhattan Bank had “broken” the 
prime lending rate of 5% on two major 
loans brought a swift denial from the 
bank’s top management. “We have no 
idea of doing such a thing—at the mo- 
ment,” said Marus E. Conrad, a vice- 
president. Other bankers, while admit 
ting pressure from customers for lower 
rates, claim to be holding firm at 5%, 
although the chances are that there will 
be a break in the rate soon. A definite 
signal for such a move would be a cut 
in the brokers’ loan rate, now 5% 


Both the Securities & Exchange 
Commission and the New York Stock 
Exchange are looking into trading in 
Lionel Corp., controlled by Roy M. 
Cohn, one-time counsel to the late Sen 
Joseph R. McCarthy, and associates. In 
April, the SEC took the unusual step 
of requiring Cohn to disclose in Lionel’s 
proxy statement where he got the 
money to buy control of the company. 
Since then, Lionel jumped to a new 
high of over $24, on talk that a new 
electronics acquisition may be in the 
works 


Plough, Inc., which has a big posi 
tion in proprietary drugs, sold close to 
its all-time high of $60 on word that 
its long expected move into the ethical 
drug field would be announced soon 
Abe Plough, president, commented 
only “vou can quote me as saving that 
I have nothing to sav.” 


Hammond Organ Co. ($43) has a 
new electronic time delay device—used 
to add reverberation in stereophoni 
home music svstems—that’s being talked 
up on Wall Street. The company savs 
it already has contracts to supply the 
device to Philco and Zenith. Rumor 
has it that other major manufacturers 
want the device as well 


Hudson Vitamin Corp., a New York 
based mail order company specializing 
in discount drugs, took the new issues 
market bv storm Wednesdav. Its 190, 
000 share secondary offering opened at 
$12.50, sold up to $24 immediatel 


Underwriter was Bear, Stearns & C 
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ROCKWELL-STANDARD...Growth through leadership 


Millions in giant tools for planting cloverleafs! 


Started in 1956, the nation’s gigantic new Federal 
Highway Program is already pushing its way across 
many of our 50 states. Price tag for this project— 
with its 40,000 miles of highway and thousands of 
inter-connecting cloverleafs—is $65 billion. 

One of the top priority tasks of Rockwell-Standard 
is to supply vital components for the giant earth- 
moving and construction equipment so necessary 
to this massive undertaking. Through its vast 
coast-to-coast network of 22 manufacturing plants 
Rockwell-Standard supplies the greatest names in 
heavy-duty construction equipment with planetary 


This is one of a series of state- 
ments to acquaint you with the 
broad scope of the activities of 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation. 





GENERAL 


SIONS + GARY® GRATING + BLOOD BROTHERS® UNIVERSAL JOINTS 


and other types of heavy-duty driving axles, trans- 
missions and torque converters, transfer cases, 
brakes, front axles and universal joint assemblies. 
In short, every component between engine and 
wheels. 

Rockwell-Standard’s guiding philosophy is two- 


fold .. . the manufacture of products essential to 
the growth and maintenance of a dynamic economy, 
and... progress through research, engineering and 


expansion. Both have been accomplished through 
50 years, by supplying valued customers with prod- 
ucts that know no compromise with quality. 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD R 


KWwe 
BNOAR 





CORPORATION 





The 22 plants of Rockwell-Standard Corporation manufacture these famous products * TIMKEN-DETROIT® AXLES + HYDRA-DRIVE® TRANSMIS- 
* BOSSERT® STAMPINGS + AERO COMMANDER® and COMMANDER 


ALTI-CRUISER® AIRCRAFT + AIR-MAZE® FILTERS + KERRIGAN® LIGHTING STANDARDS. Plus these other Rockwell-Standard® products: 


AUTOMOTIVE BUMPERS + AUTOMOTIVE SEATING + LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS + BRAKES + FORGINGS 




















WHERE SPLIT SECONDS COUNT 


..» Marble Gun Sights offer the perfect combination for instant sighting 







The situation illustrated here could well be disastrous, 

The hunter's rifle is equipped if the hunter fails to draw a fast bead. A charging grizzly 

with Sheard Front and No. 70 can move like lightning. 
Sporting Loot Marble qua sights With Marble Sights on his gun, the hunter has the 
edge, because he can get instant alignment, regardless 
of weather, bright sun, rain or bad light. Marble sights 
are designed and precision-made to meet speed-shooting 
requirements and can be applied to any make of rifle. 

The Marble Arms Corporation, subsidiary of the Bell 
& Gossett Company, makes a line of equipment well 
known in the outdoor sports world. On hunting knives, 
axes, gun sights and allied equipment, the name 
““Marble”’ stands for highest quality. 

The Marble plant is one of the six required to man- 
ufacture the widely diversified line of Bell & Gossett 
products. In these plants are made forced hot water 





For over a half century, Marble hunting knives, heating equipment, refrigeration products, electric 
axes, gun sights and compasses have been motors, self-priming pumps, chemical products, oil-less 
favored equipment with hunters everywhere. air compressors and electronic communication systems. 
=) Bett & GOSSETT 

| =) COMPANY Other plants at 

os G Dept. GF-30, Morton Grove, Illinois Chicago, Illinois Longview, Texas 

\ New York Office: 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Midland Park, N. J Gladstone, Michigan 

I Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong Ltd., Toronto 16, Ontario Broomfield, Colorado 


A DIVERSIFIED LINE OF HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 


# & 5s 


Booster Pumps Package Liquid Coolers Refrigeration Compressors Centrifugal Pumps Heat Exchangers Oil-less Air Compressors 























In the Markets 


Experts Still Talk of Summer Rally 
But Don’t Say How Far It Will Go 


Trading in the stock market generally concentrated on 
a relatively small number of issues, as has been markedly 
the case most of this year. Not all of the stocks 
traded went up, however. A number of electronics stocks 
and some specialty issues sold off, partly because of profit- 
taking after fast run-ups. Others continued to climb as 
a result of switching or new recommendations from some 
of the widely-followed services and analysts. 

But the majority of issues found the going somewhat 
heavy. They had moved up early in the month. In 
the past week, however, only a few stocks have witnessed 
heavy trading. The remainder are marking time, some- 
what above the lows reached during the winter, but still 
considerably below their old highs. 

Most analysts think the rally will resume, but they 
expect it to be a highly selective one, with most of the 
interest focused on a comparatively few issues which will 
outpace the general market. There are few pessimists 
around at the moment, but those who expect a summer 
tally are dubious about just how far it will go. The 
majority of professionals have been wrong about the 
market’s performance up until now, and they are in- 
clined to be cautious about getting out on a limb again. 


Texas Looks for Ways to Improve 
Performance of Four Big Trust Funds 


The state of Texas is taking a hard look at the invest- 
ment policies of its four major trust funds, and it’s not 
too happy with what it finds—the same state of affairs 
that ‘a number of states might find if they did some 
investigating. One remedy that may come up for vigor- 
ous debate: a central state agency to handle investment 
research and administration. State senators suggest such 
an agency might significantly reduce administrative costs 
and increase earnings of the funds. 

Hearings by a state Senate committee came on the 
heels of grumbling about the investment policies of the 
big trust funds, which are growing at a rate of more than 
$120-million annually. The probe arose partly from the 
revelation that the Teachers Retirement System, a 
$400-million fund, had relied chiefly on the advice of 
one private investment counselor and had bought its 
securities through only two dealers. The fund has 
revised its setup this year. 

Witnesses at the hearings urged legislation along 
these lines: 

¢ The Board of Education’s $400-million fund 
should be allowed to invest part of its assets in corporate 
securities, as the other three funds now can, in order 
to offset losses on government bonds. Several states 
have lowered the bars on such investments (BW—Nov. 
29’58,p113). 

¢ The funds should be allowed to invest in govern- 
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ment-insured mortgages. Advocates say investment 
yields could be increased safely to around 5.5%, compared 


with less than 5% on other securities held by the funds. 


Universal Claims on Bill Changer 
Boost Two Individual Stock Prices 


Trading in Universal Match Corp. and Universal 
Controls, Inc., was hyperactive this week as each com- 
pany claimed a first for developing an automatic bill 
changer. 

Last year, Universal Controls and a Universal Match 
subsidiary entered into a joint development and licensing 
agreement covering the currency devices. 

Universal Controls moved up to 19, (its low for the 
year was 124); Universal Match, partly on profit-taking 
after its sharp runup, fell 5 points to 70 (1960 low: 283). 

John L. Wilson, president of Universal Match, said his 
company had the first completely successful currency 
identification device, and has had it for the last two 
years. Universal Controls said it had such a device 
three years ago. Then both companies said the press 
was no place to argue such claims. 

Universal Controls, whose big item has been its race 
track totalisator, is sure to go deeper into the vending 
machine business, now that the currency changer has 
been placed in use. Universal Match’s new bill changer 
was displayed at Macy’s in New York last week. 


Fare Increase and Route Proposal 
Give Airline Stocks More Lift 


Airline stocks, which only recently were selling more 
than 40% under their 1959 highs, rose this week on 
word of the Civil Aeronautics Board decision granting a 
fare increase of 24%, plus $1] per one-way ticket (page 29). 
In a declining market, the airline shares were strong, led 
by United Airlines—now selling at 32, up 7 from its low 
of 25 earlier in the year. 

Also in the spotlight are Delta (284) and National 
(144), which are expected to benefit most from the 
recommendation of a CAB examiner that they be 
allowed to fly the lucrative route from Miami to the 
West Coast. Wall Street estimates this route could 
be worth as much as $88-million annually. But some 
stock analysts prefer to stick with the larger, better- 
financed lines, such as American and United. They 
feel that National, for example, might have trouble 
financing additional planes it needed for its new route. 


Negro Brokerage Opens on Wall Street 


A new over-the-counter firm, H. L. Wright & Co., 
one of the first Negro-owned brokerage houses, opened 
up on Wall Street this week. Wright is pegging its sales 
pitch to the substantial volume of bond buying and 
selling done by Negro-owned insurance companies. It 
also plans to get into underwriting—by promoting private 
U.S. investment in underdeveloped countries, particu- 
larly among the newly independent African nations. 
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A REPORT TO MANAGEMENT ON HOW 


industry cuts costs 


with FIR PLYwWwOoD | MAINTENANCE 


CONSTRUCTION___ 


Plywood Sky Vans are the key to 
a revolutionary new service offered by 
Calicopters, a California helicopter line 
offering fast, field-to-market air ship- 
ments of prime, highly perishable fruits 
and vegetables. 

Developed by Shield Fabricators, 
Inc., of Gardena, specialists in design 
and construction of freight and cargo 
vans, the new Insul Sky Vans are made 
of lightweight fir plywood, lined with 
two inches of foam insulation. Properly 
sealed, the containers stabilize tempera- 
ture of pre-cooled contents within 3 
degrees for 48 hours. 

The standard Sky Van is 84x42x72 
inches and carries over a ton of produce 
in its 113-cubic-foot interior. Assembled 
with metal Klimp fasteners, the boxes 
can be knocked down and returned flat 
at minimum cost for re-use. 


Plywood construction holds down 
weight and fabricating costs, and also 
provides tremendous resistance to rack- 
ing stresses and impact. 
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Stronger than steel, lighter and lower in cost, these giant fir Computer floor system installed at a leading 
plywood box girders were used on the new International Paper Co. West Coast university employs vinyl-covered 144” 
converting plant in Auburndale, Fla. Four feet deep and 48 feet long, thick plywood over steel supports to provide the 
the girders have one-inch plywood webs with 2x12 lumber flanges strength and stiffness needed to withstand tremen- 


and stiffeners. Available in most parts of the country through com- dous loads of giant data processing machines. Raised 
ponent fabricators (write for names), plywood beams can be engi- plywood floors for computers permit free cable runs 
neered for any load or span and fabricated in almost any shape. Other and space for air conditioning. Sections can be re- 
advantages include ease of handling and smooth, paintable surfaces. moved for servicing or circuit changes. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir plywood-its uses, properties and advantages—write 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 
—an industry-wide organization devoted to research, promotion and quality control 
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Birth Control Via Vaccination 


@ AMA meeting hears there’s a strong likelihood 
that a single shot will be safe, inexpensive, and long-lasting. 


@ International project, seeking a cure for infer- 


tility, tripped instead over the possibility of vaccination as a 


means of birth control. 


@ A vaccine, depending on the antigen-antibody 


reaction, would offer many advantages over 


pills now in use. 


There’s a very strong possibility that 
doctors will soon possess a safe, simple, 
long-lasting, and inexpensive method of 
birth control via vaccination. That was 
the most exciting piece of research news 
presented to the 14,000 doctors who 
attended last week’s 109th annual meet- 
ing of the American Medical Assn. in 
Miami Beach. 

The discovery, as so often happens in 
research, was made in a project that was 
moving in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion—a quest for the causes of infertility. 
The basic theory was evolved in an in- 
ternational cooperative study involving 
more than 2,000 persons, including doc- 
tors in New York, Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, Bombay, and Amsterdam. 
¢ Advantages—If the use of a vaccine 
proves out—and there are strong biologi- 
cal reasons to believe it witl—it will offer 
many and massive advantages over pres- 
ent contraceptives including the new 
oral hormone pills: 

e Vaccination will be effective for 
at least a year. Even the newest contra- 
ceptive pills have to be taken daily by 
women for two-thirds of each month; 
that leaves a serious margin for error, 
especially in largely illiterate countries 
where soaring population is a grave 
handicap to economic —. 

e A single annual vaccination will 
be trivial in cost compared to the 20¢ 
per pill that seems to be the minimum 
cost for present oral contraceptives. 
Cost has been a heavy handicap to gov- 
ernment birth control work. 

e The vaccination will obviate the 
possibility of hormone derangement 
which many doctors fear may result 
from extended use of oral pills. 

The vaccine discovery came about 
this way. The far-scattered researchers, 
in their quest for the causes and pos- 
sible cures for infertility, found that 
conception is effectively blocked by the 
presence of certain natural chemicals in 
the blood of some men and women. In 
males, the chemicals prevent production 
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hormone 


af fertile sperm; in women, they de- 
fertilize any sperm that is introduced. 
e Backtracking—Researchers had no 
idea how these chemicals get into the 
blood of some people. In hope of find- 
ing out, however, they decided to try 
the frequent scientific approach of work- 
ing with animals and then backtracking 
to humans. 

lirst, they managed to extract two 
substances, fertilizin and anti-fertilizin 
from the sperm and egg cells of animals. 
The substances were injected into rab- 
bits, whose blood immediately devel- 
oped chemicals that inactivated the fer- 
tilizin and anti-fertilizin. And the rab- 
bits promptly became sterile. 

This reaction should not have been 
surprising. Antibodies are produced in 
the blood of most mammals when a for- 
eign substance is introduced into their 
tissues. That’s what happens with an 
injection of Salk polio vaccine. The 
dead polio virus causes the body to 
manufacture antibodies, which are then 
ready in the blood to render harmless 
any live polio virus that may turn up 
later. But investigators had not antici- 
pated it in the case of a sperm or eggcell 
extract. 

What apparently happens, though, is 
a classic example of the antigen-anti- 
body reaction. The fertilizin injec- 
tions built up anti-sperm antibodies in 
the rabbits; sperm produced by them or 
entering their bodies is promptly inac- 
tivated. 

The next step was to prove that the 
same thing happened naturally in man 
when his blood contained the unusual 
chemicals. A complex testing of blood 
samples established that the theory was 
indeed correct—the chemicals were pres- 
ent in the blood of a number of infer- 
tile men and women. 
¢ Unknowns—Up to now, none of the 
researchers is willing to guess how the 
chemicals get into the blood of some 
individuals, or—the original target of 
their studv—how to get rid of them 


when they are found to be present 

But the reverse switch on their work 
brought a joyful whoop from the doc 
tors. It won’t be too long, they are con- 
vinced, before they will have a vaccine 
imade from such extracts as fertilizin 
ready for human use. A great deal of 
testing on humans remains to be done, 
but the basic antigen-antibody reaction 
seems to have been proved as a cause 
of infertility. 
¢ Hard to Manufacture—lhere was 
general agreement at the AMA confer- 
ence that it should be much simpler to 
develop the vaccine than to develop 
cheap, safe hormones for the same pur- 
pose. An immense amount of work has 
been done in the quest for a safe and 
reasonably inexpensive contraceptive 
pill. Some products have gone on sale 
(BW —Oct.26'57,p112); the best known 
are G. D. Searles’ Enovid and Parke, 
Davis’ Norluton. 

But all the steroid hormones, which 
are large, complicated organic molecules, 
have been extremely difficult to manu- 
facture. A few shortcuts have been 
devised in the tedious multi-step syn- 
thesis, but no one has brought the sale 
price below 20¢ a pillewhich means 
something like $50 a year for steady 
protection. A single, annual vaccination 
would cost a great deal less. 

There is bs the question of safety. 
Although extensive field tests in Los 
Angeles, Puerto Rico, and elsewher 
have indicated that the present contra- 
ceptive pills are entirely safe, there still 
remains a sizable body of medical skep- 
ticism as to the wisdom of taking any 
hormone for an extended period, not- 
ably one that would upset the body's 
hormone balance by suppressing ovula- 
tion. All the pills now in use are syn- 
thetic hormones which closely resemble 
progesterone, the natural female sex hor- 
mone. 

Moreover, some—but by no means all 
-of the women using the pills have 
complained of such disagreeable, side- 
cffects as nausea and dizziness. 

The problem of hormone balance 
would be bypassed by a vaccine depend- 
ing on an antigen-antibody reaction. 
And the shot should have no uncom- 
fortable side-effects. 

¢ No Mind Changing—The doctors 
see one major drawback to vaccination 
it would deny women their traditional! 
right to change their minds. Once vac- 
cinated, a woman would remain infer- 
tile until the shot wore off. How long 
that might be is still uncertain, though 
it is figured that an annual shot would 
insure infertility. 

Regardless of the respective merits of 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
President 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


Pye ame recently wrote: “I’ve been a 
stockholder for a long time, but until I read 
the latest annual report I simply didn’t realize 
how many people depended every day on prod- 
ucts we make.”’ 

Two things are especially pleasing about that letter. First, his use of 
“‘we’’ in speaking of himself and the company; that’s a nice way for share- 
holders to feel. 

And second, it is encouraging to hear from this and many other shareholders 
that our annual report did the job for which it was intended—to point out 
that the markets we serve are basic growth markets. 

Unless you have a home workshop, probably you will never buy for your 
own personal use anything we make. Most of our products are purchased by 
utilities, oil companies and other industries, and municipalities. Yet every 
time you take a bath or eat a hot meal or drive your car or do a hundred- 
and-one everyday things, you “‘use’’ products such as we make. 

This is because our products are basic to the way people live in this modern 
world—to the food they eat, the fuel they use for heat, cooking, light and 
transportation, and to community services such as water and waste disposal. 
In all, we produce 19 product lines, but they fall into just three related cate- 
gories: Measuring and Registering Devices, such as gas meters, water meters, 
petroleum meters, taximeters, parking meters; Control Equipment, such as 
lubricated plug valves for the gas, petroleum and chemical industries, high 
pressure steam valves, pressure regulators, and electronic control devices 
for the electric power industry; and Power Tools that cut and form metal, 
wood, and plastic. 

The fact that nearly everything we make is related to “‘necessary”’ rather 
than to “luxury” markets is at the core of our diversification program. 
Through it we have achieved a steady, rather than a flamboyant, growth— 
but more important, we have achieved the measure of stability that comes 
from being identified with markets basic to the economy itself. It is this 
kind of strength, we feel, that means most to our employees, our customers, 
and, of course, to our shareholders. 





* * * 
A customer's unique promotion idea will help build business for the nation’s first 
city-wide fleet of air-conditioned transit coaches in Wichita, Kansas: At irregular 
intervals the fare registers will “sound off,” entitling the passenger who has just 
deposited his fare to a gift certificate. The secret is a special automatic signal 
mechanism built into our Lock-O-Matic Fare Registers. 


* * * 


Our subsidiary, Republic Flow Meters Co. (leaders in electronic combustion 
control and valving systems) and The Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge Products Co. 
pioneer in digital computer control systems) have agreed to pool their knowledge 
and experience in planning automated power plants. The two companies will 
cooperate in engineering, installing, and servicing complete valve, combustion 
control, data logging, alarm scanning, and computer control systems to fulfill 
the present and future requirements of the electric power industry. 
* * * 

An extremely versatile instrument regulator for a wide range of applications 
requiring a controlled supply of air or gas pressure has been developed by 
our Meter and Valve Division. It is especially suited for air supply lines for 
punch presses, pneumatic tools, paint sprays, etc., as well as many other 
industrial, commercial, and utility operations. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Makers of Measurement and Contro/ Devices, Instruments, 
and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets 
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the vaccine and hormone approaches 
to birth control, the soon-expected ap- 
pearance of the vaccine is likely to spur 
redoubled efforts to find a cheap pill 
And it is unlikely that doctors will be 
satisfied to have just two wavs of com 
batting ‘the excessive population that 
impoverishes such large parts of the 
world. 

e Project in Britain—Research in on 
additional direction was revealed in 
Britain in May, with the announcement 
that a new chemical—1-methyi, 2-phe- 
noxvethyl hvdrazinium—has worked as 
an oral contraceptive on rats 


The chemical prevented all _ preg- 
| | 


nancies in a colony of male and, female 
rats when it was added to their drinking 
water in a fairly high concentration 


However, Dr. W. G. Spector of Lon 
don’s University College Hospital Med- 
ical School, points to a major catch 
No one knows whether the contracep 
tive effect of the chemical is on the 


male or the female rat. The rodents 
were kept in a single cage, of necessity 
with a common source of water, so as 
not to disturb their accustomed mating 
habits 

Spector theorizes, claiming no proof 
that the chemical acts on the femal 
rat, constricting its blood vessels and so 
preventing its uterine wall from pre 


paring for pregnancy. Others guess that 
the chemical disturbs the hormone bal- 
ance associated with fertilitv in the mal 


rat or pregnancy in the female 

lhe next step in testing the chemical 
will have to wait until the rats can be 
persuaded to use water dishes segre 


gated by sex. Meanwhile, use of th 


chemical seems to be safe. Spector sul 
jected rats for several months to a dos 
age double that needed to prevent preg- 
nancy. No side effects were noticed, and 
when the rats were killed later, autopsies 


revealed no physiological damage 

¢ In Other Fields—The new knowledge 
about vaccine and hormone contracep 
tives is sure to affect other branches of 
Thus there is good rea 
son to suspect that many of the troubles 


medicine, too 


associated with old age are due to hor- 


mone deficiency. The search for a cure 
for arthritis still 


svnthetic hormones as 


centers around such 
ortisone. Hor 
mones have been under suspicion in 
ind heart disease. Most recentl 
the antigen-antibody reaction has been 
studied as one 


cancer 


possible factor in ar- 


thritis. 

Just a few vears ago, antigens—which 
include viruses—were suspectes. of being 
1 major cause of disease in the world 
More recently, these tiny particles of 
protein have gotten credit for stimulat 
ing the formation of the disease-fighting 
antibodies in the blood. Now scienc 
has once more turned a foe into an all 
with the discoverv that antigens can 
be used to induce temporary 


tilitv. END 
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In Research 





Machine Developed That Can Read 


In Much the Same Way as a Person 


\n experimental machine (picture) has been trained 
iutomatically to identify objects or patterns such as letters 
of the alphabet. It has been developed by Cornell Aero 
nautical Laboratory, Inc., under sponsorship of the Office 
of Naval Research and the Air Research & Development 
Command. 

[he machine, called the Mark I perceptron, was 
lemonstrated publicly this week in Buffalo for the first 
time. It is only a research model, built to demonstrate 
the feasibility of a radical concept. This theory, first 
proposed by Dr. Frank Rosenblatt of CAL in 1956, had 
previously been checked only on a high-speed digital 
computer. According to this theory, it should be pos- 
sible to build an electromechanical device that closely 
resembles a living biological nerve net. 

The Mark I unit consists basically of a “sensory unit” 
of photo cells that views the pattern shown to the 
machine; “association units” that contain the machine’s 
memory, and “response units” that visually display the 
machine’s pattern recognition response. Its design, 
Rosenblatt says, conforms very closely with current ana- 
tomical and physiological thinking as to how the human 
system recognizes what it sees. 

The fact that the principle works—at least on a simple 
scale—would seem to indicate that scientists may soon 
be able to develop a whole series of efficient pattern 
recognizing machines with ability to process non-numeti- 
cal information. Just as the digital computer is used 
to solve problems involving numerical data, such ma- 
chines would be useful in helping to solve a large variety 
of scientific, engineering, and military problems. 

A perceptron of much greater capacity than Mark I, 
says Rosenblatt, could be used to read print of various 
types and to recognize spoken words. Similar machines 
might also be used to extract salient data from photo- 
graphic information. 

There are, of course, a number of other scientific 
approaches in the search for machines that can hear, 
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see, and react (BW —Jun.18'60,p119 This research 1s 
being pursued at a number of industrial, 
and university laboratories. The perceptron program at 
Cornell Laboratory, however, is one of the first to develop 
potentially useful recognition hardware 


government, 


RCA Opens Solid-State Physics Lab 
In Tokyo to Tap Asian Knowhow 


In a move calculated to tap the large pool of funda- 
mental research knowledge in Asia, the Radio Corp. of 
America is setting up a new research laboratory in Tokyo 
The new organization, to be known as Laboratories 
RCA, Inc., Tokyo, will conduct fundamental studies in 
the physics and chemistry of solid materials. Dr. Martin 
C. Steele,:now a physicist on the staff of the RCA Labo- 
ratories, Princeton, N. J., will be the Tokvo laboratory's 
first director. 

The new laboratory will be staffed at first by Japanese 
scientists, with gradual expansion of the staff as programs 
get under way. Projects will include basic studies on 
the electrical, magnetic, and optical properties of ma- 
terials. 

Since the first published word that a Japanese, Leo 
F'saki, had discovered the tunncl diode principl¢ 
ciple by which a current can be amplified by means of 
a phenomenon known is negative resistance 


a prin 


U.S. scien- 
tists have become increasingly aware of what may be 
gained by utilizing Asian knowledge of the field known 
as solid-state physics. ‘Top U.S. researchers, probing the 
same ideas that Esaki successfully linked tozether to 
form his theory, completely missed the implications of 
what might be gained if semiconductor materials were 
doped to saturation (BW —Mar.26'60,p116 

This is the second overseas research laboratory for 
RCA. The first was opened in 1955 at Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 

es o « 


Aerojet-General Works on Rocket 
That Uses Both Liquid, Solid Fuel 


Researchers of Aecrojet-General Corp. have started 
work on a $580,000 Navy contract to explore a novel 
idea in chemical rocket propulsion—the hybrid rocket 
This is the first large-scalc 
to see if it is possible to combine the best features of 
present liquid and solid propellant rocket systems 

The Navy Bureau of Weapons says, in the light of 
its most recent studies, that it should be possible to 
construct a hybrid rocket. In such a system a liquid 
oxidizer (such as LOX or liquid fluorine) would be 
sprayed into a core of solid fuel, thus getting the most 
out of the high performance capabilities of liquid pro 
pellants and the simplicity and 
fuels. 

Converting to a hybrid system would significantly 
lengthen the ranges of conventional weapons, Navy 
scientists think. It would provide the stop-start and 
variable-thrust capability needed for space missions and 
would give rocket men much more choice of chemical 
fuels and oxidizers for best results 


ittempt by the government 


compactness of solid 
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XT WRN BE 15000... OR /TMAY 
BeE2500,000 (AS IN THECASE 
VE THE INSTALLATION PICTURED) 


Whatever the number, the new line of REMINGTON RAND KARD- 
VEYER® models offers the most efficient time- and money- 
saving mechanized equipment ever devised for card 
records! At the touch of a button the tray containing 
any desired card is delivered in 3 seconds in front of 
the seated operator. No more standing, walking, 
reaching, bending! Trays are positioned for refer- 
ence without shadows. Superbly engineered, 
the units are vibrationless and whisper quiet. 
KARD-VEYER units accommodate more A veplesi banal 


card records for the floor space used 
than ever before possible in mechan- 
ized equipment. There is a model 
to meet your precise needs. 
Send the coupon TODAY 
for illustrated booklet 
giving full details on 
these remarkable 
KARD-VEYER Units, 
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of a large efficient 
Kord-Veyer installation. 











REMINGTON RAND 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1614, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10 
Kindly send free booklet LBV 81 1—’’New Kard-Veyer”’ 
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EATON S.A. 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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Vassar, Michigan 
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CANADA LIMITED 


London, Ontario 
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EATON TECHNICAL 
CENTER 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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FULLER do BRASIL 


Santo Andre, Brazil 


Twenty-two divisions and subsidiaries, 
thirty-two plants, in nineteen cities, in three 
countries— This is Eaton. An unusual 
combination of facilities, experience, and 
skills; supplier of many types of parts and 
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components to manufacturers in every major 
industry —This is Eaton. 

Two research development, and technical 
centers work in close cooperation with our 
manufacturing divisions, improving present 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


products, creating new products for new 
markets, and in perfecting processes for 
making them at lowest possible cost — 
This is Eaton. 

We have a new illustrated booklet about 
Eaton. May we send you a copy? 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Is it a tax-free gift—or taxable income? 


JUNE 25, 1960 Suppose you receive a set of golf clubs from one of your suppliers, who 
g ‘ on his own tax has deducted their cost as a business expense. Do you have 
to pay taxes on the dollar value of this gift? Or is it tax-free? 


In a new series of long-awaited decisions, the U.S. Supreme Court 
has turned thumbs down on the Treasury’s contention that if the giver 
deducted the cost of the item, the receiver got taxable income. 


The high court now says this: We won’t make a cut-and-dried rule to 
A BUSINESS WEEK determine the tax status of every business “gift”—each case will have to 
stand on its own facts. 





The implication: a considerable leeway—or at least, room for debate 
SERVICE —on such cases in the future, with court contests resting with judges and 
juries (BW—Jun.18’60,p182). 





As a practical matter, the Treasury might not raise much fuss over 
4 a set of golf clubs—inexpensive gifts get by, pretty much as a standard 
(though informal) rule of policy. But what of high-cost items—for instance, 

a Cadillac, which was the subject of one of the new decisions? 


—_— Here you get more rigid attitudes: D and B were close business friends, 
presidents of their respective companies. Over the phone, B got some 
valuable information about customers from D. In appreciation, B had his 

- company present D with a Cadillac, the cost being deducted as an expense. 


D, who got the car, treated it as a tax-free gift, but the Treasury labeled 
: it “compensation” and added it to D’s taxable income. The lower federal 


7 courts bounced the case back and forth. Finally, it went to the Supreme 
Court, where the issue was decided, for all practical purposes, on questions 
of pure fact. 





D got stuck for the tax. What it amounted to, said the court, was that 
the intentions of the parties, as shown by the facts, spelled “compensation.” 


Thus, for gifts moving between executives of different companies, 





iy you wind up with a wide and loose rule: Small gifts can pretty well move 
about easily on a tax-free basis; large gifts—and this means, surely, those 
% up in the $1,000 class—move at their own risk. 


But what about gifts from a company to its own executives? Here you 
get another “gray” area, at least where large items are involved. Again, how 
big in terms of money a gift can be, and still remain tax-free to the recipient, 
is a matter of judgment and facts. 


Here are some fringe benefits that an executive usually can safely 
receive from his own firm—without worrying about paying taxes on them: 


¢ Meals served in executive dining rooms. 





¢ Consumer items supplied at low cost through company quantity pur- 
chase; these can range from whiskey to washing machines. 


* Christmas turkeys, hams, etc. (but not cash, regardless of amount). 
* Medical checkups; psychological counseling by specialists. 


* Company contest prizes—these can be valuable, such as the cost of 
educating the winners’ children or the cost of vacation trips. 


* Company deals for vacations at reduced cost to the executive, where 


the company can get lower resort rates, for example, because it provides 
convention or other company business. 
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* Use by the executive of a company-owned resort, at “actual” cost; 
also, use by the executive of a company-owned home at a cost sufficient 
to cover only the company’s actual investment, plus a modest interest rate. 
(In other words, the landlord’s profit can be eliminated.) 


* Use of company-operated maintenance crews to repair and maintain 
home facilities, at cost. 


* Education for the executive; courses and books (BW—Mar.26’60,p160). 
* Insurance benefits via group life, group health, split dollar, etc. 


* Financing at low rates of interest; for example, home-buying, at a 
very low interest rate, with long-deferred installments; also, financing the 
executive’s purchase of life insurance. 


Warning: In an attempt to crack down on excesses and abuses, the 
Treasury recently required that companies state on their tax returns if 
they provide special resort and vacation facilities for their top men. Gen- 
erally, it is only the clear abuse that gets rough treatment. Here again, the 
rule is one of prudent judgment. 


Widows of executives: The law specifically allows tax-free company pay- 
ments to beneficiaries of executives, up to $5,000. Some courts, finding a 
“true gift,” have boosted this ceiling to as high as $50,000. Outlook: The 
Supreme Court will eventually tie up this loose end. 


Charter flights broadened: Liberalized rules on transatlantic passenger 
charter flights become effective next week when the CAB begins to O.K. 
charter organizations on a less restrictive basis. Immediate families of 
members of chartering groups now may make the flight even if they 
are unaccompanied by the members. Also, larger groups may charter flights. 
Travel agents and most airlines handle details, if you’re interested. 


If you haven’t already contributed to the U.S. Olympic Committee’s 
$1.5-million fund, you may want to do so now to insure a full-strength U. S. 
team in the summer Olympic Games at Rome. About $750,000 has been 
received to date for selection, training, transportation, and accommodations. 
If interested, write to Olympic Assn., 57 Park Ave., New York 16. 


World of politics: A new game played on a board traces the crisscross 
of political backrooming during an election year—it’s called “Convention” 
and features such highlights as caucuses, convention floor demonstrations, 
and how to win and lose delegates ($2.98 plain, $4.98 de luxe, in stores). 


Potpourri: Boeing’s 720-medium-range jet makes its service debut on 
United’s Chicago-Denver-Los Angeles route July 5; its average cruising 
speed of about 600 mph. is about the same as that of the larger Boeing 707 
. .. Airways Club, Inc. (240 Madison Ave., New York 16), newly formed 
to “present the viewpoint” of airline passengers, offers $15,000 insurance 
for a $10 annual fee; higher coverage available up to $150,000 for $65 
(includes dues) . . . Live Metropolitan Opera broadcasts next season are 
set for a special network of about 100 radio stations . . . For boating or 
highway use, a new high-powered weatherproof light, the “Eveready” Captain 
Lantern, has a red signal flasher, operates on an alkaline battery ($18.95). 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 25, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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‘Should | | guesstimate my truc 
or lease and project them exactly?” 


Ryder Full-Service leasing gives you costs you can project. Saves you 
the problems and embarrassment of figures that don’t tally with the 
budget. Your trucks are serviced, washed, painted, licensed and main- 
tained for you. Money tied up in trucks is freed for more important 
tasks. And Ryder Full-Service leasing offers you these added benefits. 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


e Get the exact trucks for the job 
Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fleet to meet your specific 
transportation needs. 


e Enjoy uniform quality of service 
Largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations in the business 
guarantees the most experienced, 
uniform truck service everywhere. 


e Get more out of your trucks 
Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels. 


e Complete leasing package 
Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment. Lets you project one 
accurate, easy-to-budget cost. 


DECIDE | 





k costs 


Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet “Design for Profit’’ to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL we. 


P.O. Box 33-816 
Dept. J-2 
Miami, Florida 





DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 


Ryder System aiso operates truck lines 
in 10 states and tank lines in 26 states. 
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GO BACK 
3,000 YEARS 


Fly ETHIOPIAN to the 
exotic land of the Queen of 
Sheba. Ancient Ethiopia is 
today’s newest travel 
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adventure, one of the most 
spectacularly beautiful 
countries in the world. 
Superb climate. Modern 
hotels. Fly to Addis Ababa 
from Frankfurt, Germany on 
Ethiopian Airlines luxurious 
DC-68's, Stop over in 
Athens, Cairo, Khartoum, 
Asmara and on to Nairobi. 
Visit one of our 5,000 offices 
in the United States and 
Europe— YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
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Prehistoric Ethiopian Obelisk 
at Axum, 








the nicest things 
happen to people 
who Carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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THE MANAGEMENT MAN who 
reads Business Week is a man look- 
ing for ideas. He’s more than will- 
ing to give his attention to a busi- 
nesslike proposition when he finds 
it in the “best read” of all manage- 
ment magazines ... 


BUSINESS WEEK 
A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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Transformer to Fit Equipment 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., sub- 
sidiary of General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics Corp., has developed a novel 
kind of core for winding the coils of its 
transformers for small electrical appara- 
tus (picture). The company claims the 
new transformers are up to 30% smaller 
and lighter and can be machined in un- 
usual shapes to give more design flexi- 
bility. 

These features, Sylvania expects, will 
give it a big boost in the highly com- 
petitive small transformer market. 

Sylvania builds half the core (shown 
at left in the picture) by nesting U- 
shaped strips of silicon steel together in 
a staggered pattern. (Silicon steel is the 
conventional material for transformer 
cores.) Then two halves are pressed to- 
gether so that they interleave tightly. 
Finally, they are arc welded. 
¢ Predecessors—The new core competes 
with two others that have been standard 
for a long time. The more common 
and less expensive of the two is the so- 
called “El-core.”” This is formed by 
stacking up flat E-shaped metal lamina- 
tions to a desired thickness and closing 
the E with I-shaped laminations. The 
individual laminations are stamped out 
on dies. 

The other rival comes earlier in the 
alphabet—it’s called the “C-core.” Steel 
ribbon is wound into a thick circle on a 
spool-like mandrel. Then the steel circle 
is removed and cut in half to accommo- 
date the primary and secondary coils. 
The last step is to weld the halves back 
together. Since this process involves 
more labor, the C-core is more expensive 
than the EI-core. 

Both these cores lose efficiency be- 






cause of a tiny air gap where the two 
sections join. The magnetic field has 
to bridge this gap. However, Sylvania 
says the interleaving between sections of 
its new core virtually eliminates the gap; 
this is one reason why the new trans- 
formers can be made more compact. 

¢ Flexible Tooling—Probably the most 
important advantage of the new core is 
the way it’s machined to make possible 
a wide variety of sizes and shapes. To 
turn out an offbeat size or shape of the 
E.I-core or C-core transformers, a manu- 
facturer has to go through the expensive 
process of retooling. 

So if a producer of electrical equip- 
ment wants to use odd shapes of trans- 
formers to improve design efficiency, 
he has to pay a heavy cost penalty. To 
keep costs down, he usually designs his 
products to take standard transformers 
off the assembly line—and the _trans- 
former is often the largest single com- 
ponent in his products. 

However, Sylvania contends that it 
has special machine tools enabling it 
easily to make transformers in any size 
or shape up to 18x18x36 in. without re- 
tooling. It won’t discuss details of these 
tools for fear of competitors. But it 
Says engineers can now fit the trans- 
former to the equipment instead of the 
other wav around—and without added 
cost. Instead of filling space with bulky 
cubical transformers, they can use, sav, 
a skinny transformer less than half an 
inch thick. 

his feature inspires Sylvania to ex- 
pect a much bigger chunk of the market 
for transformers to go into TV sets, 
hi-fi equipment, and other consumer 
appliances and electronic gear. END 
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The incredibly complex environment in which a rocket engine and its “nerve system” 
must live and perform presents unique design problems. Electrical wiring must endure 
operation at 500° F. hot or —120° F. cold. Temperatures may jump from sub-zero to 
600° within seconds. Insulation must be perfect in near-vacuum without breakdown or 
corona, and must be immune to hydrogen peroxide, anhydrous ammonia, and liquid oxygen. 

It’s a tough life, but human life depends on it. 

The rocket engine in the North American X-15, built by Reaction Motors Div. of 
Thiokol Chemical Corp., uses molded harnesses . . . with wiring, connectors and junctions 
encapsulated and completely sealed in an integral sheath. They are a joint development 
of Reaction Motors and Neptune’s Electronic Division, a leading supplier of systems and 
components for aircraft, missiles and industry. It’s one more example of Neptune’s 
ability to solve measurement/control problems with systems that meter, count, weigh, 
check temperatures, control and record. Can we help you? 


LIQUID METERS 
NEPTUNE METER COMPANY] Gas merers 


19 West 50th Street * New York 20, N.Y. | ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS and COMPONENTS 
In Canada: Neptune Meters Ltd., Toronto, Ontario | for MEASUREMENT and CONTROL 
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BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


Thanks-but-no-thanks. Do you realize 
that a bootlegger is a management man? 
We didn’t either, until we ran across the 
book that the Census Bureau uses to 
classify people. It’s called, Classified 
Index of Occupations and Industries, and 
the following are listed under ‘Man- 
agers, Officials & Proprietors”: horse 
trader, ferryboat pilot, bathhouse keeper, 





peddler, pushcart stablekee per, rag picker, 
Indian trader (Is this a trader of Indians 
or an Indian who trades?), popcornstand 
keeper, and ticket scalper. Oh, and also 
racketeer and bootlegger. 


Among the ‘Professional & Technical,” 
according to the Bureau, are: balloonist, 
tattoo artist, snake charmer, organ 
grinder, truant officer, medicine man, 
bird doctor, and medium. And last, but 
by no means least, impersonator. 


We have no quarrel with the Bureau, but 
we sure wouldn't want one of its experts 
screening subscriptions for us! Business 
Week has its own definitions of manage- 
ment and technical executives. A snake 
charmer, no matter how charming, is still 
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a snake charmer to us. And you'll never 
find Business Week in your bird doctor's 
waiting room. Last year, we politely 
refused subscriptions to nearly 11,000 
people — an astonishing practice in the 
publishing business. But it means BW is 
going to people who really can use its 
contents in business. And our 673 adver- 
tisers cheer. 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine 


You advertise in Business Week when 
you want to influence management men 
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Fork Lift Is the Heftiest Yet 


The batch of Ford Falcons in the 
picture is a relatively light load for this 


new fork lift truck made by Clark 
Equipment Co. The truck, capable of 
handling 35 tons, is the biggest general- 
purpose fork lift ever made, Clark savs. 

First customer for the Ranger 700, as 
the new lift is called, is Ford Motor 
Co.’s Steel Div. in Dearborn, Mich. 
Ford is buving five of the new lifts to 
handle hot steel slabs at its River 
Rouge mill. 

When finished steel slabs weighing 
10,000 to 25,000 Ib. come out of the 
rolling mill, their temperature is about 
2,000F. Transporting these huge, glow- 
ing pieces of metal even to nearby stor- 
age sheds has been pretty expensive 
for Ford: An elaborate network of rail- 
wav tracks has been built between mill 
and sheds. At the mill, an overhead 
crane lifts the hot slabs onto gondola 
cars headed bv a locomotive with an- 
other crane mounted on it. When they 
reach their destination, the locomotive 
crane unloads them. An overhead crane 
alone can cost nearly $500,000. And 
besides a lot of equipment, the opera- 
tion requires a lot of men—crane crews, 
riggers, a switching crew. 
¢ One-Man Job—With the big fork 
lifts, Ford will be able to cut wav down 
on expenses and manpower. ‘The 
Ranger 700 costs under $100,000. And 
it only takes one man to do the job. 

Another advantage is that it’s possible 
to drive almost anywhere on the 
Ranger’s 74-in. pneumatic tires instead 
of being limited by track 

Clark built a number of special fea- 
tures into the lift for Ford. Double 
windshields of heat-resistant glass pro 


tect the operator in the cab. The front 
wheels are heat shielded, and the cab is 
air-conditioned. The standard Ranger, 
without the heat protection, costs about 
$85,000 

The Ranger runs along at 12 mph. by 
means of a +25-cu.-in., six-cvlinder diesel 
engine. It also has a four-wheel drive 
and aircraft-type brakes. 

Other applications Clark foresees for 
the Ranger include handling big blocks 
of building stone in quarries, transport- 
ing logs from sawmills, and moving 
large pre-stressed concrete beams on 
construction jobs. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A high-strength steel for industry was 
announced last week bv Scaife Co., sub- 
sidiarv of Wilson Bros. Called MX-?, it 
cobalt-modified low-allov — steel 
originally developed for cases of mis- 
sile engines. Scaife says it has two or 
three times the strength of conventional 
construction steels, vet is 
ricated. Price is high 
per ton for sheet. 
: 


1S a 


easily fab- 
about $3,000 


A transistorized control for washing ma- 
chines has been demonstrated by P. R. 
Mallory & Co. It eliminates all moving 
parts for controlling the washing cvcle. 
lrouble is that right now it costs too 
much—about $100, as compared with 
$15 or $20 for present electromechani- 
cal controls. Mallory is keeping its eves 
open for electronics developments that 
would permit the price to be cut sub- 
stantially 
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ASW: ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE éscu defense 


against the Soviet sub danger—already numbering 500 vessels, some nuclear, many missile-bearing. Vitro, a leader in 
ASW since 1948, developed the first wire-guided torpedo system and is prime contractor today on improved, but classified, 
underwater programs. Vitro torpedo systems almost can’t miss an enemy submarine and are key weapons in ASW. On the 
attack side...Vitro provides systems engineering for all U.S. Navy tactical air-defense missile ships and Polaris FBM 
submarines. Another reason why Vitro means more than atomic energy... underwater ordnance, 


Vitr CORPORATION: OF AMERICA 
261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND © MILAN, ITALY © BOMBAY, INDIA 
























airline junction 
‘mail concentration terminal 


SIDNEY R. COOK 
Write for Information PO Box 1437-8 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


ae ; or Telephone REpublic 4-0039 
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SPRINGFIELD UNION 
SPRINGFIELD DAILY NEWS 
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In Management 


Cobb Resigns as Head of S. H. Kress; 
Sund Is President of American Can 


George L. Cobb resigned as president and chief execu- 
tive officer of S. H. Kress & Co., last week, after a two- 
year term marked by falling sales and profits and increas- 
ing stockholder discontent. Cobb had taken over as 
president of the 262-store variety store chain in 1958 
after the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, which owns 42% 
of the stock, had ousted the company management by 
threatening a proxy fight (BW—Jun.21’58,p58). 

So far, no successor to Cobb has been named. Mean- 
while, Thomas W. MacLeod, vice-chairman has taken on 
the duties of the president. 

Kress’ sales were $154.4-million in 1959 and except for 
a slight pickup in 1958, there has been a year by year drop 
in sales since the company’s $176.2-million peak sales year 
in 1952. At the stockholders’ meeting last May, Cobb 
admitted to mistakes, “some glaring” in the attempt to 
stop the slide. In the first four months of this year, sales 
were almost $2-million under the same period in 1959. 

In other corporate changes last week: Roy J. Sund was 
elected president of American Can Co, succeeding Wil- 
liam C. Stolk who was named chairman and remains 
chief executive officer. Sund had been vice-president of 
the company and general manager of the Marathon 
paper division. 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc., maker of cleaning products, named 
Michael P. Frawley president and Alfred |. Schimpf 
chairman and chief executive officer following the resig- 
nation of Pres. Marshall S. Lachner. 


Executives Keep Only 60% of Stock 
They Purchase Through Options 


Companies view stock options both as a form of com- 
pensation and as a device for giving managers proprie- 
torship in the company. But those two aims may con- 
flict, and so far options seem to be doing a better job 
of meeting the first goal than the second. 

These are the conclusions of Charles F. Poston, asso- 
ciate professor of finance at the University of Akron’s 
College of Business Administration, in a research paper 
published by the University of North Carolina School 
of Business Administration. 

Poston analyzed the results of stock option plans in 16 
companies. He found no spectacular increase in pro- 
prietorship; on the average, the executives kept only 
about 60% of the stock optioned to them. 

But he found that stock options—in a rising market— 
have proved an effective pay technique. The executives 
who got them chalked up actual and paper profits ranging 
from about $4,000 to more than $300,000—in the median 
company, close to $80,000. Except for one company 
that bid high for what it considered top talent, the aver- 
age cost to stockholders was less than 2¢ a share. 
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But, as Poston notes, options may not be pay at all if 
the price of the stock falls. Monsanto Chemical Co., in 
a plan offered this month to 22,000 salaried and hourly 
employees, is trying to eliminate that risk by combining 
the options with a payroll deduction savings plan. Money 
deducted will be accumulated to pay for the stock when 
the option is exercised; meanwhile, Monsanto will pay 
interest on it at a rate at least 1% above savings account 
rates authorized for Federal Reserve System member 
banks. Employees may withdraw from the plan and 
may collect both the interest and the principal at any 
time. 

e e e 


Local Courses in Management Training 
Offered for High Level Executives 


High-level managers who have neither the time nor 
inclination to leave their offices for extended training 
courses at universities or other centers are a major target 
for a new Advanced Management Course being estab- 
lished by the Society For Advancement of Management. 
The program consists of 17 four-hour sessions that can 
be given under the local sponsorship of any one of 
SAM’s 76 chapters. 

The society’s decision to set up small local courses 
with centralized direction instead of a centralized pro- 
gram follows the trend of many big companies that are 
finding it more convenient to spread out their training 
(BW -—Jan.9°60,p56). Each of the local courses will have 
from 10 to 15 participants and an “administrator” —usu- 
ally a local executive, consultant, or professor who has 
been trained by SAM to lead the course. Tuition is $400 
and includes all materials. 


Milwaukee Companies Join in Sponsoring 


TV Training Program for Supervisors 


The newest industrial training medium—the local tele- 
vision station—is now beginning to play a part in man- 
agement development. 

Like Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. (BW—Jun.18'60, 
p%6), the Wisconsin Training Directors Assn. has been 
putting training programs on TV. But unlike 3M’s 
efficient reading course, aimed at employees of any level, 
the Wisconsin series has been beamed toward supervisors 
and other managers. 

Last month the Wisconsin training group completed 
a 12-week series of TV programs over the Milwaukee 
educational station WMVS-TV. Through lectures, skits, 
and panel discussions, the shows dealt with such topics 
as political action, safety, communications, creativity, 
leadership, and teamwork. Seven Milwaukee companies 
footed the bill. 

The project’s committee, headed by Charles F. Ken- 
dall, A. O. Smifh Corp., management training specialist, 
and consultant Lynn Surles, is still evaluating results. 
But, at the moment, it looks as if another series, possibly 
dealing with specific industry problems, will go on in 
the fall. Three of the spring telecasts have been filmed 
for showing to company groups. 
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AHH... 


WHAT A GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER 
COOLER CAN DO ON A HOT SUMMER DAY! 
ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR ABOUT THE 
“TOTAL VALUE” BENEFITS OF 


GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS. 


HE'S LISTED IN THE YELLOW PAGES. 


CHOOSE FROM 
13 ATTRACTIVE MODELS 






































REGIONS 


Outdoor Oomph in April Pickup 


More than seasonal comeback 
from harsh March weather plus 
census jobs makes up for weak- 
ness in hardgoods. 


The advent of spring weather usually 
has a tonic effect on the outdoor phase 
of the employment picture. This year 
was no exception, but the tempo was 
intensified because of the severe weather 
in March which had delaved or reduced 
the normal pickup in construction and 
agriculture. This exaggerated surge in 
seasonal work, plus additional help 
from 150,000 temporary jobs in cen- 
sus taking, served to cushion the effects 
of a visible softening in hardgoods em- 
ployment around the country. 

Transportation equipment manufac- 
turers reported 55,400 fewer jobs than 
in April, 1959, with most of the reduc- 
tions centered in aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing. Other soft spots showed up in 
primary metals, petroleum and natural 
gas, leather products, and communica- 
tions. But government employment, in 
faithful adherence to Prof. Parkinson’: 
first law, was nearly a half-million higher 
than last vear, including the 150,000 
temporary census jobs. Almost two- 
thirds of the increase was in state and 
local government pavrolls. 

According to BusINESs WErK’s Meas- 
ure of Personal Income, Americans were 
5.7% better off in April, 1960, than 
at the same time last vear. Only four 
states registered year-to-vear losses— 
Kansas, Montana, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota—all reflecting the con- 
tinuing decline in farm income. Na- 
tionally, cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings were less than 1% higher than 
last year. But even this small improve- 
ment was wiped out by spiraling farm 
operating costs. ‘lwentv-four states re- 
ported a better April in cash receipts, 
vet farm proprictors’ income, as reported 
by the Commerce Dept., fell 10.7% 
below April, 1959. 

On the plus side, 21 states matched 
or bettered the national average in 
vearly improvements, with the two new- 
cst states, Hawaii and Alaska, taking 
the lead. Nevada’s healthy 12.2% im- 
provement was due to continued ex 
pansion in construction, trade and serv- 
ice activities, mostly in the Las Vegas 
area. Alabama owed its 11.8% gain 
to a sharp pickup in trade and govern- 
ment jobs that more than offset the 
dip in durables manufacturing. 

From March to April, personal in- 
comes rose a scant 0.5% as the pluses 
and minuses in the cconomy tended 
to offset each other. 
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‘MEASURE OF PERSONAL INCOME 
































illions of Dolla 
(S lly Adjusted) % CHANGE 
1953-55 APRIL MARCH APRIL vs. 

STATE AVERAGE 1959 1960 1960 YEAR AGO 
Alabama $286.4 $401.2 $414.6 $448.6 + 11.8% 
Alaska 41.9 52.6 64.6 61.8 +17.5 
Arizona 126.9 204.2 221.2 225.2° + 10.3 
Arkansas 153.5 198.3 200.6 204.2 + 3.0 
California 2,341.7 3,343.9 3,632.5 3,654.8 + 9.3 
Colorado ... 217.2 319.2 338.5 346.7 + 8.6 
Connecticut ..... 440.7 583.1 621.2 604.4 + 3.7 
Delaware . 78.6 115.1 125.0 122.5 + 9.9 
District of Columbia 158.2 192.5 190.4 198.6 + 3.2 
EE i eich ees 456.8 748.0 804.8 _ 807.8 + 8.0 
Georgia ........ 383.2 509.4 546.6 551.9 + 8.3 
Hawaii ......... 76.0 107.4 127.8 128.0 +19.2 
Idaho ..... 74.5 102.1 106.5 105.3 + 3.1 
ee ssc 1,677.5 2,209.2 2,269.4 2,294.1 + 3.8 
indiana .... 663.5 864.2 891.4 904.5 + 4.7 
a eee 357.3 464.6 472.2 484.3 + 4.2 
Wee ks. 281.8 379.9 373.0 374.3 - 1.5 
Kentucky ....... 307.1 377.3 375.9 396.9 + 5.2 
Lovisiana .... 318.3 435.0 453.2 453.3 + 4.2 
Maine ..... 112.8 135.3 146.4 146.3 + 8.1 
Maryland ....... 432.3 588.9 615.9 622.6 + 5.7 
Massachusetts ... 799.8 1,034.3 1,111.1 1,094.7 + 5.8 
Michigan ....... 1,234.1 1,552.8 1,695.2 1,644.2 + 8.0 
Minnesota ...... 434.8 578.4 600.1 608.0 + 5.1 
Mississippi ...... 160.9 208.9 212.8 213.2 + 2.1 
Missouri ........ 600.9 773.4 801.3 812.7 + 5.1 
Montana ........ 92.3 118.4 113.6 114.9 — 3.0 
Nebraska ....... 182.5 242.0 247.7 247.8 + 2.4 
err 43.1 63.6 69.5 71.3 + 12.1 
New Hampshire .. 75.2 97.2 103.6 102.7 + 5.7 
New Jersey ..... 982.9 1,269.0 1,349.8 1,339.2 + 5.5 
New Mexico ..... 91.8 134.8 145.3 142.3 + 5.6 
New York ...... 2,887.9 3,641.2 3,853.3 3,867.9 + 6.2 
North Carolina ... 429.0 584.3 593.7 613.3 > + 5.0 
North Dakota . 67.4 96.1 91.6 91.6 — 4.7 
a ess shark's 1,476.3 1,911.0 2,035.1 2,031.2 + 6.3 
Oklahoma ...... 268.5 347.7 355.4 350.7— + 0.9 
Greeen ...<....- 249.8 326.0 343.2 345.6 + 6.0 
Pennsylvania .... 1,678.6 2,102.7 2,220.5 2,219.6 + 5.6 
Rhode island .... 129.9 153.0 167.8 167.2 + 9.3 
South Carolina. .. 210.0 267.1 283.6 287.2 + 7.5 
South Dakota .... 73.7 100.1 95.4 99.7 — 0.4 
Tennessee ....... 345.9 462.5 458.7 - 472.5 + 2.2 
ee. 2. caseewnn 1,132.9 1,476.3 1,519.6 1,579.2 + 2.9 
eee 98.1 141.4 152.0, © 153.0. + 8.2 
eee 45.9 58.8 61.1 rie + 3.6 
Virginia ........ 383.3 573.3 586.2 600.0 + 4.7 
Washington ..... 418.0 532.2 547.5. 557.6 + 4.8 
West Virginia ... 209.7 265.3 267.8 (269.7 + 1.7 
Wisconsin ....... 528.2 674.9 714.8 7094 + 5.1 
Wyoming ....... 45.9 57.9 58.2 59.2 + 2.2 
NATION ....... $24,363.5 $32,179.0 $33,847.2 $34,002.6 + 5.7% 


Apri!, 1960, preliminary; March, 1960, and April, 1959, revised. 


Oousimess ween 
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Dial the 
foreign 
exchange 
markets 
of the 


STate 2-9000 in Chicago 
WHitehall 3-0100 in New York 


Need to buy or sell foreign exchange? Canadian dollars? Swiss frances? Indian rupees? 
Just call the Continental for an immediate quote. 

Our traders are in constant contact with the world’s major foreign exchange markets. 
And the information you get by dialing either our Chicago or New York number will be 
up-to-the-minute ... that very minute! 

In addition, Continental’s International Banking Department handles collections, 
transfers, letters of credit, and credit information. Indeed, we provide every possible 
service in this increasingly important area of business. And we provide it with valuable 
speed. We will welcome your call. 


CONTINENTAL OLLONOIS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90 ember F.D 

















Processing Perks Up Idaho Potato 


Only five years ago, Idaho’s potato 
growers were worried about surpluses 
when they produced a 30-million-cwt. 
crop. Last year, thev raised 40-million 
ewt. and didn’t worry a bit; instead, they 
looked for more acres to plant and for 
means to boost per-acre vields. What 
made the difference was a sudden, mas- 
sive rush by the nation’s consumers for 
dehydrated and frozen potatoes—and 
Idaho’s early-bird leap into processing. 

Until the processed product sprang 
into popularity, per capita consumption 
of potatoes had been shrinking for 
decades, under pressure of changed eat- 
ing habits—the switch from starches to 
proteins as incomes rose. 

In 1910, the average American stowed 
away 200 Ib. of potatoes a vear. By the 
mid-1950s, he was down to 100 Ib. 
The only thing that saved potato de- 
mand from being halved was the growth 
of population. 
¢ Tide Turns—Then came the turn to 
dehydrated and frozen potatoes. The 
shrinkage in per capita consumption 
halted; indeed, the National Potato 
Council figures it is turning up a bit 
this year. 

The turn came suddenly and rather 
unexpectedly. During World War II, 
the processed potato had acquired a 
bad name as many an Army cook 
ignored the instructions and mis-cooked 
it into a soggy, starchy mess. As vears 
passed, the bad: name lost its sting, 
processed potatoes became tastier and 
came in more varied forms. Apparently 
the variety and convenience made 
people defy economics, since processed 
potatoes contain as much starch as na- 
tural tubers. 

The biggest charm of all was the 
no-paring case with which the proc- 
essed potato could be cooked. House- 
wives and restaurants clamored for 
them in chorus. Today, supermarket 
shelves are laden with instant mashed 
potatoes, frozen food cabinets are 
crammed with an ever widening va- 
riety of French fries, hash browns, pat- 
ties, and even “golden potatoes” 
wrapped in gold foil to simulate bake- 
in-the-skin. | 
* Swift Start—Of all the potato grow- 
ing states, Idaho moved fastest into 
processing. In the packing season just 
ended, the state had eleven packing 
plants in operation; several more will 
be ready for the fall season. For the 
last season, Idaho processed 13.2-mil- 
lion cwt., six times as much as Maine, 
its arch rival as a potato grower. And 
I growing more potatoes to supply its 
plants, Idaho finally in 1958 passed 
Maine as the No. 1 producer in the 
nation. Last year, it clung to the lead. 

Both the. bigger crop and the new 
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POTATOES like these won fame for Idaho. Now the state gains more by freezing them. 
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CTONERICRROINIIN CS 


*Tripled its size in 10 years 


* 
Stone 
Packaging 
Ang 
Research 
Know-how 


STONE CONTAINER Corporation 
4200 West 42nd Piace « Chicago 32, Iilinois 


Manufacturer of creative packaging in paperboard 


Corrugated Container Plants: Chicago and North 
Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia; Detroit; Mansfield, Ohio 
South Bend 

Folding Carton, Set-up Box Plants: Chicago, two 
plants; Detroit; Cincinnati; South Bend « Fibre Cans: 
Chicago + Paper Tags: So Bend + Boxboard 
Mills: Franklin and Coshocton, Ohio; Mobile, Ala. 



















Bees ia hey 
oe? 






When the grand gesture is expected... 
serve the scotch with the background 


Martin’s 12 Year Old Scotch 


ALSO MARTIN’S FINE AND RARE (20 YEARS OLD). BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 4/5 QUARTS. 86.8 PROOF. 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. OMcK & R., 1960 
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g industrv brought a nice fac- 
tor of stability into Idaho’s economy 


Actually, cattle and wheat are the state’s 


processin 
i 


most valual wwricultural items, but 
potatoes are a strong third. Farmers 
figure now that the demand from the 
processors assures them a steady ven 
a growing market in what had been a 
feast-and-famine cvcl Most of them 
produce on ntract for the packers 
That means thev aren’t subject to the 
vagaries of the market: and it assures 
them of sh in hand, which in turn 


makes the merchants happ 
¢ More Jobs—As for the pr ing 


g 
plants themselves, thev have added sub- 
stantially to the state’s rathe1 skimpy 
job opening Last vear, total manufac- 
turing jobs in the state rose by 1,500: 
the | mp! wment Security Agenc' VS 
most of th ncrease was in potato 


processing 
On top of that, the packing plants 


pa 
run almost a ear round, and so pro- 
vide a cushion for the state in winter 
when men are laid off in lumber and 
logging, Idaho’s biggest non-agricultural 
industri [The only time the potato 


packing plants are idle is for a few 
weeks in summer, when other industries 
ire at or close to their peak 
¢ A Single Valley—Idaho’s 


potato in- 
n 


dustrv, and its boom, lie i rather 
small part of that wild and far-spreading 
state The part is the upper Snake 
River Vall where 80 of the state’s 
660,000 peopl live Potato growing 


started back at the beginning of this 
century, when the Snake’s waters were 


hrst tamed for irrigation of the plain 
along side the river that lies within 
sight of the Sawtooth mountains to the 
north and the Tetons to the east 

On th trigation ditches were 
filled, tl vas perfect for potato 
growing 1 was light vell 
icrated iriched incient vol 
cani leposit The growing son 
vas long, tl shine mpl It didn’t 
take long for the Idaho potato to be 
come a household word. Growing it 
becam« ] ly busine . if a risk up- 
ind-down one. Finall ume pri sing 
ind the relat stability it brought 
with it 
¢ Wartime Start—Processing, both in 
techniques and plants, evolved from 
war-tim ictivities. Indeed, the two 


biggest companies now in the fielc 
J. R. Simplot Co. and Ore-Ida Potato 
Products—both had wartime roots. Be- 
tween them, they now turn out more 
than half of the nation’s frozen pota- 
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MARKETED BY ROYAL MCBEE, 


New from Royal Precision... RPC-9000 


THE LOWEST-PRICED COMPLETE DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEM ON THE MARKET TODAY! 


Economical design: The new, completely-transis- 
torized RPC-9000 is designed for serial mode of 
operation. This feature utilizing magnetostrictive 
delay lines for high-speed memory permits great 
reduction in original equipment costs. Tape trans- 
ports using continuously revolving loops of mag- 
netic tape rather than “start-and-stop” techniques 
further cut initial investment. 


Efficient operation: The RPC-9000 processes data 
“in line.” Data are accepted in random order, and 
all affected records are automatically updated in a 
single uninterrupted sequence of operations. No 
batching or sorting is necessary. Data are recog- 
nized by content, not location. This eliminates the 
need for location codes, and allows efficient utili- 
zation of storage capacity. Eight separate records 
are searched simultaneously. Completely buffered 
input-output permits simultaneous operation of all 
system components. 

Tailored to your needs: With the RPC-9000 you 


buy the exact amount of data processing you re- 
quire. Start with the basic system—computer, tape- 


typewriter, magnetic tape storage unit. Then, as 
your volume grows, you can add high-speed paper- 
tape punches and readers; punched card readers; 
line printers; additional tape typewriters; more 
magetic tape cartridges; more internal memory. 
You can operate up to 30 of these devices at the 
same time. 


Economical in use: The RPC-9000 is designed for 
ease of operation and maintenance. It uses power 
from any ordinary wall outlet, requires no air con- 
ditioning or site preparation. This low-cost system 
will perform the full range of your data processing 
needs. See your nearby Royal McBee Data Process- 
ing Systems Sales Representative without delay, or 
write to the address below for comprehensive 
brochure. 


e Royal Precision Corporation 


Royal Precision—producers of the LGP-30, the RPC-4000 and the 
RPC-9000—is jointly owned by the Royal McBee and General Pre- 
cision Equipment Corporations. Sales and service are available 
coast-to-coast, in Canada and abroad through Royal McBee Data 
Processing Offices. 











DATA PROCESSING DIVISION, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


If you have sales ability, and are interested in electronic data processing contact your nearest Royal McBee Data Processing Office, 


or write Sales Administration Director, Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, New York. 














FRICK ACCEPTS 
COMPLETE | 


RESPONSIBILITY 


when we contract 
to install our 

air conditioning or 
refrigeration systems 





Wauen Frick designs, manufactures and installs an 

air conditioning or refrigeration system of any size. . . it works. 
We guarantee that by written contract; no excuses, no 

alibis, no putting the blame on any component manufacturer. 


Because of our complete and unique engineering service, the 
pride we take in our work and our 107 years of experience, 


we have . . . with the cooperation of architects, consultants, 
and contractors . . . designed, installed and guaranteed air 


conditioning and refrigeration systems of all types. . . 
for hotels, restaurants, stores, office buildings, hospitals, 
processing and industrial plants. 


Write for estimates. Better yet, a FRICK engineer will be happy 
to discuss your problem with you. No obligation. 


FRICK COMPANY ANID 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania <FRICK- 
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toes. Simplot alone produces one-third. 

Simplot, whose headquarters is at 
Caldwell, just west of Boise, was the 
biggest shipper of fresh Idaho potatoes 
and onions in the 1930s. During the 
war, Simplot turned to dehydrating 
potatoes (BW—Jan.22’55,p146). When 
peace came, the company figured the 
Army had killed any consumer market 
for them, so it decided to experiment 
with frozen French fries 

“We learned a lot about the internal 
chemistry of the potato,” savs Leon C. 
Jones, vice-president of Simplot. “We 
knew we could offer restaurants vastly 
improved quality over what thev were 
able to prepare themselves from raw 
potatoes or from pre-cut strips. We 
knew, too, that our product could save 
much time in the frvers, which are 
kitchen bottlenécks at mealtime.” ‘To 
day, Simplot is largely in the business 
of supplving restaurants and _ institu- 
tions. 
¢ Retailers—Ore-Ida, on the other 
hand, concentrates on supplying retail 
stores. It got its start in frozen pota 
toes after Pres. F. Nephi Grigg took 
over a bankrupt wartime frozen food 
plant in 1946 at Ontario, Ore., just 
icross the Idaho line 

Simplot and Ore-Ida support their 
huge volume with a high degree of in 
tegration. Both sell, as well as buy, seed 
and potatoes. Simplot has a commer 
cial fertilizer division. Ore-Ida_ keeps 
16 trucks on the road to carrv less 
than carload lots to its retail-store cus 
tomers from Chicago to Los Angeles. 
It also keeps stocks in 180 warehouses, 


to provide a faster service for an added 


fee. 

\s other processors moved into th« 
business, they started plants in the up 
per valley n the heart of the potato 


erowing area—and Simplot ind Ore-Ida 
have begun to set up their new plants 
in the same belt, away from their start 
ing bases down the Snake. The new 
Wave of expansion centers particularh 


around Burley, where both Simplot 
ind Ore-Ida are building new produc 
tion lines and where one of Grigg’s 
other companies is erecting a plant for 


lease to the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
I l Co 

¢ Newcomers—Other companies adding 
to their facilities are Idaho Potato Proc 
essors, Idaho Potato Growers, Inc., and 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. Still others are al 
ready talking of moving in, some have 
even bought land. Notable among 


these is Lamb-Weston, Inc., the North 
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Arthur Krim (Left) and Robert Benjamin (Right) of United Artists Corporation 


Good Businessmen and Heller Creative Financing 
made United Artists the Movie Industry’s Pattern for Profits 


When Arthur Krim and Robert Benjamin took over 
United Artists Corporation, film distributors, in 
1951, the firm was foundering, in a magnificent way, 
in a progressively sagging industry. Founded by 
Pickford, Fairbanks, Chaplin, and Griffith, United 
Artists owed $1 million, was losing $100 thousand 
a week. 

Lawyers Krim and Benjamin had specialized in 
the entertainment field. They knew that profits were 
at least possible in movies, and believed that dif- 
ferent business methods would make U.A. pay. 
Heller was of the same opinion. 

Heller financed United Artists’ program of acquir- 
ing films for distribution, and the Krim-Benjamin 


One billion dollars annually 
for industry 





team brought imagination, courage, and ability to 
the distribution process. 

Under a Heller financing plan designed for United 
Artists, the new management was well in the black 
the first year, made $4 million profit last year. 

Thus, once more—this time behind the sets and 
on locations the world around—the Heller success 
combination is illustrated: Good businessmen, and 
creative financing —each useless without the other, 
extremely potent together. 

If your annual sales are upward ofa quarter million, 
Heller’s new booklet may suggest how you may 
strengthen your position and increase your profits. 
Write for your copy today—there’s no obligation. 


Write Dept. B. W. 6 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 90 ¢ 9141 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17 ¢ Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3 
Walter E. Heller & Co., of California ¢ 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 
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3000-lb capacity 


F40-24 
4000-lb capacity 


F50-24 
5000-lb capacity 


Superior mixing of fuel 
and air in POWER-CRATER 
engine gives maximum power out 


of every drop of fuel, results in a new 
high in fuel economy. Greater performance, too! 











trucks 


Let your dealer tell you about other outstanding 
features of the new “F’”’ series trucks. Send for Bulletin BU-640. 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


POWER.-CRATER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


i> ALLIS-CHALMERS 


POWER FOR A GROWING WORLD 
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FEDERAL SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 





pays you 4 ” on savings 


© 4%% current annual rate, dividends paid quar- 
terly © World headquarters for the savings of 
150,000 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 
states, 63 foreign countries © Same, sound man- 
agement policies since 1925 ® $34,000,000 reserves 
@ Resources over $%-billion @© Accounts insured 
by F.S.L.LC. © Funds received by 10th of month, 
earn from Ist © We pay postage both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS FOR SAVINGS 


sa FREE! “The California ag 
16 exciting pages of men, land and 


§ z money in the Golden State! 
California Federal Savings Association 
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( Advertisement) 


Solution to problem on page 18 











The obvious answer is eight segments. 
However, you can actually make 11. In 
the selection and application of steel, 
aluminum, plastics and metalworking 
machinery, don’t settle for the obvious. 
Be “Metalogical’’—call Ryerson Steel. 
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west’s largest independent packer of 
frozen peas. 

Lamb-Weston has put off announc- 
ing the start of building work—and this 
may have a special meaning. The trade 
suspects it may be deterred by a growing 
suspicion that the plants now being 
built will mean excess capacity, at least 
for a while. One large packer already 
expects to operate at less than capacity 
next vear; in 1959, he was pressed to 
mect demand 

For the long term, no one is seriously 
worried. Says Ore-Ida’s Grigg: “If we 
continue in this type of economy, there 
is no reason why the housewife would 
know what the raw product looks like 
any more than she knows what a 
looks like—she buys cream and butter 
and milk.” Simplot’s Jones adds: “We 
will see the dav when 80% to 90% of 
all potatoes marketed through commer- 
cial channels will be processed.” 

At Simplot’s Caldwell plant, there’s 
a “Restricted area, no visitors” sign on 
the room where the research staff is 
cooking up new techniques to improve 
old products or handle new ones. It’s 
symptomatic of the Idaho industry’s 
knack of looking ahead. One example 
of a new product: the crinkle-cut French 
fries that in a short time have matched 
the volume of the original French fries 
—and without cutting into sales of the 
older type 
¢ Dehydration—The dehydrated pota- 


cow 


toes, which suffered most from  war- 
time unpopularity, have gotten a leg 
up from new processes. The Agricul- 


ture Dept. collaborated with the indus- 
try to make possible potato flakes as 
well as the granules that are simply 
potatoes cooked and reduced to pow- 
der. 

In the new flake cooked 
mashed potatoes are rolled on a huge 
stainless steel drum and then peeled 
off in thin sheets that break up into 
flakes. Both granules and flakes can 
be dropped directly into boiling water. 
That’s where Army cooks went wrong: 
They worked with dried potatoes, but 
often ignored the instruction to put 
them in lukewarm water first and then 
bring them to a boil. This broke up 
potato cells which the new 
preserve 

Improved product isn’t the industry's 
only gambit. It is also counting on 
more professional selling, as such ex- 
perienced giants as Pillsbury, General 
Mills. General Foods, Kraft, and A&P 
help do the peddling. eno 


process, 


pri CeSSes 
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THE TREND 





The Alarming Lessons of Tokyo 


Two fundamental problems raised by the fiasco 
in Japan have been largely ignored in all the com- 
ment since. They are: 

(1) Can the U.S. continue to maintain military 
bases stretching thousands of miles along the perim- 
eter of the Communist empire? 

(2) Can the U.S. hold together the economic rela- 
tionships that are essential to the survival of its 
worldwide political and military alliance? 

The Japanese affair made these questions clear 
and urgent. 

The demonstrations in Tokyo by Communists, 
Socialists, neutralists, pacifists, and anti-U.S. ele- 
ments, which the Kishi government was unable to 
control and which led to the cancellation of Pres. 
Eisenhower’s visit, were aimed against the U.S.- 
Japanese security treaty. Inevitably, they leave 
doubts about the true commitment of the Japanese 
to the security treaty ratified this week. 

Should Japan go neutralist and U.S. forces be 
compelled to withdraw, U.S. communication and 
logistics lines to Korea would be severely hampered. 
Pressures in Okinawa for reversion to Japanese con- 
trol would grow. Taiwan and the Philippines would 
be vulnerable from the flank. And pressures to 
espouse the neutralist line would spread in South- 
east Asia—and elsewhere. 

We cannot treat neutralism and pacifism as 
evanescent moods—or as the false face of Com- 
munism. A longing to live in peace, a desire to 
withdraw from the conflict between the great atomic 
powers, a cynicism toward high-sounding ideals 
voiced by either side, an uncertainty and despond- 
ency about the future, and a desperate urge for a 
better life—these are the real forces behind neutral- 
ism. These forces were born in World War II’s 
devastation, were nourished by swift transition from 
traditional authoritarianism to modern democracy, 
and came to maturity in the cold war. 


Causes of Unrest 


There is no simple answer to these moods. They 
are not peculiarly Japanese; you find them in all 
countries. In the U.S., we call it the mood of “the 
beat.” Here the mood may be almost a gag—in 
Japan, it may turn out to be crucial. The Com- 
munists have fed upon and exploited Japan’s agonies 
and inner conflicts and the cynicism and rootless- 
ness of her youth for their own purposes. But the 
inner disease, that we must recognize, is neutralism 
fed by insecurity and uncertainty. 

This insecurity has an economic aspect, which the 
Japanese case makes clear. For the Japanese inci- 
dent was immediately seized upon by some U.S. pro- 
tectionists (who certainly have been feeling the 
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pangs of intensified foreign competition) to justify a 
boycott of Japanese goods to “punish” Japan. 

We must resist the temptation to shut out Japa- 
nese exports. The U.S. is by far Japan’s biggest 
market for the exports on which it lives and pros- 
pers. To raise more trade barriers than already 
exist would play smack into the Communists’ hands. 
If we shut out their goods, Japan may be forced to 
turn to Red China and Russia; and we can be sure 
the Communists will drive a hard political bargain. 

Besides political reasons for not “punishing” 
Japan, there are good economic reasons for not 
doing it. Japan is the second largest market for U. S. 
exports. U.S. discrimination would surely result in 
Japanese counter-measures and reduce our trade 
with a market of 90-million people whose standard 
of living is the highest in Asia, and rising fast. 

Indeed, if we expect Japan to act like a member 
of the free world, we must make sure Japan is a 
member. European nations have continued to main- 
tain high barriers against Japanese goods; these 
must come down—as ours have. 


Global Problem 


The closer one looks at the Japanese problem—at 
the complex interplay of neutralism, economic un- 
certainty, and strained Japanese-U.S. relations— 
the more one sees it is not a unique case among our 
global concerns. 

In the years immediately ahead, we must do all 
that we can to strengthen our security system. Until 
it becomes technologically possible to deter Com- 
munist aggressors without stationing troops and 
maintaining bases on the perimeter of their empire, 
we must hold onto forward bases. But we must also 
get ourselves as quickly as possible into a position 
where the loss of a key ally would not be disastrous 
to the security of the free world. This is not to say 
that we must prepare to move back into political iso- 
lationism. Such a withdrawal would be the next-to- 
last disaster in our struggle against Communism. 
Rather, we must develop our military power in such 
a way that we could strike fast and devastatingly 
from the sea, from the air, or from our own terri- 
tory, if confronted with Communist aggression. 

Economic strength is just as important to mem- 
bers of the alliance. A depression or international 
monetary crisis developing out of balance-of-pay- 
ments troubles could split the free world apart. 

The Japanese affair, like the summit fiasco, has 
forced us to face up to the necessity of strengthening 
the free world militarily, politically, economically— 
and, if we may use a very old-fashioned word, 
spiritually. We still have time—but not an infinite 
amount of it. 
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Creating impressions beyond words 
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Electric, they say the most impressive things about you. 
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if you talk construction... , 


Bank of America speaks your language 


From paving to pipeline, split-level to skyscraper — with customers abroad — Bank of America offers 
— Bank of America has men who know construc- a banking package that anticipates your needs. 
tion. Just as we have experts in cattle, aircraft, Wherever your firm is at work —in California, 
textiles, and other specialized fields of business. the nation, or around the world—you’ll find our 


It’s our business to serve your business. global facilities a valuable supplement to your own 


Whether it’s a loan for materials and equipment, organization. If you'd like a bank that speaks your 
a Bank-administered pension plan, or contacts language, talk to Bank « An 

















